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Tue changing fortunes of Sicily, the beauty and variety of its scenery, 
the splendour of its climate, the magnificence of its contrasted configura- 
tions, the interesting and often striking relics of old, the mixed architec- 
ture of the middle ages— Saracenic, Norman, Gothic—all commemorative 
of a changing dominion, and the ever-recurring combination of historical 
and poetical reminiscences, have long attached the deepest interest to an 
island the very name of which is cherished by all cultivated minds. Its 
insular position, the want of good inns and roads, and the never-ending 
political disturbances brought about by a despotic bigotry, have all con- 
tributed to drive the mass of travellers from its shores. For thousands 
who pour down upon Rome and Naples, there are not, perhaps, as many 
dozens who cross the Faro of Messina, Yet there are certain charms 
peculiar to this the largest and most beautiful island in the Mediterra- 
nean, of which even Italy herself cannot boast. One of these is to be 
found in the exquisite blending of Grecian ruins with seenery, such as we 
see the relics of Greece and Rome associated with in Asia Minor alone ; 
another, in the peculiar architecture of the Normans unlike anything 
elsewhere existing, in which the Byzantine and Saracenic styles are so 
curiously intermingled ; and to those who care but little about temples or 
cathedrals, the phenomena of Etna, the most famous yolcano in Europe, 
cannot but prove an attractive subject of contemplation. 

Nor is the interest of Sicily wholly confined to its ancient architecture 
or natural beauties. ‘The commercial and political state of the island are 
alike interesting to the English. Of the trade of Sicily we already 
enjoy the largest share. A large extent of the Marsalian vineyards are 
. farmed by English capital, and were the trade freed from despotic and 
protectionist restrictions, and the resources of the island developed by a 
better government, it would be increased proportionably. And in regard 
to political associations, it should not be forgotten, even at the present 
crisis, that England has already interfered in maintaining that ancient 
constitutional government, to enjoy which the Sicilians have never for- 
July—v OL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXV. 8 
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feited their rights nor renounced their hopes. The aspirations of Sicily, 
liberated in the present day, would be towards forming part of a United 
Italy, and Victor Emmanuel would gladly concede to the islanders their 
ancient privileges, if voluntarily passing under his rule. If such a thing 
were possible as a United Italy, there cannot be a doubt that the existence 
of such a powerful kingdom would be advantageous in many ways; it 
would tate communication by doing away with passport and customs 
prohibitions and annoyances, it would cement jarring elements into har- 
mony, and it would conduce to the peace of Europe by consolidating a 
sixth first-rate power. It is the facility of conquest presented by infe- 
riority that tempts interference and war. United Italy could treat upon 
terms of equality with either France or Austria, and such a result is, 
therefore, agreeable to neither. If it happens otherwise, and out of the 
Bourbon ashes there arises another Napoleonic phoenix, or anarchy is 
succeeded by some worse than anarchical state of things, England may 
again be compelled to preserve her old allied island friends from decima- 
tion, devastation, or ruin. He is a bold prophet who, seeing the long- 
restrained passions of mankind let loose, shall say avhat the final results 
may be. 

Sicily is the classical land of mythology. Its first inhabitants were 

s. Jupiter reigned on Mount Etna, and crushed the most powerful 
of all the giants who conspired against him—Enceladus, son of Titan and 
Terra—under Mount Etna. According to the poets, the flames were his 
breath, and as often as he turned his weary side the whole island felt the 
motion, and shook to its very foundations. Ceres was the principal 
divinity of the island. Her daughter Proserpina, as also Diana and 
Minerva, spent their early years on the plain of Enna. It was thence 
that Pluto carried her off. Venus used often to visit the summits of the 
Eryx. The beautiful Daphnis, son of Mercury by a Sicilian nymph, 
invented pastoral poetry to conciliate Diana. Alpheus pursued there the 
nymph Arethusa. Vulcan wrought the thunders in the forges of Etna, 
aided by the hideous Cyclops. The loves of Galatea and Acis, and the 
revengeful jealousy of the Cyclopean king Polyphemus, has been ‘a 
favourite theme with poets down to the most recent times. 

How pleasantly could Leigh Hunt babble of Sicily and of Sicilian 
pastorals?* A jar of Sicilian honey had caught his eye in the window of 
Fortnum and Mason. 

** Sicilian honey.” We had no sooner read those words, than Theocritus rose 
before us, with all his poetry. 

Then Sicily arose—the whole island—particularly Mount Etna. Then Mount 
Hybla, with all its bees. 

Then Rucellai (the Italian poet of the bees) and his predecessor Virgil, and 
Acis and Galatea, and Polyphemus, a pagan ufreet, but mild—mitigated by 
love, as Theocritus has painted him. 

Then the Odyssey, with the giant in his fiereer days, before he bad sown his 
wild rocks; and the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdis ; and Ovid, and Alpheus 
and Arethusa, and Proserpina, and the Vale of Euna—names which bring before 
us whatever is blue in skies, and beautiful in flowers or in fiction. ; 

Then Pindar and Plato, and Archimedes (who made enchantments real) and 
Cicero (who discovered his tomb), and the Arabs with their architecture, and 
the Normans with their gentlemen, who were to found a sovereignty, and the 





* A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. Ainsworth’s Magazine, vols. v, and vi. 
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beautiful story of King Robert and the Angel, and the poor Cor youth Con- 
radin, who kissed his friend’s decollated head on the scaffold, and the Sicilian 
Vespers (horribly so called), and the true Sicilian vespers, the gentle “ Ave 
Maria” closing every evening, as it does still, in peace instead of blood, and 
ascending from blue seas into blue heavens out of white-sailed boats. Item, 
Bellini, and his Neapolitan neighbour Paesiello. Item, the modern Theocritus, 
not undeservedly so called ; to wit, the Abate Giovanni Meli, possibly of Grecian 
stock himself, for his name is the Greek as well as Sicilian for honey. 

Item, earthquakes, vines, convents, palm-trees,* mulberries, pomegranates, 
aloes, citrons, rocks, gardens, banditti, pirates, huge furnaces under the sea, the 
most romantic landscapes and vegetation above it, guitars, lovers, serenades, 
and the never-to-be-too-often-mentioned blue skies and blue waters, which (on 
the concentrating Solomon-seal principle) appeared to be represented by our 


little blue jar. 
Lastly, the sweetness, the melancholy, the mirth, the life, the death, the fugi- 


tive evil, the constant good, the threatening Etna making every moment of fife 
precious, and the moment of life so precious, and breathing such a pure atmo- 
sphere as to enable fear itself to laugh at—nay, to love the threatening Etna, 
and play with it as with a great planetary lion to which it has become used. 

Item, the Papyrus of the Nile, no longer in the lower portion of that 
river, yet now growing at the fountain where Alpheus mingled his streams 
with the fair waters of Arethusa. 

After the gods, the poets unite in giving to Sicily an aboriginal race of 
giants, who dwelt in the caves and grottos so characteristic of the island, 
and from out of which Ulysses had to exercise his combined skill and 
courage to extricate his imprisoned companions. “ When,” says Palmeri, 
with Amari, one of the best Sicilian historians, “ we speak of giants and 
Cyclops, Lestrygones or Lotophagi, the earliest inhabitants of the island, 
it is doubtful whether these names designated gy of various nations, 
or merely different conditions of the same people. It is equally uncertain 
whether the island, first called, from its triangular shape, Trinacria, was 
afterwards called Sicania by the Sicani, and finally Sicilia by the Siculi ; 
since it is a question whether these are any but different appellations for 
the same people. Some basis of truth there may have been in the story 
that the oxen of the Sun pastured in the rich fields of Milazzo; that 
Daphnis invented pastural poetry ; Polyphemus and Aristeus taught the 
cultivation of the olive; that Daedalus was a great architect and sculptor, 
and that Hercules landed on the island and erected temples.”’ 

Among so many mythical stories, some idea may be formed of the eo | 
state of Sicily. The Sicani, or Sicanians, originally from Spain, accord- 
ing to Dionysius Halicarnassensis (1. i. p. 17), and at first shepherds, 
gradually acquired some of the arts of civilisation, and ereeted cities : 

Cyclopia regna 
Vomere verterunt primum nova rura Sicani, 
Pyrene misit populos, 





* The dwarf fan-palm (Chamerops humilis), the only European palm, is indi- 
genous to Sicily. Silius Italicus notices it (1. xiv. v. 200): 
“ Nectareis vocat ad certamen Hymetton 
Audax Hybla favis, palmeque arbusta Selinas ;” 
as does also Virgil (én. iii. v. 705), still more significantly, in connexion with 
Selinus, now Sciacca : 
“ Teque datis linquo ventis, palmosa Selinds.” 
82 
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says Silius Italicus (1. xiv. v. 33). Other nations, attracted by the soil 
and climate, ually visited the island. Such were the Cretans, under 
their king Minos, who came over in pursuit of Dedalus, and being at 
first received with hospitality by Cocalus, was treacherously stifled in the 
sulphur-baths of Selinus, while his followers, their ships being burned, 
were obliged to remain in the island. The wandering Trojans are also 
said to have founded a city upon Mount Eryx, now Mount St. Juliano, 
visited by AEneas after the fall of Troy, and whence, afte: the death of 
his father Anchises, he repaired to Italy. The Phcenicians also established 
several maritime colonies, as at Palermo, Trapani, and other spots on the 
coast. The Siculi, as many believe, of Pelasgian origin, also crossed the 
Straits of Messina in great numbers, and obtained a permanent footing 
on the island. Silius Italicus, who brings the Sicanians from the Pyre- 
nees, brings (1. xiv. v. 37) the Siculi, or Sicilians, and the Lestrygones, 
from Italy : 

Mox Ligurum pubes, Siculo ductore novavit 

Possessis bello mutata vocabula regnis ; 


and at verse 127, 


Prima Leontinos vastarunt preelia campos, 
Regnatam duro quondam Lestrygone terram. 


The Grecian period is the most glorious in the Sicilian annals. Issuin 
from the narrow confines of the parent state in quest of a wider field of 
action, the Greeks landed at different parts of the island, as well as the 
neighbouring peninsula, and founded so many separate states. Some 
Athenians, cast on shore just below Taormina, built Naxos, the earliest 
of the Greek colonies. The Corinthians and Dorians, landing on the 
island of Ortygia, expelled the Siculi, and laid the foundations of Syra- 
cuse, Gela, Camerina, Leontium, Agrigentum, and Selinunte speedily 
followed. The rude inhabitants were driven into the fastnesses of the 
interior. Art, science, poetry, all that constituted the intellectual culture 
of the Greeks, became naturalised in this beautiful island. Then arose 
those noble temples, the ruins of which still adorn its shores. Emulation 
was kindled between the different states, and Syracuse and Agrigentum 
disputed the palm of excellence. Hiero, king of Syracuse, and Theron, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, are both celebrated in the immortal poems of 
Pindar for their victories at the Greek games: the former at the Pythian 
and Olympic, the latter at the Olympic games. 

If the lessons of history are of any avail, Sicily presented in these days 
of a bright aurora the same germs of ruin which have ever been fatal to 
the whole of Italy. The Greek colonies, owing no allegiance to the 
parent state, became so many independent cities, each under its own 
domestic institutions, and with its own foreign alliances. At first popular, 
the government speedily degenerated into despotism. The supreme power 
was artfully obtained or violently seized by the tyrants, who made it their 
policy, as in our times is done upon a larger scale, “to sow dissension 
among the people, to engage them in foreign wars, and by glorious 
actions and splendid public works distract them from the sense of domestic 
slavery.” Such men were Dionysius the Elder of Syracuse, and Perillus 
at Agrigentum. Sometimes the democracy would regain the ascendant, 
but only by introducing the spirit of faction to distract the councils and 
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weaken the resources of the state, and bring about the reaction of abso- 
lute despotism. 

The same jealous struggles for political power that divided Greece 
itself, not only weakened the colonies, which, united, might have consti- 
tuted an almost invulnerable state or republic, but exposed the island to 
the machinations of foreign enemies. ‘These colonies were at the height 
of splendour when the Persians, about to invade Greece, and fearing A 
the Sicilian Greeks would succour their parent states, instigated the Car- 
thaginians to attack them. Carthage, which had long desired a pretext 
for invading Sicily, now found one by the invitation of the tyrant of Mes- 
sina, who, expelled his state, had taken refuge in Africa, ky the 
Carthaginian chief, landed at Panormus (Palermo) with a powerful army, 
but sharing the same fate at the memorable Himera as the Persians did 
at Salamis, he was glad to reconduct his warriors back to their own 
burning shores. 

The Sicilians, in the mean time, cooped up in the interior, and pressed 
upon by the advancing Greeks, long preserved a certain rude inde- 
pendence, till subdued by the Syracusans, whose dominant power became 
for the time being the salvation of Hellenic Sicily. For ever at variance 
among themselves, the Carthaginians, anxious to wash out the disgrace 
of Himera, again invaded the island under the pretext of assisting the 
Segestans against their more powerful neighbours, the Selinuntes. 
Selinunte was destroyed, Agrigentum besieged and taken, and the whole 
of Sicily seemed about to fall under the Carthaginian sway, when 
Dionysius came to the rescue, and, after a long struggle, succeeded in 
expelling the invaders from the Sicilian soil. 

Upon another occasion Agathocles was equally successful, but upon a 
third recurrence of these persevering assaults of a foreign power, the 
Syracusans were obliged to seek the assistance of Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, who rescued Panormus from their hands, but failed before 
Lilybzeum (Marsala), at that time the great stronghold of the Cartha- 
ginians. A new element of discord arose at this epoch in the island. The 
Campanians, who had aided in the war against Carthage, seized upon 
Messina, and founded a so-called Mamertine state or republic. Hliero, 
however, raising an army, defeated the Mamertines, and was in conse- 
quence saluted King of Syracuse by the grateful citizens. This elect of 
the people raised Syracuse to the highest pitch of glory it had ever 
attained. His court was the resort of the most celebrated men of Greece ; 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and Archimedes were amongst its ornaments, 
The latter name alone would suffice as a proof to what eminence the arts 
had attained, but the magnificent ship presented by Hiero to Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, in which all the resources of the mechanical and 
ornamental arts were combined, may be also cited. 

The glory of Syracuse expired with the life of one man. After the 
death of Hiero, anarchy resumed its sway, and the island, divided and 
unable to maintain her independence, became the prize for which her more 
powerful neighbours contended. An incident in the history of Syracusan 
domination, narrated at length by Thucydides, ought not to be omitted, It 
relates to the intervention of the Athenians under Alcibiades and Nicias 
in favour of the Segestans, and the successful co-operation with the 
Lacedemonians, under Gylippos, with the Syracusans, and by which the 
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Athenians ulti experienced one of the greatest disasters that ever 
befel their arms at a place now supposed to be marked by the pyramid of 
La Pizzuta, near Cape Passaro. 

The Mamertines, subdued oe Syracusans under Hiero, sought, 

n the death of their great chief, a friendly alliance with Rome, who 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of adding Sicily to their 
i . During the Punic wars, the island and its 
waters became the theatre of repeated fights between the rival powers of 
Rome and Carthage. The latter occupied Agrigentum, which, after a 
lengthened resistance, was wrested from them by the Romans. The 
memorable siege and capture of Syracuse, by Marcellus, terminated the 
independence of that great city, and Sicily became a Roman province. 

Absorbed in the great Roman Empire, the wealth and prosperity of 
this favoured island became unfortunately a source of evil. The eupidity 
of the rulers was excited, and the exactions of Verres, denounced by 
Cicero, show to what malpractices the provinces were subjected, whilst 
the servile wars attest the deplorable state in which a portion of the 
island was placed by the revolts excited by violence among the labouring 

As the Roman Empire declined, Sicily declined with it. Christianity, 
which natives fondly believe was introduced by St. Paul himself, was 
established, and the Sicilian cities gradually became so many episcopal 
sees. The disorders wrought over all Italy by the barbarian irruptions 

their baneful influence even to Sicily. The Vandals, and after- 
wards the Goths, ravaged the island, but after the death of Theodosius, 
Sicily fell in the division of empire to the Greeks. Belisarius was de- 
yeep by Justinian to the rescue; but the Byzantine emperors held 

e sceptre with feeble and precarious sway, and Strabo speaks in their 
time of Naxos, Megara, Himera, Gela, Gallipolis, Selinunte, and others, as 
ruined and deserted places. 

The Arabs, fired by religious enthusiasm, having extended their 
triumphs along the shores of Afriea, were invited to the conquest of 
Sicily by the same internal dissension which had so often mtroduced a 

ign foe. Euphemius, general of the Byzantine forces, had stolen a 
beautiful nun from her cloister, and beimg condemned to an ignominious 
punishment, fled into Africa, and treacherously instigated the Muham- 
madans to invade the island.* The Saracens landed in a.p. 650. Syracuse 
was defended with heroic valour, and did not fall until its inhabitants had 
devoured all the domestic animals, had been reduced even to the flesh of 
the dead bodies, and that plague had united with famine to break down 
their indomitable cou The city was delivered up to flames and 
pillage ; the greater part of the inhabitants that survived a ten months’ 
siege were put to death, the rest were sold as slaves and transported into 
Africa. Syracuse became, with the other great cities of Sicily, the seat 
of an Arab emir, but nigh two centuries elapsed before the whole of the 
island became subject of the Mussulmans. With the Arabs, however, the 
same superficial civilisation, the same arts and sciences, the same archi- 
tecture and husbandry which adorned the Moorish kingdom in Spain, 
were transplanted toa soil no less congenial to their development. Cotton, 





* Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” 
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brought by them from the fields of Syria; the sugar-cane, “met with 
the first Crusaders on the plains of Tripoli, and which the Arabs naturali 

on the fertile soil of their new conquest ; the manna-producing ash; and, 
lastly, the pistachio-tree, all date from the epoch of Saracenie occupation. 
It is probably to this epoch that we must also date the introduction from 
the Nile, by some Arabo-Egyptian emir, of the papyrus. But internal 
dissension prevented the Saracens from forming a compact and solid state, 
and thus they lay easily exposed to the inroads of a fresh invader. 

“ When the Normans,” writes Henry Gally Knight,* “first made their 
appearance in the south of Italy, the greater part of what had constituted 
the Roman Empire was in that disjointed and unsettled state which 
enables the strong hand to grasp at and reach anything. The scenes of 
real life, at that time, resembled those of a melodramatic theatre, in which 
incidents the most improbable diversify the piece, and personages the 
least expected figure on the stage. 

“Italy, which had been on the point of becoming one united kingdom 
under the Lombard sceptre, was again, and for ever (?), shattered and 
divided by the policy of the Lateran. The popes, pereeiving that, under 
undisturbed kings of Italy, the successors of St. Peter would become 
little more than bishops of Rome, offered the empire of the West to 
strangers powerful enough to break down the Lombard dominion ; but 
these foreign lords, when absent, could not restrain disorder, and when 
they crossed the Alps, mrore than once gave the popes reason to repent of 
having delivered themselves into their hands.” 

Tradition relates that im the year 1061, the Emir of Palarmo, Ibn 
el Thammuna, ordered, in a fit of anger and drunkenness, that the veins 
of his wife Maimuna should be opened. Maimuna, fainting away, was 
saved by her son, and taking refuge with her brother, the latter raised 
an army and defeated Ibn el Thammuna. This chief, to revenge him- 
self, called in the aid of the Normans ; whereupon Roger, at that time at 
Melito, came one evening to the tent of the Arab emir, who had pro- 
vided him with a seeptre by opening the gates of Sicily to him. 

Gally Knight, however, traces the Normans after Malaterra and Leo 
Ostiensis, from their first landing in Italy on their return from the Crw- 
sades, till invited by Maniaces, the Byzantine general, to aid in expelling 
the Saracens from Sicily. They warred at one time under William Bras 
de Fer against the Arabs, at another against the Greeks, and finally, Coumt 
Roger was personally invited by Ben el Thennah, as the emir is called in 
Knight’s pages, and also by the Messinese, to the conquest of Sicily. 
“ Even,” says Bartlett, “as a fugitive Greek had invited the Saracens to 
invade Sieily, so did a Saracen chief, deprived of his government, encou~ 
rage a Norman to wrest the island from his countrymen. Roger erossed 
the Straits of Messina, defeated the Muhammadans in several battles, 
and finally subdued the entire island. His fellow-adventurers saluted 
him king; and thus the young knight, who had left Normandy with mo 
a but his sword, was crowned at Palermo, the first monarch who 

ever ruled over the whole of Sicily.” 

When the Normans, Palmeri observes, came into possession of the 








* The Normans in Sicily. By Henry Gally Knight. 
f Itinéraire descriptif, historique et artistique de l’Italie et de la Sicile. Pur 
A. J. Du Pays. P. 722. 
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island in the eleventh century, they found it inhabited by men of dif- 
ferent origin, each having their respective laws, language, religion, man- 
ners, and customs. Besides the aborigines, there was a remnant of 
Greeks, moreover Lombards, Saracens in great numbers, also Jews, to 
whom were now added the Romans themselves. The Saracens had left 
the rest of the inhabitants in possession of their respective rights—a 
sagacious and liberal policy confirmed by the Norman conquercr. His 
kingdom was administered with wisdom and energy. He carried his 
arms into Africa, and waged war with the Byzantine emperor. The 
feudal system was established, parliament called together, and Sicily, so 
long weakened by division, became for the first time a united and a 
powerful state. But at the same time that a spirit of toleration so cre- 
ditable to the eleventh century was manifested—that coins were struck 
with the emblems of Christianity and of Islamism united, that edicts were 
published in Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Norman-French, that the Saracens 
were enrolled in battalions, and that the conquerors themselves, accord- 
ing to Noel des Vergers, were subjected to the influenge of the con- 
_— a pre-eminently intelligent race, whose industrial resources, taste 
or science, arts, and poetry, placed them at the head of the nations of 
antiquity—a new order of things, founded on the feudal system, was in- 
augurated in Sicily. The country was covered with fortresses and con- 
vents. The nobility and the clergy constituted, as it were, a nation 
within a nation, and the people, oppressed by the barons, were reduced 
to a condition of harsh servitude. 

The domination of the Normans had soon to give way to that of 
Germany. William the Good, and his able minister, Walter Ofamilio, 
an Englishman of humble birth, exalted the dignity of the crown and 
the honour of the Sicilian name; but William II., having no children, 
united Constantia, his father’s sister, to Henry, the son of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and exacted from the barons an oath of allegiance. 
Richard Coeur de Lion had, in the anger of the moment, stormed Mes- 
sina and planted his standard upon its walls; Tancred, the elect of the 
people, had died of grief for the loss of his eldest son, when Henry re- 
duced Sicily and was crowned at Palermo. Frederick II., who succeeded 
to Henry, revised the Norman code, and, to diminish the excessive power 
of the barons, abolished their privilege of private jurisdiction, and com- 
pelled their submission to the laws. He also introduced a system of 
popular representation at the same time that he pronounced the absolute 
independence and unity of the Sicilian kingdom. And thus the consti- 
tution founded by King Roger, amended by this illustrious man, be- 
came the sure and indefeasible charter of the liberties of Sicily. 

The liberal policy of Frederick, maintained by his son and successor, 
Manfred, was so odious to the Pope, that he fomented a general crusade 
against the Sicilian monarch as the patron of Saracens and the enemy of 
the Church, and he arrogated to himself the power of giving away the 
crown to Charles, Duke of Anjou and Provence. Manfred was slain 
defending his rights, and thus came to an end the Norman line, as brief 
as it was brilliant, but leaving behind, both in the institutions and monu- 
ments of Sicily, magnificent memorials of what it once had been. Cor- 
radino, son and heir of Conrad IV., was made prisoner, and “ the unfor- 
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tunate boy of sixteen” was put to death on the Piazza del Carmine at 
Naples, in the presence of Charles of Anjou and of his tiger-hearted 
wife Beatrice. 

The Sicilians sank, helpless and hapless, beneath the yoke of the 
French. Charles gave up the island to the maladministration of lieute- 
nants, who crushed the wretched inhabitants beneath a load of taxes, and 
oppressed them with the direst extremity of feudal licence. The result was 
that the Angevin domination was briefer in the island than even any of 
its predecessors. The people were driven to despair. A conspiracy was 
set on foot by John of Procida, a proscribed adherent to the House of 
Suabia, and it exploded in the terrible Sicilian Vespers. It is the fashion 
to write in the present day of this dreadful massacre as an accident. 
‘‘ This massacre of the French,” writes M. Du Pays, “ has been attributed 
to a vast conspiracy fomented by John of Procida. M. Amari, who has 
devoted a work written with a conscientious erudition, has proved, ac- 
cording to M. Noél des Vergers, that, if there was a conspiracy, the 
bloody episode of the Sicilian Vespers was totally independent of it.” 

This is going too far. ‘The mine,” said Gibbon long ago, ‘* was 
prepared with deep and dangerous artifice; but it may be questioned 
whether the instant explosion at Palermo were the effect of accident or 
design.” All that Amari proves is that there was a conspiracy and a 
massacre; that the massacre had its origin unexpectedly and unpre- 
meditately independent'of the conspiracy, but the conspiracy gave to it 
its tone. It was, as Bartlett says, “one of those fearful ebullitions of 
Southern passion, provoked by a long course of cruel outrage, when men’s 
minds are in that state of excitement that a single incident, falling like 
a spark upon a train already prepared, may occasion the most terrible 
convulsion. Not a Frenchman was left alive except William de Porcelet, 
whose exemplary virtues obtained his immunity even in the hour of 
dreadful retribution.” 

“Pour se soustraire 4 la vengeance de Charles d’Anjou, la Sicile se 
donna a Pierre d’Aragon,” writes M. du Pays, and it is writing history 
with a “vengeance.” Charles determined to wreak a deep and a 
bloody revenge upon the Sicilians there is no doubt, but the inhabitants 
of Messina, upon which devoted city the fury of the storm first fell, 
stimulated by the heroism of Alaimo, their governor, defended the city 
with the energy of despair; and if their spirits flagged for a moment in 
the conflict, they were rekindled by the zeal and devotion of the women, 
who laboured at the ramparts, and struggled with the besiegers as they 
attained the parapets. The French were repulsed at every point, and 
Charles was obliged to abandon the siege and give orders to retreat. But 
even then the whole French fleet was attacked and destroyed by the 
forces of Roger de Loria, the Catalan admiral, and Charles, bafiled and 
enraged, was compelled to flee abruptly into Calabria. 

It was only then that the Sicilian parliament called Peter of Aragon, 
who had married Constantia, daughter of Manfred, to the throne. James, 
the successor of Peter, treacherously made over his rights in the king- 
dom to the detested Angevins, but the Sicilians revolting, called in the 
Infant Frederick, of whom they obtained further concessions. The 
statutes of this reign are a as the Magna Charta of Sicily. The 
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occasions on which subsidies could be granted were rigorously defined, 
and popular representation, annual parliaments, and responsibility of 
ministers were secured. 

The Aragonese ruled in Sicily till the year 1516, when Ferdimand 
the Catholie absorbed the dynasty, and with it the island, which became 
a fief of the crown of Spain. Too weak, amidst the great monarchies 
of modern Europe, to stand in unassisted strength, Sicily has since 
been too frequently the passive object of foreign arrangements to secure 
the “ balance of power,” and in which England early took a conspicuous 


: 


It was thus that, after the war of the Spanish succession, which ter- 
minated in the permanent accession of the French Bourbons to the 
crown of Spain, it was by the express interference of England that Sicily, 
which till then had formed part of the Spanish royalty, was ceded to the 
House of Savoy. Owing, however to the hostility of the Pope, the sway 
of Victor Amadeus—Victor Emmanuel’s predecessor—was very brief. 
At the epoch of his coronation, in 1713, Victor found an open quarrel 
between Church and State in his new island kingdom. , 

There had been in that island, since 1098, a magistracy known as the 
“Tribunal of the Monarchy,” which took cognisance of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and enjoyed the supremacy over all other clerical jurisdiction. It 
was an old privilege granted by Pope Urban II. to Roger, the Norman 
founder of the state, in remuneration for his exertions in rescuing that 
island from the Saracens. In consequence of some worthless dispute, the 
Bishop of Lipari had, im 1711, challenged the authority of the tribunal, 
and had been abetted im his rebellion by several of his fellow-prelates, 
and by the pontiff himself. The Pope, Clement XI., one of the most 
arrogant that ever sat on the Roman chair, deemed the accession of 
Victor—the ruler of a comparatively small state—a fit opportunrty to 
reassert the rights of the Holy See, alienated by his predecessor, 
Urban II., and declared the grant of this latter to be null and void. 
The parties warmed in the contest in proportion to the interest and 
expectation it aroused throughout Europe. The Pope laid the island 
under the ban of the Church, and the bulls, of which the king had 
forbidden the publication under the heaviest penalties, were smuggled in, 
concealed in fifty wine-bottles, and clandestinely stuck to the doors of 
the churches.* 

The Piedmontese king had, however, the courage to contemn the 
Pope’s rage. He proscribed, imprisoned, and banished monks and nuns, 

riests and laymen, all alike, who sided with the pontiff, or obeyed his 
es of excommunication and interdict. Unfortunately, however, 
Victor Amadeus had quarrels of his own to fight out with Rome in his 
hereditary states. He was obliged to quit Sicily in September, 1714, 
scarcely a year after his first landing at Palermo, and he left the govern- 
ment in the hands of Maffei, the viceroy, who held his ground against 
Rome with great firmuess, till, in 1718, the iskand was mvaded by the 
Spaniards, and made over to the emperor in 1720. This latter obtained 
a complete victory over the Pope in his fimal arrangement of 1728.T 





* Bolta, Storia d'Italia, vi. 216. 


t History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. Vol. iii. pp. 166, 167. 
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Sicily did not, however, remain long under Austrian domination, In 
1735 it passed, together with Naples, under the rule of the new Bourbon 
dynasty of Spain, in the person of Don Carlos, the son of the Spanish 
monarch Philip V. 

During the wars of the French revolution, it was the influence of 
England, ‘the self-constituted champion of the Bourbons all over Eu- 
rope,” that preserved Sicily to the representative of this line, Ferdi- 
nand JV.; first in 1799, when the troops of the French republic in- 
vaded Naples, and afterwards, in 1806, when Napoleon made Naples a 
subsidiary kingdom. At this period England, seeing the Continent 
overrun by the French, entered into a closer alliance with the King of 
Naples, with a view to check their further progress, and to preserve 
Sicily from their grasp. She agreed, therefore, to maintain an army in 
the island, and furnish, besides, a considerable subsidy to the Neapolitan 
government. 

The French, under Championnet, worked their way not the less suc- 
cessfully to Naples. The Parthenopean republic was proclaimed, and on 
the night of the 23rd of December Lord Nelson brought off the royal 
family to Palermo. Sicily was now occupied by an English foree, and 
the king remained there until the treaty of Amiens, when he returned 
to Naples. On the renewal of hostilities, the French advanced into the 
peninsula, Murat became King of Naples, and Ferdinand was again 
obliged to seek a safe asylum in Sicily, under the protection of the 
English. 

The Sicilian parliament, as constituted by the Normans, was composed 
at first of the representatives of only two privileged classes, the braceio 
militare and the braccio ecelesiastico. In 1240, the representatives of 
the people were superadded, under the head of braccio domaniale, Fer- 
dinand having, upon taking refuge in Sicily, imposed an arbitrary tax, 
the parliament protested against the act as being unconstitutional, where- 
upon the king replied by putting certain patriotic barons in prison. The 
parliament appealed in these straits to the English, who could not do 
otherwise than uphold the principles of constitutional freedom. Lord 
William Bentinck was sent, to demand the abolition of the tax and the 
release of the barons. As the court proved refractory, the British envoy 
marched the English troops on Palermo, and obliged the king to abdi- 
cate, leaving him the title, but appointing the prince his son as his sub- 
stitute. The English minister also set to work to remodel the constitu- 
tion after that of England: electing two chambers, the legislative fune- 
tions to reside in the parliament, the executive power in the king. 
Feudal privileges and baronial jurisdiction, so long the curse of Sicily, 
were abandoned. The taxes were to be voted by parliament. Consti- 
tutional freedom does not appear, however, to be suited to all people and 
all climates. The Sicilian parliament was soon rent asunder by factions, 
which coalesced to overwhelm it, and public business came to a stand-still. 
Add to this, that, to use the words of a French writer, “the king was 
seeking an occasion to shake off the yoke of Bentinck, the real king of 
Sicily.” The opportunity soon presented itself in the fall of Murat. On 
the 8th of December, 1816, appeared an edict, wherein the King of 
Naples declared that Sicily having been incorporated with his other 
dominions by the Congress of Vienna, he should henceforth assume the 
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title of King of the Two Sicilies. Thus (says Bartlett), by a single 
stroke of the pen the ancient liberties of the island were laid prostrate at 
the feet of a despot; or, according to Du Pays, “he broke the Sicilian 
parliament, and annulled the constitution of 1812, which had become 
the gospel of Sicilian policy.’’ True, indeed, stipulation was made that 
the rights and privileges of the Sicilians should be respected ; but having 
no longer the formal guarantee of England, such promises were speedily 
forgotten, and the reign of absolutism recommenced. It is true, also, 
that indignant protestations were made in parliament by Lord William 
Bentinck and Sir James Mackintosh, against the gross inconsistency of 
virtually abandoning a people whose affairs we had so lately shaped after 
our own will. But the temporary failure of the experiment was unfor- 
tunately obvious, and the Sicilian parliament, which, indeed, had never 
taken, practically, any active share in the general government of the 
island, was contemptuously decried by Lord Castlereagh as, in fact, a 
mere political nullity, existing only in name. 

In 1816, Ferdinand further exasperated the Sicilians by declaring the 
island to be a mere province of Naples; and this discontent was aug- 
mented by the conscription and stamp acts, and on the breaking out of 
the revolution at Na ™ in 1820, the Palcrmitans also took up arms. 
The policy pursued by the Bourbons upon that oceasion was precisely 
similar to that which they are adopting at the present erisis. It will re- 
main to be seen whether with similar success. Whenever years of mis- 
rule, tyranny, and oppression bring about an inevitable rising, the stereo- 
typed order of proceeding is to concede for the moment any reforms 
extorted by fear, and, notwithstanding the most solemn oaths, revoke 
them as soon as government has again obtained the ascendancy, no 
matter how solemnly the monarch may have promised—no matter if he 
have invoked the witness of the Almighty to the fidelity of his contract ; 
the devilish casuistry of Jesuitism can always find a means of escape, by 
suggesting that oaths made to rebellious subjects, under the pressure of 
necessity, have no obligation for a king who rules by divine right alone. 

On this occasion the king proclaimed for the Neapolitans a popular 
constitution upon the model of that in Spain. The democratic party at 
Palermo, demanding the same constitution, almost proclaimed their inde- 
pendence of Naples. General Pepe was sent to suppress the revolt, and 
entered into a convention with the rebels; but no sooner had they laid 
down their arms than the king refused to ratify it, at which Pepe indig- 
nantly resigned his post. So at the present crisis General Lanza was 
authorised to tender to the Sicilians a constitution and an amnesty, which 
the islanders refusing contemptuously, General Filangieri was deputed to 
make an offer of a general amnesty, a separate government, and a vice- 
roy. History had, however, taught the Sicilians that no faith could be 
placed in the promises of a priest-ridden government, extorted by fear, 
and meant to be broken even at the very time they are made. 

Further attempts at acquiring independence were made in 1831 and 
1837—on the occasion of the outburst of cholera, which committed 
frightful ravages among the Sicilians. Catania hoisted the national 
colours, but on the 6th of August, 1837, the Neapolitan troops, led by 
the minister of police, Del Carretto, obtained possession of the revolted 
city, and exercised severe retribution. Sicilians were excluded from all 
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public employments ; even the works that circulated in ee were in- 
terdicted the island. Another deep source of discontent had its origin in 
the efforts made by the Neapolitan government to introduce into Sicil 
the French Code Civil, which had survived in Naples the ephemeral vil 
of Joseph Bonaparte and of Murat. The barons all leagued ‘against this 
innovation. 

A fresh revolt took place at Messina in 1847, and it was suppressed 
only to break out with fresh vehemence the next year. On the king’s 
birthday, 1848, Palermo sent forth a combatant from almost every house. 
The convent gates were thrown open, and even the Capuchins distributed 
arms aid ammunition. Ten thousand peasants joined the populace, and 
the Neapolitan troops, overpowered, were obliged to evacuate the city. 
The rebels were equally successful at Messina and at the other large 
towns. A provisional government was formed, headed by Ruggiero 
Settimo, an officer of high standing, and by the Duke of Serra-di-falco, 
distinguished as a scholar and an antiquary. 

It happened that, at this crisis, Lord Minto was in Italy upon a mis- 
sion from Lord Palmerston, to encourage and direct, so far as possible, 
the liberal movements then in progress. His mediation was earnestly 
requested both by the King of Naples and by the Sicilians themselves, 
who demanded the re-establishment of the constitution of 1812, origi- 
nated by Lord Bentinck. Their feelings are well expressed in a despatch 
from Lord Napier to the Foreign Secretary. ‘‘ There is,” he observes, 
‘‘a strong root of separate nationality in Sicily. The history of that 
country diverges in many epochs and in many particulars from that of 
Naples ; and, thanks to the protection and ascendancy of Great Britain, 
it did not even in the general catastrophe fall under the conquest of a 
foreign power, but even preserved to its legitimate sovereign who, by the 
advice of Great Britain, confirmed and improved the ancient institutions 
of the island in the parliament of 1812. The Sicilians assert with pride, 
that neither when attached to the vast dominion of ancient Spain, nor 
when incorporated with the Bourbon family after the Spanish line expired, 
have they ever lost the tradition of a national parliament. Under the 
stern rule of Philip II.—against the levelling arts of Charles oe ae 
maintained their baronial assemblies; and when the feudal system fell, 
those medizval forms were modified in a constitution still embodying the 
aristocratic principle, which, established under the care of a great, and, 
as they fondly believed, a kindred nation, was recognised by the laws of 
1816, and though arbitrarily dissolved and suspended ever since, has not 
lost its legitimate force, nor died in the remembrance or the affections of 
the people.” 

Under the pressure of the moment the king issued a new constitution, 
incorporating Sicily and Naples in one common parliament. ‘To this 
arrangement, however, the. Sicilians would not consent, although it was 
warmly advocated by Lord Palmerston himself as being most suitable to 
the actual state of Europe. “Sicily,” as he well observed, “although a 
fine island, full of natural resources, and inhabited by a highly-gifted 
people, is nevertheless not large enough to be in the present state of the 
world a really independent country ; and were it entirely separated from 
Naples, it would soon run the risk of becoming an object of contest for 
foreign influence, and of sinking at last into the condition of satellite to 
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some of the more powerful states of Europe.” Acting upon these in- 
structions, Lord Minto laboured to reconcile the Sicilians to the proffered 
constitution, at the same time assuring the Neapolitan king, that should 
they insist on their separate and national parliament, always recognised 

Great Britain, it must necessarily be conceded to them. As the 
Sicilians were now triumphant, the king, finding them determined on 
this head, promised compliance. Unfortunately, a vital difficulty still 
remained. The Sicilians, aware that their liberties never ‘could be safe 
while the island was full of Neapolitan troops, demanded that they should 
be withdrawn ; but to this the king refused his consent, not without in- 
sinuating that it was with the view of ultimately possessing herself of the 
island that England supported them in this demand. 

The Sicilian parliament had been summoned by the provisional govern- 
ment when the French republic was proclaimed in February, and came, 
as French writers avow, to precipitate events. The Sicilian parliament 
met amidst the greatest enthusiasm of the people, and solemnly decreed 
the deposition from the throne of Ferdinand de Bourbon and his dynasty, 
with the object, so soon as their constitution should be adapted to the 
wants of the age, to call to the throne some other Italian prince. The 
British government, at this crisis, formally recognised the independence 
of Sicily, and, curiously enough, advised the Sardinian court that, should 
the Duke of Genoa accept the crown offered to him, his claim would be 
acknowledged by Great Britain. This proposed arrangement had no 
issue. Ferdinand had been able to amass an army of twenty-four thou- 
sand men, which he despatched in September of the same year, under 
General Filangieri, Prince of Satriano, to reduce the island. It is re- 
markable that, upon this occasion, Garibaldi, although invited by the 
Sicilians, refused to act, because, he said, their cause was not that of 
Italy. Messina was bombarded and taken by storm after a frightful 
struggle. Catania and Taorminia exhibited an equal amount of in- 
effectual courage and patriotism. Unable to witness the horrors that 
ensued, the English and French admirals imperatively enforced a cessation 
of hostilities, while the ministers of those nations repaired to Gaeta, and 
endeavoured to obtain terms for the rebels from the king. Ferdinand 
acceded so far as granting a separate legislature, but, as the island was 
to be once more occupied by Neapolitan troops, the Sicilians, having no 
confidence in the king’s promises, refused to accept the proffered condi- 
tions. The consequence was that hostilities were recommenced, and, by 
the assistance of several Swiss regiments, Filangieri, after three days’ 
— resistance on the part of the inhabitants, obtained possession of 

ermo. 

From that moment, regarding the island as virtually conquered, all 
former stipulations were cast aside, and the reign of despotism was 
fully established. The constitution was suspended, and has ever since 
remained so till Garibaldi landed as a liberator. New burdens were 
imposed; worse than all, although an amnesty was, as usual, pro- 
claimed, it is believed, Mr. Bartlett says, that as many as fifteen 
hundred persons were either shot or immured in dungeons, after 
the fashion of poor Pierio, described in Mr. Gladstone’s letters. It 
is notorious that, under the rule of the Bourbons, and with a 
police composed of the vilest of mankind, who never hesitate to make 
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false accusations and to suborn others to bear false witness, in order to 
criminate individuals obnoxious to government, and with a corrupt judi- 
cial administration, no security whatever has existed for any one, whilst 
it is now well known, from responsible witnesses, that the most grievous 
crimes that ever sullied a Christian government have been committed 
under the xgis of the law. 

With a reactionary government on the one hand—maintained by force 
alone—and, on the other, a people profoundly detesting their oppressors, 
and ready to seize the first opportunity to throw off the yoke, insurrec- 
tions have been constant. On the 27th of January, 1850, a popular 
movement took place at Palermo. It was put down, and Filangieri had 
six citizens seized—it is declared perfectly innocent men—and shot the 
same evening. “ The notoriety of the fact,” says Mr. Bartlett, “ places 
this assassination at the head of all the crimes of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment in Sicily.” No wonder that Sicily should have become a desert! 
One of the latest writers, who describes a visit to this unhappy island, 
exclaims, “Certainly that saying of the Scripture has been accurately 
fulfilled in Sicily, ‘ The inhabitants of the villages ceased’ (Judg. v. 7); 
and I believe from the same cause as that which prevailed in the Holy 
Land at the time alluded to—viz. insecurity.”"* ‘It is a strange and 
touching fact,” remarks also a lady traveller in the same persecuted 
country, “ that every peasant’s song in Sicily is in the minor key. One 
never hears an exception; and their voices are so sonorous, subdued, and 
patient, that the sound comes forth like that of a soul complaining to 
itself of something it is determined to bear.” + 

No wonder, either, that the Sicilians should have hailed the livin 
representative of an idea, possibly incapable of development—a united 
Italy—the much-abused, the well-decried, and yet the ever-heroic Gari- 
baldi, and that its people should have gathered round his standard. There 
was something indescribably simple, and yet eloquent in its very sim- 
plicity, in the landing of the liberator. By a curious coincidence, two 
English men-of-war brought up off Marsala on the morning of the 11th 
of May. Two Neapolitan steamers accompanied them, it 1s surmised to 
watch their proceedings, but stood on. Hardly were the latter out of 
sight, when two other steamers were seen coming in from seaward with 
Sardinian colours. Both made straight for the mole; one of them un- 
fortunately groundiug about a handred yards short of the mole-head. 
The landing forthwith commenced, and the liberators “walked up in 
small parties to the town, as leisurely as a party of English yachtsmen 
from Malta.” Boats ran alongside the steamer aground, ot the men 
went down the ladder in perfect order. But, in the mean time, the two 
Neapolitan steamers had made their appearance cleared for action, and 
joined by a large sailing frigate, which came down with a strong breeze. 
One of the steamers bore up to the port, and was within easy range of 
her guns before half the men were out of the vessel aground, but, for 
some reason, did not open fire till they were all formed and marching 
into the town. 

The number of men that landed with Garibaldi is described as about 
fourteen hundred in number, fine men, and some of them wearing the 
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English Crimean medal. The nearest Neapolitan troops were stationed 
at Trapani, and numbered nine hundred; but when the news of the sue- 
cessful landing having been effected reached Palermo, a column was at 
once pushed along the highway between that city and Marsala. 
as far as to the heights of Calata-Fimi, which, with Aleamo on the same 
road, retains in its name reminiscences of the times of the Saracens. 
Garibaldi left, Marsala for Salemi at five in the morning of the 12th. 
He was joined on his way by several large bands. under Coppola del 
Monte, Bant Anna, others. At Salemi the insurgents were 
received with open arms, and their leader issued a proclamation, in which 
he assumed, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, “ King of Italy,” the dic- 
tatorship of Sicily. This was dated May 14th. On the 15th, Garibaldi, 
now strongly reinforced by large numbers of well-armed mountaineers. 
and people, from the neighbouring towns, making the insurgents some 
four thousand strong, marched on Calata-Fimi. The Neapolitans, three 
thousand five hundred in number, under the orders of Landi, are de- 
scribed as having occupied five most advantageous positions at Monte di 
Pianto Romano, They were, however, driven from their positions with. 
the loss of a mountain-gun, and of many men wounded and killed. This 
was on the 15th of May. On the 16th, the next day, Landi evacuated 
Calata-Fimi, and his troops are said to have suffered further losses at 
Partenico and Borghetto, having been harassed by the insurgents on their 
retreat. On the 17th, the patriots reached Alcamo without opposition, 
continuing their march the next day by Partenico on Palermo; but on 
the 19th it rained so heavily that they were forced to remain inactive. 

On the 20th, Garibaldi began a series of movements, which ended in 
the occupation of the city of Palermo. These movements were, in the 
first place, directed on Poppio (the Passo di Rendo, the narrow gorge 
between Aleamo and Monreale having been left, undefended), with the 
view of enticing the royal forees from the Saint Denis of Sicily. The 
artillery had to be carried by hand during these movements on the slopes. 
of the rugged mountains which encircle the plain of Palermo, amidst 
torrents of rain and through horrible paths. By the 25th, Garibaldi had 
gained a position near Corleone, which enabled him to give battle to the 
royalists with the advantage of his guns in position, whilst a flank move- 
ment directed on Parco kept the enemy in check in that direction. The 
reaults of these operations were the occupation of Monreale, and of the 
whole slope of the range of hills which encircle the plain of Palermo, 
The insurgents even made their way to Misilmiri, which they reached at 
midnight. Pareo was burnt by the royalists on their expulsion from that 

tion. 

The watch-fires of the patriots were seen burning that night from 
Palermo on the heights all around the plain, and on the memorable 27th 
they advanced to the assault of the city. The populace aided the liberators 
by casting down furniture and missiles of all descriptions on their oppres- 
sors,. Step by step the Neapolitans had to retire, covered by the guns 
from the forts and the shipping; and step by step the principal streets, the 
custom-house, and the royal palace (with fresh sinews for war) were won. 
The English admiral, seeing that the city was in the hands of the patriots, 
interfered to prevent further effusion of blood; an armistice was concluded 
which ended in a capitulation, and the wondrous Garibaldi remained 


master of the situation. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “aSHLEY.” 
PART THE SEVENTH. 


L. 


DEATH OR IPR? 


ANoTner year came in. Isabel would have been altogether happy but 
for Miss Carlyle: that lady still inflicted her presence upon East Lynne, 
and made the bane of its household. She deferred outwardly to Lady 
Isabel as the mistress; but the real mistress was herself, Isabel little more 
than an automaton. Her impulses were checked, her wishes frustrated, 
her actions tacitly condemned by the imperiously-willed Miss Carlyle: 

r Isabel, with her‘refined manners and her'timid and sensitive tempera 
ment, had no chance against the strong-minded woman, and she was in a 
state of galling subjection in her own house. Mr. Carlyle suspected it 
not. At home but morning and evening, and then generally alone with 
his wife, and becoming gradually more absorbed with the caves of his 
business, which increased upon him, he saw not that anything was wrong, 
Once, certain counter-orders of the two ladies had clashed, and caused a 
commotion in the household: Miss Carlyle immediately withdrew hers, 
but, in doing so, her peculiarly ungracious manner was more ungracious 
than ever. Isabel had then hinted to her husband that they might be 
happier if they lived alone, hinted it with a changing’ cheek and beating 
heart, as if she were committing a wrong upon Miss Carlyle. He pro- 
posed to his sister that she should return to Ker own home; she turned 
round and accused him of speaking for Isabel. In his truthful, open way, 
he acknowledged the fact, making no secret of it. Miss Carlyle bounced 
off and presented herself before Lady Isabel, demanding to know what 
offence she had committed, and why the house was not large enough for 
her to have a corner in it. Isabel, shrinkingly tenacious of hurting the 
feelings, even of an enemy, absolutely made a sort of apology, and after- 
wards begged her husband to think no more of what she had said. He 
did not; he was easy and unsuspicious; but had he but gained the 
faintest inkling of the truth, he would not have lost a moment in eman- 
cipating his wife from the basilisk thraldom.of Miss Corny. 

Not a day passed but Miss Carlyle, by dint of hints and innuendoes, 
contrived to impress upon Lady Isabel the unfortunate blow to his. own 
interests that Mr. Carlyle’s marriage had been, the ruinous expense she 
had entailed upon the family. It struck a complete chill to Isabel’s heart, 
and she became painfully impressed with the incubus she’ must be to Mr, 
Carlyle—so far as his pocket was concerned. Lord Mount Severn, with 
his little son, had paid them a short visit at Christmas, and Isabel. had 
asked him, apparently with unconcern, whether Mr. Carlyle had put 
himself very much out of the way to marry her ; whether it had entailed 
on him an expense and a style of living he would not otherwise have 
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deemed himself justified in affording. Lord Mount Severn’s reply was 
an unfortunate one: his opinion was, that it had, he said ; and that Isa- 
bel ought to feel grateful to him for his generosity. She sighed as she 
listened, and from thenceforth determined to put up with Miss Carlyle. 
That lady contributed a liberal share to the maintenance of the house- 
hold, and would do it, quite as much as would have kept up her establish- 
ment at home. She was not at East Lynne to save her own pocket, and 
there lay a greater difficulty in getting rid of her.. Whether she spent 
her money at East Lynne or not, it would come to the same in the end, 
for it was known that all she had would go to Archibald. 

More timid and sensitive by nature than many would believe or can 
imagine, reared in seclusion more simply and quietly than falls to the 

eneral lot of peers’ daughters, and completely inexperienced, Isabel was 
unfit to battle with the world, totally unfit to battle with Miss Carlyle. 
The penniless state in which she was left at her father’s death ; the want 
of a home, save that accorded her at Castle Marling, even the hundred 
pound-note left in her hand by Mr. Carlyle, all had imbued her with a 
deep consciousness of humiliation; and, far from rebelling at or despising 
the small establishment (comparatively speaking) provided for her by 
Mr. Carlyle, she felt thankful to him for it. But to be told continually 
that this was more than he could afford, that she was in fact a blight upon 
his prospects, was enough to turn her heart to bitterness. Oh, that she 
had had the courage to speak out openly to her husband! that he might, 
by a single word of earnest love and assurance, have taken the weight 
from her heart, and rejoiced it with the truth—that all these miserable 
complaints were but the phantoms of his narrow-minded sister. Very 
soon would he have sent Miss Carlyle to the right-about. But Isabel 
never did: when Miss Corny lapsed into her grumbling mood, she would 
hear in silence, or gently bend her aching forehead in her hands, never 
retorting. 

One day, it was in the month of February, after a tolerably long ex- 
plosion of wrath on Miss Corny’s part, not directed against Isabel, but at 
something which had gone wrong amongst the servants, silence super- 
vened. Isabel, who was sitting listless and dispirited, suddenly broke it, 
speaking more to herself than to Miss Carlyle. 

‘“‘T wish evening was come !” 

‘Why do you wish that ?” 

“ Because Archibald would be at home.” 

a Carlyle gave an unsatisfactory grunt. ‘You seem tired, Lady 
Isa e - 

“T am very tired.” 

‘IT don’t wonder at it. I should be tired to death if I sat doing 
nothing all day. Indeed, I think I should soon drop into my grave.” 

“ There’s nothing to do,” returned Lady Isabel. 

“There's always something to do when people like to look for it. 
You might help me with these new table napkins, rather than do 
nothing.” 

“‘T make table napkins!” exclaimed Lady Isabel. 

“ You might do a worse thing, ma’am,”’ snapped Miss Corny. 

“J don’t understand that sort of work,” said Isabel, gently. 

“ Neither does anybody else till they try. For my part, 1’d rather set 
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on and make or mend shoes, than I’d sit with my hands before me. It’s 
a sinful waste of time.” 

“‘T never feel very well now,”’ answered poor Isabel, in an apologetic 
tone. “Tam not equal to exertion.” 

“Then I'd go out for a drive, and take the air. Moping in-doors all 
day does invalids no good.” 

‘But since the ponies started last week and alarmed me, Archibald 
will not allow me to go out, unless he drives me himself.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with John’s driving,” returned Miss 
Corny, in her spirit of contradiction. ‘ And in the matter of experience 
he has had quite as much as your husband, ma’am.” 

“ John was driving when the ponies took fright.” 

“If ponies take fright once, it’s no reason that they should a second 
time. Ring the bell, and order John to bring the carriage round: it is 
what I should advise.” 

Isabel shook her head decisively. ‘‘ No: Archibald bade me not go 
out without him, unless it was in the close carriage. He is so careful of 
me just now; and he knows that I should not be alarmed with him, if 
the ponies did start, like I should with a servant.’’ 

. He occurs to me that you have grown a little fanciful of late, Lady 
sabel.” 

“‘T suppose I have,”’ was the meek answer. ‘I shall be better when 
baby is born: and I shall never feel at a loss then, I shall have plenty 
to do.” 

‘So will most of us I expect,” returned Miss Corny, with a groan. 
‘Why, what on earth—why, if I don’t believe here’s Archibald! What 
brings him home at this time of day ?” 

“ Archibald!’ Out she flew in her glad surprise, meeting him in the 
hall, and falling upon him in her delight. ‘Oh, Archibald, my darling, 
it is as if the sun had shone! What have you come home for ?” 

‘To drive you out, love,”’ he whispered, as he took her back with him, 
and rang the bell. 

“You never told me this morning.”’ 

“ Because I was not sure of being able to come. Peter, let the pony 
carriage be brought round without delay. I am waiting for it.” 

“Why, where are you going with the pony-carriage?’’ exclaimed 
Miss Carlyle, as Isabel left the room to dress herself. 

“Only for a drive.” 

“A drive!” repeated Miss Corny, looking at him in bewilderment. 

“To take Isabel for one. I shall not trust her to John again, yet 
awhile.” 

“ That's the way to get on with your business !” retorted Miss Corny, 
when she could find temper to speak. ‘ Deserting the office in the 
middle of the day!” 

“ Tsabel’s health is of more consequence, just now, than business,” he 
returned, good humouredly. ‘ And you really speak, Cornelia, as if I 
had neither Dill to replace me, nor plenty of ¢ Be under him.” 

“‘ John is a better driver than you are.” 

‘“‘ He is as good a one. But that is not the question.” 

Isabel came down, looking radiant, all her listlessness gone. Mr. Car- 
lyle placed her in the carriage, and drove away, Miss Corny gazing 
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after them with an expression of feee enough to turn a whole dairy of 


milk sour. 

There were many such little episodes as these, so you need not wonder 
that Isabel was not altogether happy. But never, before Mr. Carlyle, 
was the lady’s temper vented upon her; plenty fell to his own share when 
he and his sister were alone; and he had been go accustomed to the sort 
of thing all his life, had got so used to it, like the eels do to skinning, 
that it went, as the saying runs, in at one ear and out at the other, 
making no impression: he never dreamt that Isabel also received her 

on. 

It was a morning early in April. Joyce sat, in its dawn, over a 
large fire in the et alg Lady Tsabel Carl la bear bande clasped 
to pain, and the tears coursing down her cheeks. Joyce was frightened : 
she had had some experience in illness; but illness of this mature she 
had never witnessed, and she was fervently hoping never to witness it 
again, In the adjoining room Jay Lady Isabel, sick nearly unto death. 

The door from the corridor softly opened, and Miss Carlyle entered. 
She had probably never walked with so gentle a step in all her life, and 
she had got a thick wadded mantle over her head and ears. Down she 
sat in a chair quite meekly, and Joyce saw that her face looked as grey 
as the early dawn. 

* Joyce,” whispered she, “ is there danger ?” | 

Oh, ma’am, I trust not! But it’s hard to witness, and it must be 


awful to bear.” 


“ Jt is our common curse, Joyee. You and I may congratulate our- 
selves that we have not chosen to encounter it. Joyce,’’ she added, after 
a pause, “TI trust there’s no danger: I should not like her to die.” 

Miss Carlyle spoke in a low, dread tone. Was she fearing that if her 
poor young «sister-in-law did die, a weight would rest on her own con- 
science for all time ?—a heavy, ever-present weight, whispering that she 
might have rendered her short year of marriage more happy, had she 
chosen; and that she had not so chosen, but had deliberately steeled 
every crevice of her heart against her? Very probably: she looked 
anxious and a ensive in the morning’s twilight. 

“Tf there’s er, Joyce——” 

“ Why do you think there is danger, ma’am ?” interrupted Joyce. 
* Are other people not as ill as this?” 

“Tt is to be hoped they are not,” rejoined Miss Carlyle. “ And why 
is the express gone to Lynneborough for Dr. Martin?” 

Up started Joyce, awestruck. “An express for Dr. Martin! Oh 
ma’am! Whosent it? When did it go?” 

“ All I know is, that it’s gone. Mr. Wainwright went to your master, 
and he came out of his room and sent John galloping to the telegraph- 
office at West Lynne: where could your ears have been, not to hear the 
horse tearing off ? J heard it, I know that, and a nice fright it put me 
in. I went to Mr. Carlyle’s room to ask what was amiss, and he said he 
did not know himself; nothing, he hoped. And then he shut his door 
again in my face, instead of stopping to speak to me as any other Chris- 
tian would.”’ 

Joyce did not answer; she was faint with apprehension ; and there 
was a silence, broken only by the sounds from the next room. Miss 
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Carlyle rose, and a fanciful person might have thoughi she was 
shivering. 

“T can’t stand this, Joyce: I shall go. If they want coffee, or any- 
thing of that, it can be sent here. Ask.” 

“T will presently; in a few minutes,” answered Joyce, with a real 
shiver. “You are not going in, are you, ma’am?” she uttered in appre- 
hension, as Miss Carlyle began to steal on tiptoe to the inner door, and 
Joyce had a lively consciousness that her sight would not be an agree- 
able one to Lady Isabel. “They want the room free: they sent me 
out.” 

“ Not I,” answered Miss Corny. “I could do no good; and those, 
who cannot, are better away.” 

“Just what Mr. Wainwright said, when he dismissed me,” murmured 
Joyce. And Miss Carlyle finally passed into the corridor and withdrew. 

Joyce sat on: it seemed to her an interminable time. And then she 
heard the arrival of Dr. Martin ; heard him go into the next room. By- 
and-by Mr. Wainwright came out of it, into the room where Joyce was 
sitting. Her tongue clove to the root of her mouth, and before she 
could bring out the ominous words, “Is there danger?” he had passed 
through it. 

Mr. Wainwright was on his way to the apartment where he expected 
to find Mr. Carlyle. The latter was pacing it: he had so paced it all 
the night. His pale face flushed as the surgeon entered. 

“You have little mercy on my suspense, Wainwright. Dr. Martin 
has been here these twenty minutes. What does he say ?” 

*‘ Well, he cannot say any more than I did. The symptoms are 
critical, but he hopes she will do well. ‘There’s nothing for it but 
patience.” 

Mr. Carlyle resumed his weary walk. 

‘“‘T come now to suggest that you should send for Little. In these 
protracted cases——’’ 

The speech was interrupted by a cry from Mr. Carlyle, half horror, 
half despair. For the Reverend Mr. Little was the incumbent of St. 
Jude’s, and his apprehensions had flown—he hardly knew to what they 
had not flown. 

“Not for your wife?” hastily rejoined the surgeon. ‘ What good 
should a clergyman do to her? I spoke on the score of the child. 
Should it not live, it may be satisfactory to you and Lady Isabel to 
know that it was baptised.” 

“T thank you, I thank you,” said Mr. Carlyle, grasping his hand in 
his inexpressible relief. ‘ Little shall be sent for.’’ 

“You jumped to the conclusion that your wife’s soul was flitting. 
Please God, she may yet live to bear you other children, if this one does 
die.” 

“Please God!” was the inward aspiration of Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Carlyle,” added the surgeon, in a musing sort of tone, as he laid his 
hand on Mr. Carlyle’s shoulder, which his own head scarcely reached, “ I 
am sometimes at death-beds where the clergyman is sent for, in this 
desperate need, to the fleeting spirit: and I am tempted to ask myself 
what good another man, priest though he be, can do at the twelfth hour, 
where the accounts have not been made up previously ?” 
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It.was hard upon mid-day. The Reverend Mr. Little, Mr. Carlyle, 
and Miss Carlyle were gathered in the dressing-room, round a table on 
which stood.a rich china bowl, containing water for the baptism. Joyce, 
her pale face working with emotion, came into the room, carrying what 
looked like a bundle of flannel. Little cared Mr. Carlyle for that bundle, 
in comparison with his care for his wife. 

“ Joyce,” he whispered, “is it well still ?”’ 

“ lieve so, sir.” , . 

The service commenced. The clergyman took the child. ‘ What 
name ?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Carlyle had never thought about the name. But he replied pretty 


promptl 
William.” For he knew it was a name revered and loved by Lady 





6 


Isabel. 

The minister dipped his fingers in the water. Joyce interrupted, in 
much confusion, looking at her master. 

“Tt is a little girl, sir. I beg your pardon, I’m sure I thought I had 
said so: but I am flurried as I never was before.” 

There was a pause, and then the minister spoke again. ‘‘ Name this 

“Isabel Lucy,” said Mr. Carlyle. Upon which a strange sort of re- 
sentful sniff was heard from Miss Corny. She had robably thought to 
— mention her own: but he had named it after his wife and his 

er. 

Mr. Carlyle was not allowed to see his wife until the evening. His 
eyelashes Sictiadh as he looked down at her. She detected his emotion, 
and a faint smile parted her lips. 

“T fear I bore it badly, Archibald; but let us be thankful that it is 
over. How thankful, none can know, save those who have gone through 
it.” 

“T think they can,” he murmured. “I never knew what thankfulness 
was until this day.” 

“That the baby is safe ?” 

“ That you are safe, my darling ; safe and spared to me. Isabel,” he 
whispered, hiding his face upon hers, “I never until to-day knew what 
prayer was—the prayer of a heart in its sore need.” 

“ Have you written to Lord Mount Severn ?” she asked, after a while. 

“This afternoon,” he replied. 

“Why did you give baby my name—lIsabel ?”’ 

“Do you think I could have given it a prettier one ? I don’t.” 

“Why do you not bring a chair and sit down by me?” 

He smiled and shook his head. “I wish I might. But they limited 
my stay with you to four minutes ; and Wainwright has posted himself 
outside the door with his watch in his hand.” 

Quite true. There stood the careful surgeon: and the short interview 
was over almost as soon as it had begun. 
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II. 
WILSON’§ TONGUE. 


Tue baby lived, and appeared likely to live, and of course the next 
oe to look out for a maid for it. Isabel did not get ra, | _ 
quickly : fever and weakness had a struggle with each other and wi 
her. One day when she was dressed and sitting in her easy-chair, Miss 
Carlyle entered. 

“OF all the servants in the neighbourhood, who should you suppose 
is come up after the place of nurse?” began she to Lady Isabel. 

“Indeed I cannot guess.” 

** Why, Wilson, ~ Hare’s maid. Three years and five months she 
has been with them, and now leaves in consequence of a fall out with 
Barbara. Will you see her?” 

** Is she likely to suit? Is she a good servant?” 

“‘ She’s not a bad servant, as servants go,” responded Miss Carlyle. 
“‘ She’s steady and respectable ; but she has got a tongue as long as from 
here to Lynneborough.”’ 

“That won’t hurt baby,”’ said Lady Isabel. ‘‘ But if she has lived as 
lady’s maid, she probably does not understand the care of infants.’ 

“Yes, she does. She was upper nurse at Squire Pinner’s, before going 
to Mrs. Hare’s. Five years she lived there.” 

“I will see her,” said Lady Isabel. 

: Miss Carlyle left the room to send the servant in, but came back first 
alone. 

“Mind, Lady Isabel, don’t you engage her. If she is likely to suit 
you, let her come again for the answer, and meanwhile I will go down to 
Mrs. Hare’s and learn the ins and the outs of her leaving. It is all very 
plausible for her to put it upon Barbara, but that is only one side of the 
question. Before engaging her, it may be well to hear the other.” 

Of course this was but right. Isabel acquiesced, and the servant was 
introduced: a tall, pleasant-looking woman, with black eyes. Lady 
Isabel inquired why she was leaving Mrs. Hare’s. 

“ My lady, it is through Miss Barbara’s temper. Latterly—oh, for 
this year past—nothing has pleased her ; she has grown nearly as impe- 
rious as the justice himself. I have threatened many times to leave, and 
last evening we came to another outbreak, and I left this morning.” 

“ Left entirely?” 

“Yes, my lady. Miss Barbara provoked me so, that I said last night 
I would leave as soon as breakfast was over. And I did so. I should 
be very glad to take your situation, my lady, if you would please to try 
me.” 

“You have been the upper maid at Mrs. Hare’s ?” 

“ Oh yes, my lady.” 

“Then possibl this situation might not suit you so well as you ima- 
gine. Joyce is the upper servant here, and you would, in a manner, be 
under her. I have great confidence in Joyce; and in case of my illness 
or absence, Joyce would superintend the nursery.” 
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«I should not mind that,” was the applicant’s answer. “We all like 
Joyce, my lady.” 

A few more questions, and then the girl was told to come again in 
the evening for her answer. Miss Carlyle went to the Grove for the 
“ins and outs” of the affair, when Mrs. Hare frankly stated that she 
had nothing to urge against Wilson, save her hasty manner of leaving, 
and believed the chief blame ‘to be due to Barbara. Wilson, therefore, 
was engaged, and was to enter upon her new service the following 


In the afternoon succeeding to it, Isabel was lying on the sofa in her 
bedroom, asleep, as was supposed. In point of fact, she was in that state, 
half sleep, half wakeful delirium, which those who suffer from weakness 
and fever know only too well. Suddenly she was aroused from it by 
hearing her own name mentioned in the adjoining room, where sat Joyce 
‘and Wilson, the latter holding the sleeping infant on her knee, the former 
sewing, the door between the rooms being ajar. 

“ Flow ill she does look,” observed Wilson. 

“ Who ?” asked Joyce. } 

“ Her ladyship. She looks just as if she’d never get over it.” 

“She is getting over it quickly, now,” returned Joyee. “If you had 
seen her a week ago, you would not say she was looking ill now—speak- 
ing in comparison.” 

** My goodness! would not somebody's ropes be up again if anything 
should happen ?” 

“ Nonsense !” crossly returned Joyce. 

** You may cry out ‘nonsense’ for ever, Joyce, but they would,” went 
on Wilson. ‘ And she would snap him up, to a dead certainty; she’d 
mever let him escape her a second time. She is as much in love with 
him as she ever was.” 

“Tt was all talk and fancy,” said Joyce. “ West Lynne must be busy. 
Mr. Carlyle never cared for her.” 

“That's more than you know. I have seen a little, Joyce; I have 
seen him kiss her.” ‘ 

“A pack of rubbish!” remarked Joyce. “ That tells nothing.” 

**T don’t say it does: there’s not a young man living but what’s fond 
of a sly kiss in the dark, if he can get it. He gave her that locket and 
chain she wears.” 

“‘ Who wears?” retorted Joyce, determined not graciously to coun- 
tenance the subject. ‘ I don’t want to hear anything about it.” 

“* Who,’ now! Why, Miss Barbara. She has hardly had it off her 
neck since: my belief is, she wears it in her sleep.”’ 

“« More simpleton she !”’ echoed Joyce. 

“The night before he left West Lynne to marry Lady Isabel—and 
didn’t the news come upon us like a thunderclap!— Miss Barbara 
had been at Miss Carlyle’s, and he brought her home. A lovely night 
it was, the moon rising, and nearly as light as day. He somehow broke 
her parasol in coming home, and when they got to our gate there was 
@ love scene.” 

“ Were you a third in it ?” sarcastically demanded Joyce. 

“ Yes—without meaning to be. That skinflint old justice won’t allow 
followers in-doors, and there’s no seeing anybody on the sly in that con- 
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i back kitehen-ganden, where there's nothing hardly hi than 
pace so the only chance we have is —— half plead chat 
mr So egg ay comes up. I was ex- 
pecting some t evening—a nasty faithless fellow he turned out, 
and went, three months after, and mor the barmaid at the Buck’s 
Head !—and I was in the trees waiting for him. Up came Mr. Carlyle 
aml Miss Barbara. She wanted him to go in, but he would not, and 
they stood there. Something was said about the locket, and about his 

iving her a piece of his hair to put in it: I could not catch the words 
distinctly, I did not dane to stir nearer, for fear of their hearing me. 
It was a regular love scene; I could hear enough for that. If ever any- 
body thought to be Mrs. Carlyle, Barbara Hare did, that night.” 

“Why, you great gaby! You have just said it was the night before 
he went to be manried !” 

“T don’t care; she did. After he was gone, I saw her lift up her 
ands and her face im eestasy, and say he could never know how much 
she loved him until she was Nis wife. Be you very sure, Joyce, many @ 
love passage had passed between them two: but I suppose when my 
lady was thrown in his way he couldn’t resist her rank and her beauty, 
amd the old love was cast over. It is in the nature of man to be fickle, 
specially those that can boast of their own good looks, like Mr. Carlyle.” 

“* Mr. Carlyle’s not fickle,” 

“I can tell you some more yet. Two or three days after that, Miss 
Corny came up to our house with the news of his marriage. I was in 
mistress’s bedroom, and they were in the room underneath, the windows 
open, and I heard Miss Corny tell the tale, for I was leaning out. Up 
eame Miss Barbara upon an excuse and flew into her room, and I went 
into the corridor. A few moments, and I heard a noise: it was a sort 
of wail, or groan, and I opened the door softly, fearing she might be 
fainting. Joyce, if my heart never ached for anybody before, it ached 
then. She was lying on the floor, her hands writhed together, and her 
poor face all white, like one in mortal agony. I'd have given a quarter’s 
wages to be able to say a word of comfort to her; but I didn’t dare 
interfere with sueh sorrow as that. I ecame out again and shut the door 
without her seeing me.” 

“‘ How thoroughly stupid she must have been!” uttered Joyce: “ to 
go caring for one who did not care for her.” 

“I tell you, Joyce, you don’t know that he did not care. You are as 
obstinate as the justice! And I wish to goodness you wouldn’t inter- 
rupt me. They came up here to pay the wedding visit, master, mistress, 
and she ; came in state in the grand chariot, with the coachman and 
Jasper: if you have got any memory at all, you can’t fail to recollect 
it. Miss Barbara remained behind at East Lynne to spend the rest of 
the day.” 

“ I remember it.”’ 

“T was sent to fetch her home in the evening, Jasper being out, I 
came the field way; for the dust by the road was enough to smother 
one, and at the last stile but one, what do you think [ came upon a 

Joyee lifted her eyes. “A snake, perhaps.” 

‘7 came upon Miss Barbara and Mr. Carlyle. What had passed, 
nobody knows but themselves. She was leaning her back against the 
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stile, crying ; low, soft sobs breaking from her, like one might expect to 
hear from a breaking heart. It seemed as if she had been reproaching 
him, as if some explanation had passed, and I heard him say that from 
henceforth they could only be brother and sister. I spoke soon, for fear 
they should see me, and Mr. Carlyle got over the stile. Miss Barbara 
said to him that he need not come any farther, but he just held out his 
arm and came with her to our back gate. I went on then to open the 
door, and I saw him with his head bent down to her, and her two hands 
held in his. We don’t know how it was between them, I tell you.” 

‘‘ At any rate she is a downright fool to suffer herself to love him still !” 
uttered Joyce, indignantly. 

*‘ So she is, but she does do it. She’ll often steal out to the gate about 
the time she knows he’ll be passing, and watch him by, not letting him 
see her. It is nothing but her unhappiness, her jealousy of Lady Isabel, 
that makes her cross: I assure you, Joyce, in this past year she has so 
changed that she’s not like the same person. If Mr. Carlyle should ever 
get tired of my lady, and F 

‘Wilson !” harshly interrupted Joyce. “ Have the goodness to recol- 


lect yourself.” 

as What have I said now? Nothing but truth. Men are shamefully 
fickle, husbands worse than sweethearts, and I’m sure I’m not thinking 
of anything wrong. But to go back to the argument that we began 
with—I say that if anything happened to my lady, Miss Barbara, as sure 
as fate, would step into her shoes.”’ 

“ Nothing is going to happen to her,”’ returned Joyce, with com- 
posure. 

“I hope it is not, now or later—for the sake of this dear little inno- 
cent thing upon my lap,’’ went on the undaunted Wilson. “ She would 
not make a very kind stepmother, for it is certain that where the first 
wife has been hated, her children won’t be loved. She would turn Mr. 
Carlyle against them——” 

“TI tell you what it is, Wilson,” interrupted Joyce, in a firm, unmis- 
takable tone, “if you think to pursue these sort of topics at East Lynne, 
I shall inform my lady that you are unsuitable for the situation.” 

“I dare say !”’ 

“And you know that when I make up my mind to a thing, I do it,” 
continued Joyce. “ Miss Carlyle may well say you have the longest 
tongue in West Lynne: but you might have the grace to know that 
this subject is one more unsuitable to it than another, whether you are 
eating Mr. Hare’s bread, or whether you are eating Mr. Carlyle’s. An- 
other word, Wilson: it appears to me that you have carried on a prying 
system in Mrs. Hare’s house: do not attempt such a thing in this.”’ 

‘You were always one of the straitlaced sort, Joyce,” cried Wilson, 
laughing good humouredly. ‘ But now that I have had my say out, I 
shall stop: and you need not fear I should be such a simpleton as to go 
prattling of this kind of thing to the servants.” 

Now just fancy this conversation penetrating to Lady Isabel! She 
heard it, every word. It is all very well to oppose the argument, 
“ Who attends to the gossip of servants?” Let me tell you it depends 
upon what the subject may be, whether the gossip is attended to, or not. 
It might not, and indeed would not, have made so great an impression 
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upon her had she been in strong health, but she was weak, feverish, in a 
state of ape delirium: and she hastily took up the idea that Archibald 
Carlyle had never loved her, that he had admired her and made her his 
wife in his ambition, but that his heart had been given to Barbara Hare. 

A pretty state of excitement she worked herself into as she lay there, 
jealousy and fever, ay, and love too, playing pranks with her brain. It 
was near the dinner os and when Mr. Carlyle entered, he was startled 
to see her: her pallid cheeks were burning with a red hectic, and her 
eyes glistened with fever. 

“Isabel! you are worse!” he uttered, approaching her with a quick 
step. 
She partially rose from the sofa, and clasped hold of him in her emo- 
tion. “Oh, Archibald! Archibald!” she uttered, “don’t marry her! I 
could not rest in my grave.” 

Mr. Carlyle, in his puzzled astonishment, believed her to be labouring 
under some temporary hallucination, the result of weakness. He set 
himself to soothe her, but it seemed that she could not be soothed. She 
burst into a storm of tears, and began again: wild words. 

“ She would ill-treat my child ; she would draw your love from it, and 
from my memory. Archibald, you must not marry her.” 

‘You must be speaking from the influence of a dream, Isabel,’’ he 
soothingly said ; “‘ you have been asleep, and are not yet awake. Be 
still, and recollection will return to you. There, love ; rest upon me.” 

“ To think of her as your wife brings pain enough to kill me,” she 
continued to reiterate. ‘‘ Promise me that you will not marry her: 
Archibald, promise it !” 

“T will promise you anything in reason,” he replied, bewildered with 
her words, “ but I do not know what you mean. ‘There is no possibility 
of my marrying any one, Isabel: you are my wife.” 

“But if 1 die? I may; you know I may; and many think I shall— 
do not let her usurp my place.” 

“Indeed she shall not—whoever you may be talking of. What have 
you been dreaming? Who is it that is troubling your mind ?” 

“Archibald, do you need to ask? Did you love no one before you 
— me? Perhaps you have loved her since—perhaps you love her 

Mr. Carlyle began to discern “ method in her madness.” He changed 
“ ne tone to one of grave earnestness. ‘ Of whom do you speak, 

sa aad 

“‘ Of Barbara Hare.” 

He knitted his brow; he was both annoyed and vexed. Whatever 
had put this bygone nonsense into his wife’s head ? He quitted the sofa, 
where he had been supporting her, and stood upright before her, calm, 
dignified, almost solemn in his seriousness. 

“Isabel, what notion you can possibly have picked up about myself 
and Barbara Hare, I am unable to conceive. I never loved Barbara 
Hare; I never entertained the faintest shadow of love for her; either 
before my marriage or since. You must tell me what has given rise to 
this idea in your mind.” 

“ But she loved you.” 

A moment's hesitation ; for of course Mr. Carlyle was conscious that 
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she had; but, taking all the ercumstances into consideration, more espe~ 
cially how he learnt the fact, he could not in honour aeknowledge it every 
to his wife. “If it was so, Isabel, she was more hensibly foolish 
than I should have given Barbara’s good sense credit for: # woman may 
well lose herself, as suffer herself to love, unsongtt. If she did 

ive her love to me, I can only say I was entirely unconscious of it. 
me, you have as mueh cause to be jealous of Cornelia, as you 


have of Barbara Hare.” 
Isabel sighed: it was a sigh of relief, and her breathing grew calmer. 
She felt imexpressibly reassured. Mir. Carlyle bent his head, and spoke 


in a tender, though a pained tone. 
“T had not thought that the past year was quite thrown away. What 
proof can a man give, of true and earnest love, that I have not given 


She looked up, her eyelashes wet with contrition, took his hand and 
held it between ~ “ Don’t be angry with me, Archibald: the trouble 
and the doubt would not have arisen had I eared for you less.” 

He smiled again, his own fond smile, and bent lower. “ And now tell 
me what put this into your brain ?”’ 

An impulse rose-withim her that: she would tell him all: the few words 
dropped by Susan and Joyce twelve months before, the conversation she 
had just overheard: but, in that moment of renewed confidence, it did 
appear to her that she must have been very foolish to attach importance 
to it—that a sort of humiliation, in listenmg: to the eonverse of servants, 
was reflected on her, and she remained silent. 

“ = any one been striving to bias your mind against me ?’” he’ re- 
sumed. 

“ Arehibald! no. Would any ene dare to do it ?” 

“Then did you dream?—and eould net forget it on awaking: ?” 

“TI do sometimes dream strange things, especially in my feverish after- 
noon sleeps. I think I am a little delirious at times, Archibald, and do 
not know what is real, and what fancy.” 

The answer, while expressing” correctly her physical state, was an 
evasive one, but not cntively Ei it fall on the ear of Mr. Carlyle. It 
presented to him the only probable solution of the enigma, and he never 
thought to question it. 

“ Don’t have any more of these dreams; if you caw Help it,” he said. 
“Regard them for what they are—iltusions—neither pleasant’ for you, 
nor fair to me. I am bound to you by fond ties as well as by legal 
ones, remember, Isabel; and it is out of Barbara Hare’s: power’ to step 
between us.” 

There never was a passion in this world, there never wil! be one, so 
fantastic, so delusive, so powerful as jealousy. Mr. Carlyle dismissed the 
episode from his thoughts; he believed his’ wife’s emotion to have arisen 
simply from a feverish dream, and never supposed but that, with the 
dream, its recollection would pass away from her. Not so. Implicitly 
relying upon her husband’s words at the moment, feeling quite ashamed 
at her own suspicion, Lady Isabel afterwards suffered the unhappy fear 
to regain its influence: the ill-starred revelations of Wilson reasserted 
their power, overmastering the denial of Mr. Carlyle. Shakspeare calls 
jealousy yellow and green: I think it may be called’ black and white; for 
it most assuredly views white as black, and black as white. The most 
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fanciful surmises wear the aspect of truth, the greatest improbabilities 
appear as consistent realities. Not another word said Isabel to her 
husband ; and the feeling—you will understand this, if youhave ever 
been foolish enough to sun yourself in its delights y caused her 
to grow more attached to him, to be more eager for his love. But cer- 
tain it is, that Barbara Hare dwelt on her heart like am ineubus. 


Til. 


CAPTAIN THORN AT WEST LYNUE. 


‘‘ BarBaRA, how fine the day seems!” 

“It is a beautiful day, mamma.” d 

“I do think I should be all the better for going out.” 

‘“‘T am sure you would, mamma,” was Barbara’s amswer. “ If you 
went out. more, you would find the benefit: every fine day you ought to 
do so.” 

“ But I have not spirits for it, dear,” sighed Mrs. Hare. “ The first 
bright days of spring, the first warm days of summer, always did have an 
exhilarating effect upom me, even when I was in health. I think I must 
go out “ee There’s your papa in the gardem: ask him if i will be 
convenient.” 

Barbara was darting off, but arrested her steps fora moment. “ Mamma, 
you have been talking these three weeks of buying the new dresses and 
other things that we require: why not do so to-day ?” 

Ninduaiite don’t know,” hesitated Mrs. Hare, in the irresolution natural. 
to her. 

“Yes, yes, you will not find a better opportunity.” And away went 
Barbara. 

Justice Hare was in his front garden, imperiously pointing out to his 
servant, Benjamin, something which had not been 5 A aceording to his 
directions.. Benjamin fulfilled the duties of coachman and groom at the 
Grove, filling up his spare time with gardening. He was a married man, 
aud slept. at home, though he took his meals in the house; coming to it 
early, and. going away late. The justice was in his dressing-gown and 
wig, and was working himself into a passion when, Barbara approached. 
She was the only one of the three children not afraid of her father: Bar- 
bara "wag in. awe of him, but. not. so utterly as the others, 

« apa.” 

“What do you want?” said the justice, turning round his portly 
person. 

“Mamma, thinks that it would do her geod to go out this fine day. 
Can we have the carriage ?” 

The justice paused before he answered, and looked up at the sky. 
“Where does she want to be off to?” 

“We wish to do some shopping, please papa. Only in West Lynne,” 
hastily added Barbara, seeing a cloud rise on the paternal countenanee. 
“ Not at Lyuueborough.” 

“ And your mamma thinks I am yoiug to drive her!” cried Justice 
Hare. “I'd see the shops further, first. The last time you and she went 
into one, you kept me waiting an hour and a half.” 
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“ Benjamin can drive us, papa.” 

Mr. istatnnde pompously across the grass to the dining-room window, 
threw it and satneond his wife. Barbara drew close, and stood 
timidly at his side. 


“ Do you say you want to go shopping to-day, Anne ?” 

“Not particularly to-day,” was the meek answer, meekly delivered ; 

“‘any day will do for it. Did you think of using the carriage yourself?” 

‘I don’t know,” replied the justice. The fact is, he had not thought 

about it at all; but he liked every scheme, every movement to be pro- 
by himself, to be regulated by his own will 

“ The day is so fine that I think I ought to take advantage of it,” said 
Mrs. Hare. ‘“ And Barbara must have her summer dresses bought.” 

“She’s always having dresses bought,” growled the justice. 

“Oh, papa! I-——” 

“ Silence, young lady. You have twice as many as you need.” 

“Perhaps, Richard, I might manage to walk in and back, without 
being much fatigued, if you cannot spare me the carriage,” said Mrs. 
Hare, gently. ) 

“ And have you laid up for a week! What next? The idea of your 
walking into West Lynne and back! that would be a piece of folly.” 

The justice shut down the window, and strode back to Benjamin, 
leaving Mrs. Hare and Barbara at an uncertainty: were they to go, or 
were they not? Barbara went in-doors to her mother. 

‘‘ Barbara, dear, I wonder where your papa was thinking of going in 
the carriage ?”’ 

“‘T don’t believe he was going anywhere,” replied independent Miss 
Barbara. 

* Oh, child!” 

* Well, I don’t. Only he always must oppose everybody. Mamma, 
I do think you might walk in, and we could come back in one of Coke’s 
flys.” 

"Mrs. Hare shook her head. “I have no doubt I could walk quite well 
one way, Barbara: but I should not think of doing so, unless your papa 
server 

bara was looking from the window. She saw Benjamin gather up 
his garden tools and put them away. He then crossed to the narrow 
side-path which led down by the house to the back, where the stables 
were situated. Barbara ran through the hall and intercepted him. 

“‘ Has papa given any orders about the carriage, Benjamin ?” 

‘Yes, miss. Iam to drive you and mistress into West Lynne. I[ 
was to get ready directly, he said.” 

Back waltzed Barbara. ‘“ Mamma, it is all right: Benjamin is gone 
to get the carriage ready. You would like a bit of luncheon before you 
go? I will order in the tray.” 

“‘ Anything you please, dear,” said the sweet-tempered, gentle woman. 
‘I don’t know why, but I feel glad to go out to-day: perhaps, because 
it is so lovely.” 

Benjamin made ready his carriage and himself, drove out of the yard 
at the back, and brought the carriage round to the front gate. As Mrs. 
Hare and Barbara went down the path, Mr. Hare was in the garden still. 
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“ Thank you, Richard,” she said as she passed him, a loving smile light- 
ing her delicate face. 

“Mind you are home by the dinner hour, and don’t let Barbara spend 
too much money,” cried the justice, in return. But he was not polite 
enough to go and hand them in. 

The carriage—or phaeton, as it was often called—was a somewhat old- 
fashioned concern, like many country things are apt to be. A small box 
in front for the driver, and a wide seat with a head behind, accommo- 
dating Barbara well between them when Mr. and Mrs. Hare both sat in 
it. Mr. Hare, however, generally drove, himself, taking no servant. The 
head was down to-day, but it was found convenient in rainy weather; 
and there were a double set of poles, so that one horse or a pair might be 
driven in it. Very rarely, never unless they were going a distance, was 
a pair used: the long-tailed, black coach horses were taken out in turn, 
for the justice kept but that pair; and a saddle-horse for himself. 

Benjamin drew the rug carefully over his mistress’s knees—the ser- 
vants did not like Mr. Hare, but would have laid down their lives for her 
—ascended to his box, and drove them to their destination, the linen- 
draper’s. It was an excellent shop, situated a little beyond the office of 
Mr. Carlyle, and Mrs. Hare and Barbara were soon engaged in that oc- 
cupation, said to possess for all women a fascination. ‘They had been 
deep in it about an hour, when Mrs. Hare discovered that her bag was 
missing. 

“I must have left it in the carriage, Barbara. Go and bring it, will 
you, my dear? The pattern of that silk is in it.” 

Barbara went out. The carriage and Benjamin and the sleek old 
horse were all waiting drowsily together. Barbara could not see the bag, 
and she appealed to the servant. 

_“ Find mamma’s bag, Benjamin. It must be somewhere in the car- 
riage.” 

Benjamin got off his box, and began to search. Barbara waited, 
gazing listlessly down the street. The sun was shining brilliantly, and 
its rays fell upon the large cable chain of a gentleman, who was saunter- 

ing idly up the pavement, making its gold links and its drooping seal and 
key glitter, as they crossed his waistcoat. It shone also upon the ena- 
melled gold studs of his shirt front, making ¢hem glitter ; and as he sud- 
denly raised his ungloved hand, a white hand, to stroke his moustache— 
by which action you may know a vain man—a diamond ring that he wore 
gleamed with a light that was positively dazzling. Involuntarily Barbara 
thought of the description her brother Richard had given of certain 
dazzling jewels worn by another. 

She watched him advance. He was a handsome man of, perhaps, 
seven or eight-and-twenty, tall, slender, and well made, his eyes and hair 
black. A very pleasant expression sat upon his countenance, and on the 
left hand he wore a light buff kid glove, and was swinging its fellow by 
the fingers, apparently in deep thought, as he softly whistled to himself. 
But for the great light cast at that moment by the sun, Barbara might 
not have noticed the jewellery, or connected it in her mind with the other 
jewellery in that unhappy secret. 

“ Halloa! Thorn, is that you? Just step over here!” 
July—vou. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXV. U 
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The speaker was Otway Bethel, who was on the opposite side of the 
street ; the spoken-to, the.gentleman with the jewellery. But the latter 
was in a brown study, and did not hear. Bethel called out again, 
louder. 

“ Captain Thorn !” 

That was heard. Captain Thorn nodded, and turned short off across 
the street. Barbara stood like one in a dream, her brain, her mind, her 

all a confused mass together. 

“ Here’s the bag, Miss Barbara. It had got among the folds of the 
jamin held it out to her, but she took no notice: she was uneon- 

scious of all external things, save one. That she beheld the real murdever 
of Hallijohn, she entertained no manner of doubt. In every particular 
he tallied with the description given by Richard : tall, dark, vain, hand- 
some, delicate hands, jewellery, and—Captain Thorn! Barbara’s cheeks 
white, and her heart turned sick. 

“ The bag, Miss Barbara.”’ ; 

Away tore Barbara, leaving Benjamin and the bag in wonder. She 
had eaught sight of Mr. Wainwright the surgeon at.a little distance, and 

towards him. 

“Mr. Wainwright,” began she, forgetting ceremony in her agitation, 
“you see that gentleman, talking to Otway Bethel. Who is he?” 

Mr. Wainwright had to put his glasses across the bridge of his nose 
before he could answer, for he was short sighted. ‘That? Oh, it is a 
Captain Thorn. He is visiting the Herberts, | believe.” 

“ Where does he come from ? Where does he live?” reiterated Bar- 
bara, in her eagerness. 

*T don’t know anything about him. I saw him this morning with 

g Smith, and he told me he was a friend of the Herberts. You are 
not looking well, Miss Barbara.” 

She made no answer. Captain Thorn and Mr. Bethel came walking 
down the street, and the latter saluted her, but she was too much con- 
fused to respond to it. Mr. Wainwright then wished her good day, and 
Barbara walked slowly back. Mrs. Hare was appearing at the shop 
door. 

“ My dear, how long you are! Cannot the bag be found ?” 

“T went to speak to Mr. Wainwright,” answered Barbara, mechani- 
cally taking the bag from Benjamin and giving it to her mother, her 
whole heart and eyes still abso with that one object, moving away in 
the distance. 

“You look pale, child. Are you well ?” 

“Oh yes, quite. Let us get our shopping over, mamma.” 

She moved on to their places at the counter as she spoke, eager to 
“pet it over’? and be at home, that she might have time for thought. 
Mrs. Hare wondered what had come to her: the pleased interest, displayed 
in their purchases previously, was now gone; and she sat inattentive and 
a . 
«“ Now, my dear, it is only waiting for you to choose. Which of the 
two silks will you have P” 

“Either. Any. Take which you like, mamma.” 

* Barbara, what has come to you ?” 
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“T believe I am tired,” said Barbara, with a foreed laugh, as she 
led herself to pay some sort of attention. “I don’t like the green: 
I will take the other.” 

They arrived at home. Barbara got just five minutes alone in her 
chamber, before the dinner was on the table. All the conelusion she could 
come to, was, that she could do nothing, save tell the facts te Archibald 
Carlyle. 

How should she contrive to see him? The business might admit of no 
delay. She supposed she must go to East Lynne that. evening: but 
where would be her excuse for it at home? Puzzling over it, she went 
down to dinner. During the meal, Mrs. Hare began talking of some silk 
she had purchased for a mantle. She should have it made like Miss 
Carlyle’s new one: when Miss Carlyle was at the Grove the other day, 
about Wilson’s character, she had offered her the pattern, and she, Mrs. 
Hare, would send one of the servants up for it after dinner. 

“Oh, mamma, let me go!” burst forth Barbara. And so vehemently 
spoke she, that the justice paused in his carving, and demanded what 
ailed her. Barbara made some timid excuse. 

“‘Her eagerness is natural, Richard,” smiled Mrs. Hare. ‘“ Barbara 
thinks she shall get a peep at the baby, I expect. All young folks are 
fond of babies.” 

Barbara’s face flushed crimson: but she did not contradict the opinion. 
She could not eat her dinner: she was too full of poor Richard: she 
played with it, and then sent away her plate, nearly untouched. 

“ That’s through the finery she has been buying,”’ pronounced Justice 
Hare. “ Her head is stuffed up with it.” 

No opposition was offered to Barbara’s going to East Lynne. She 
ne a it just as their dinner was over. It was for Miss Carlyle she 
asked. 

“ Miss Carlyle is not at home, miss. She is spending the day out; and 
my lady does not receive visitors yet.”’ 

It was a sort of checkmate. Barbara was compelled to say she would 
see Mr. Carlyle. Peter ushered her into the drawing-room, and Mr. 
Carlyle came to her. 

“T am so very sorry to disturb you; to have asked for you,” began 
Barbara, with a burning face, for somehow, a certain evening interview of 
hers with him, twelve months before, was disagreeably present to her. 
Never, since that evening of agitation, had Barbara suffered herself to 
betray emotion to Mr. Carlyle: her manners to him had been calm, 
courteous, and indifferent. And she now more frequently called him 
‘Mr. Carlyle” than “ Archibald.” 

“Take a seat, take a seat, Barbara.” 

“T asked for Miss Carlyle,” she continued, “ for mamma is in want of 
a pattern that she promised to lend her; but, in point of fact, it was you 
I wished to see. You remember the Lieutenant Thorn, whom Richard 
spoke of as being the real criminal ?” 

“ Yen.” 

“I think he is at West Lynne.” 

Mr. Carlyle was aroused to eager interest. “He! That same 
Thorn ?” 

“It can be no other. Mamma and I were shopping to-day, and I 
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went out for her bag which she had left in the carriage. While Benjamin 
was getting it, I saw a stranger coming up the street ; a tall, good-look- 
ing, dark-haired man, with a conspicuous gold chain and studs. The sun 
was full upon him, causing the ornaments to shine, especially a diamond 
ring which he wore, for he had one hand raised to his face. The thought 
flathed over me, ‘ That is just like the description Richard gave of the 
man Thorn.’ Why the idea should have occurred to ne‘in that strange 
manner, I do not know, but it most assuredly did occur: though I did 
not really suppose him to be the same. Just then I heard him spoken to 

some one on the other side the street, it was Otway Bethel, and he 
called him Captain Thorn.” 

‘“‘ This is curious indeed, Barbara. I did not know any stranger was 
at West Lynne.’ 

“JT saw Mr. Wainwright, and asked him who it was. He said a 
Captain Thorn, a friend of the Herberts. A Lieutenant Thorn four or 
five years ago, would probably be Captain Thorn now.” 

Mr. Carlyle nodded, and there was a pause. 

“ What can be done ?” asked Barbara. 

Mr. Carlyle was passing one hand over his brow; it was a habit of his 
when deep in thought. “It is hard to say what is to be done, Barbara. 
The description you give of this man certainly tallies with that given by 
Richard. Did he look like a gentleman ?” 

“ Very much so. A remarkably aristocratic-looking man, as it struck 
me.” 

Mr. Carlyle again nodded assentingly. He remembered Richard’s 
words, when describing the other: “an out-and-out aristocrat.” “ Of 
course, Barbara, the first thing must be to try and ascertain whether it 
is the same,”’ he observed. “ If we find that it is, then we must delibe- 
rate upon future measures. I will see what I can pick up, and let you 
know.” ‘ 

Barbara rose. Mr. Carlyle escorted her across the hall, and then 
strolled down the park by her side, deep in the subject; and quite un- 
conscious that Lady Isabel’s jealous eyes were watching them from her 
dressing-room window. 

“You say he seemed intimate with Otway Bethel ?” 

“ As to being intimate, I cannot say. Otway Bethel spoke as though 
he knew him.” 

“ This must have caused excitement to Mrs. Hare.”’ 

“You forget, Archibald, that mamma was not told anything about 
Thorn,” was the answer of Barbara. “The uncertainty would have 
worried her to death. All Richard said to her was, that he was innocent, 
that it was a stranger who did the deed, and she asked for no particulars : 
she has implicit faith in Richard’s truth.” 

“True; I did forget,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ I wish we could find out 
some one who knew the other Thorn: to ascertain that they were the 
same would be a great point gained.” 

He went as far as the park gates with Barbara, shook hands, and 
wished her good evening. Scarcely had she departed, when Mr. Carlyle 
saw two gentlemen advancing from the opposite direction, in one of 
whom he recognised Tom Herbert, and the other—instinct told him— 
was Captain Thorn. He waited till they came up. 
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“Tf this isn’t lucky, seeing you,” cried Mr. Tom Herbert, who was a 
free-and-easy sort of gentleman, the second son of a brother justice of 
Mr. Hare’s: “I wish to goodness you'd give us a draught of your cider, 
Carlyle. We went up to Beauchamp’s for a stroll, but found them all 
out; and I’m awfully thirsty. Captain Thorn, Carlyle.” 

Mr. Carlyle invited them to his house, and ordered in refreshments, 
Young Herbert coolly threw himself into an arm-chair and lit a cigar. 
“Come, Thorn,” cried he, “here’s a weed for you.” 

Captain Thorn glanced towards Mr. Carlyle: he appeared of a far 
more gentlemanly nature than Tom Herbert. 

“ You'll have one too, Carlyle,” said Herbert, holding out his cigar- 
ease. ‘Oh, I forgot; you are a muff ; don’t smoke one twice in @ year. 
I say, how’s Lady Isabel ?” 

“ Very ill still.” 

“ By Jove, is she, though? Tell her I am sorry to hear it, will you, 
Carlyle. But—I say! will she smell the smoke ?” asked he, with a mix- 
ture of alarm and concern in his face. 

Mr. Carlyle reassured him upon the point, and turned to Captain 
Thorn. 

“ Are you acquainted with this neighbourhood?” 

Captain Thorn smiled. ‘I only reached West Lynne yesterday.” 

“You were never here before, then?” continued Mr. Carlyle, setting 
down the last as a probably evasive answer. 

‘* No.” 

“He and my brother Jack, you know, are in the same regiment,” put 
in Tom Herbert, with scant ceremony. “Jack had invited him down 
for some fishing and that, and Thorn arrives. But he never sent word 
he was coming, you see; Jack had given him up, and is off on some Irish 
expedition, the deuce knows where. Precious unlucky that it should have 
happened so. Thorn says he shall cut short his stay, and go again.” 

The conversation turned upon fishing, and in the heat of argument 
the stranger mentioned a certain pond, and its famous eels—* the “Low 
Pond.” Mr. Carlyle looked at him, speaking, however, in a careless 
manner. 

“Which do you mean? We have two ponds not far apart, each called 
the ‘Low Pond.’” 

‘“‘T mean the one on an estate about three miles from here: Squire 
Thorpe’s, unless I am mistaken.” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled. ‘I think you must have been in the neighbour- 
hood before, Captain Thorn. Squire Thorpe is dead, and the property 
has passed to his daughter’s husband, and that Low Pond was filled up 
three years ago.” 

‘T have heard a friend mention it,” was Captain Thorn’s reply, spoken 
in an indifferent tone, though he evidently wished not to pursue the 
subject. 

Mr. Carlyle, by easy degrees, turned the conversation upon Swainson, 
the place whence Richard Hare’s Captain Thorn was suspected to have 
come. The present Captain Thorn said he knew it “a little,” he had 
once been “staying there a short time.” Mr. Carlyle became nearly 
convinced that Barbara’s suspicions were correct. The descriptions cer- 
tainly agreed, so far as he could judge, in the most minute particulars. 
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The man before him wore two rings, a diamond—and a very beautiful 
diamond, too—on the one hand ; a seal ring on the other; his hands were 
delicate to a degree, and his handkerchief, a cambric one of unusually 
fine texture, was not entirely guiltless of scent. Mr. Carlyle quitted the 
room for a moment, and summoned Joyce to him. 

«My lady has been asking for you, sir,” said Joyce. 

“Tell her I will be up the moment these gentlemen leave. Joyce,” 
he added, “find an excuse to come into the room presently; you can 
bring something or other in; I want you to look at this stranger who 1s 
with young Mr. Herbert. Notice him well; I fancy you may have seen 
him before.” 

Mr. Carlyle returned to the room, leaving Joyce surprised. However, 
she presently followed, taking in some water, and lingered a few minutes, 
apparently placing the things on the table in better order. 

hen the two departed, Mr. Carlyle called Joyce, before proceeding 
to his wife’s room. ‘ Well ?” he questioned, “did you recognise him ?” 

“ Not at all, sir. He seemed quite strange tome.” 

“Cast your thoughts back, Joyce. Did you never see him in years 
gone by ?” 

J a looked puzzled, but she replied in the negative. | 

“Is he the man, think you, who used to ride over from Swainson to 
see Afy?” 

Joyce’s face flushed crimson. “Oh, sir!” was all she uttered. 

“ The name is the same, Thorn: I thought it possible the men might 
be,” observed Mr. Carlyle. 

“Sir, Icannot say. I never saw that Captain Thorn but once, and I 
don’t know—I don’t know”—Joyce spoke slowly and with consideration 
—*that I should at all know him again. I did not think of him when 
I looked at this gentleman ; but at any rate, no appearance in this one 
struck upon my memory as being familiar.” 

So, from Joyce Mr. Carlyle obtained no clue, one way or the other. 
The following day, he sought out Otway Bethel. 

“Are you intimate with that Captain Thorn who is staying with the 
Herberts?” asked he. 

“« Yes,” answered Bethel, derisively, “if passing a couple of hours in 
his company can constitute intimacy. That’s all I have seen of Thorn.” 

“ Are you sure?” pursued Mr. Carlyle. 

“Sure!” returned Bethel; ‘“‘ why, what are you driving at now? I 
called in at Herbert’s the night before last, and Tom asked me to stay 
the evening. Thorn had just come. A jolly bout we had; cigars and 
cold onan 

“ Bethel,” said Mr. Carlyle, dashing to the point, “is it the Thorn 
who used go after Afy Hallijohn ? Come, you can tell if you like.” 

Bethel remained dumb for a moment, apparently with amazement. 
*¢ ‘What a confounded lie!” uttered he, at length. ‘“ Why, it’s no more 
that Thorn than What Thorn ?” he broke off, abruptly. 

“ You are equivocating, Bethel. The Thorn who was mixed up—or 
said to be—in the Hallijohn affair. Is this the same man?”’ 

“ You are a fool, Carlyle: which is what I never took you to be yet,” 
was Mr. Bethel’s rejoinder, spoken in a savage tone. “ i have told you 
that I never knew there was any Thorn mixed up with Afy, and I 
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should like to know why my word is not to be believed? I never saw 
Thorn in my life till I saw him the other night at the Herberts’, and that 
I would take an oath to, if put to it.” 

Bethel quitted Mr. Carlyle with the last word, and the latter gazed 
after him, revolving points in his brain. The mention of Thorn’s name 
(the one spoken of by Richard Hare) appeared to excite some sore feel- 
ing in Bethel’s mind, arousing it to irritation. Mr. Carlyle remembered 
that it had done so previously, and now it had done so again: and yet, 
Bethel was an easy-natured man in general, far better-tempered than 
principled. That there was something hidden, some mystery connected 
with the affair, Mr. Carlyle felt sure, Tut he could not attempt so much 
as a guess at what it might be. And his interview with Bethel brought 
him no nearer the point he wished to find out — whether this Thorn 
was the same man. In walking back to his office, he met Mr. Tom 
Herbert. 

“ Does Captain Thorn purpose making a long stay with you?” he 
stopped him to inquire. 

“‘ He’s gone: I have just seen him off by the train,” was the reply of 
Tom Herbert. ‘It seemed rather slow work for him without Jack, so 
he docked his visit, and says he’ll pay us one when Jack’s to the fore.” 

As Mr. Carlyle went home to dinner that evening, he entered the 
Grove, ostensibly to make a short call on Mrs. Hare. Barbara, on the 
tenterhooks of impatience, accompanied him outside when he departed, 
and walked down the path. 

“ What have you learnt ?” she eagerly asked. 

“‘ Nothing satisfactory,” was the reply of Mr. Carlyle. “ And the 
man has left again.” 

“ Left !” uttered Barbara. 

Mr. Carlyle explained. He told her how they had come to his 
house the previous evening after Barbara’s departure, and his encounter 
with Tom Herbert that day: he mentioned, also, his interview with 
Bethel. 


“Can he have gone on purpose, fearing consequences ?” wondered 
Barbara. 

“Scarcely: or why should he have come P” 

“ You did not suffer any word to escape you last night, causing him 
to suspect that he was doubted ?” 

“ Not any. You would make a bad lawyer, Barbara.” 

“ Who or what is he ?” 

“An officer in her Majesty's service, in John Herbert’s regiment. I 
ascertained no more. ‘Tom said he was of good family. But I cannot 
help suspecting it is the same man.” 

“Can nothing more be done ?” 

“ Nothing, in the present stage of the affair,” concluded Mr. Carlyle, 
as he passed through the gate to continue his way. ‘‘ We can only wait 
on again with what patience we may, hoping that time will bring about 
its own elucidation.” 

Barbara pressed her forehead down on the cold iron of the gate as his 
footsteps died away. “ Ay, to wait on,” she murmured, “ to wait on in 
dreary pain; to wait on, perhaps for years, perhaps for ever! And 
poor Richard—wearing out his days in poverty and exile !” 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NATHANIEL. 


.. «.. And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—LZove’s Labour’s Lost, 
Act ITI. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActII.Sc. 8. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 





XXIX.—TxHeE CHANCELLOR L’HOpITAL. 








To the Chancellor de l’Hépital is reserved the honour of walking at 
the head of that illustrious cortége of French magistrates, such as Séguier, 
Montholon, Pithou, Molé, Harlay, Pasquier, De Thou, &c., who, by the 
gravity of their lives, their science modeste, and the Roman type in which, 
for the most part, their characters were cast, formed one of France’s 
purest and least disputed glories. Bred in the naive tradition of old 
Gaulish manners, and profound students of antiquity, they conjoined with 
the loyalty of faithful subjects a sort of rigid virtue, which seemed a relic 
of the ancient republics.* They were, in Montaigne’s phrase, ‘“ de belles 
Ames frappées & l’antique marque.” That frivolous libertine, Brantéme, 
styles Michel de )’Hdpital “the greatest and worthiest Chancellor that 
ever France had. He was another Cato Censor, and had all the look of 
it, with his great white beard, pale face, and grave demeanour.’’ His 
anxious countenance, now sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
bespoke the long years during which it had been his wont 











To meditate with ardour on the rule 

And management of nations; what it is 

And ought to be; and strive to learn how far 
Their ome or weakness, wealth or poverty, 
Their happiness or misery, depends 

Upon their laws, and fashions of the State. 














France has produced nothing, M. Villemain{ asserts, of which she has 
more right to be proud, than cette antique magistrature, which, even 
under the pressure of absolute power, preserved the image of freedom in 
the independence of justice ; and L’Hépital, owing to his genius and the 
age wherein he lived, is in some sort the chief and model of this series of 

















* Demogeot. + Wordsworth, Prelude, book xi. t Vie de L’H6pital. 
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t magistrates, which extended through more than a century, as a 
public safeguard, amid factions, and coups d’état, and civil war. 

Michel de l’Hépital was born about the year 1505, near the town of 
Aigueperse, in Auvergne. “ The place of his birth is still shown; it is a 
little manoir, the buildings upon which still preserve, in-doors, the narrow 
winding staircases of the olden time.” His father, a man of learning, 
and especially addicted to medical studies, wed this domain to the’ gene- 
rosity of the Constable Bourbon, whom he had served more in the capa- 
city of counsellor than physician. Michel, the eldest of three sons, was 
sent to study law at Toulouse, where a flourishing school of high repute 
then existed, the pupils being severely disciplined in classical literature, 
by a mode of training not quite so easy or accurate as that pursued under 
Mr. Temple at Rugby, or Dr. Vaughan at Harrow. At four o’clock in 
the morning, a winter’s morning too, they got up for prayers; prayers 
over, they attended the classes till eleven; after which they employed 
themselves in discussing texts and verifying passages—their whole and 
sole recreation being to read Aristophanes (whom they found full of fun, 
but fuller of hard words), Sophocles and Euripides, Plautus and Tully. 

But while Michel was going through this curriculum at Toulouse, his 
father got into trouble from his connexion with the proscribed Constable, 
whom he followed into Itdly, thereby exposing his family in France to 
the immediately outstretched hand of authority. Michel, now aged 
eighteen years, the eldest son of this obnoxious sire, was clapped into 
prison as a “ suspect,’’ and here for some months he languished in green 
and yellow melancholy—commencing life with cette dure expérience, 
which must have not a little contributed to instil into him feelings of love 
for justice and hatred of political and judicial partialities. After several 
examinations, however, the young man was lien and two years later 
he obtained leave to quit France and to join his father in Italy. ‘ He 
was then twenty, but was far from having finished the long course of 
study to which young men preparing for the learned professions were sub- 
jected in the sixteenth century. He found his father at Milan, and was 
with him in that city when Francis I. came to besiege it. 

“Jean de |’Hépital, though faithful to the Constable Bourbon, had 
refrained from bearing arms against France, and, no doubt, was still more 
reluctant to compromise his son’s early years in the service of a foreign 
cause. So he made him quit Milan. L’Hdpital has himself related this 
story in his will; and the naive reason he gives is descriptive of the man- 
ners of the age: ‘ As the siege dragged its slow length along,’ says he, 
‘my father, fearing lest I should lose my time, directed some carriers to 
bear me off; with whom I got out of Milan in a muleteer’s dress, and 
passed, not without great danger, the River Addé, below the town of 
Casano, where was stationed a garrison of war.’ The object of this 
perilous exit was to conduct him to Padua, celebrated for its scholars and 
its university.—The glory of the schools of Italy was then unrivalled in 
Europe: it was in Italy that the study of Roman law had revived in the 
eleventh century. The multiplicity of little States, the different interests 

of the sovrans, the free and much-discussed constitutions of some towns, 
had imparted great importance to the science and general principles of 
civil law. It there occupied the place of the feudal usages which weighed 
on nearly all Europe. It had early awakened men’s minds by the subtilty 




































































. Politian, the most ingenious of modern Latin poets, and a on 
one, had written an erudite and profound commentary on the 
are and thirty years later Tasso, it is well known, before pro- 
ducing his inspired poem, sustained with éclat some theses in 
dence.—The universities sities of Bologna, Modena, Pisa, and kee 
equally renowned for scholarship and politeness. They even exhibited 
some gleams of a philosophic spirit then unknown in Europe. L’ Hopital 

six years at Padua; and we may unquestionably trace to this 
studious séjowr that taste for ancient literature, and that scholarlike urba- 
nity which ever qualified the austerity of his manners and his works, and 
which forms so marked a feature in his character.”* 

Michel’s six years at Padua grounded him thoroughly in the science of 
his profession. When his father, at the end of that time, summoned him 
to come and assist at Charles the Fifth’s coronation at Rome, the old 
gentleman might with justice say of him—though he said it who shouldn't 
say it—what Bellario {also of Padua) is no his protégé, the 

Balthasar, Si icaaich yon fed his Reel pare ho oo 
to let him lack pncveiend estimation; for I never knew so young a body 
with so old a head.”+ At Rome young L’Hépital, already with a re- 
putation for learning, obtained a legal appomtment. But he also formed 
an acquaintance there which was the means of restoring him to his native 
country. The French ambassador, Cardinal Grammont, fond of literature 
as well as apt in public affairs, was struck with the “rare merit” of 
L’ Hopital, ‘and induced him to return to France and practise at the bar i 
the Parliament of Paris. His prospects now were fair, and full of 
he married the daughter of the heutenant-criminel Morin, who had the 
character of being “‘ one of the most inflexible exécuteurs of the barbarous 

ion established against the Protestants. He was of the number 
of those hard, stubborn spirits who, full of what they then called the good 
old customs of the realm, believed themselves oat to make the new 
reformers undergo the cruel punishments decreed of yore against the 
Manichzans, and would have been fearful they were degenerating from 
ancient discipline, had they not committed heretics to the flames. 

“ There can be no doubt,” M. Villemain says, “that L’H6pital mode- 
rated eventually his father-in-law’s persecutimg zeal ; but it is not unde- 
serving of remark that the wife he had taken from so anti-Protestant 
i me embraced, and did all her life long profess, the new reform— 

determined in her belief by some unknown motive, or rather, 
haps, that her mild, generous soul had been repulsed from Catholicism 
by the — spectacle of severities she had heard talked about from her 


=n : a made a happy home, and procured L’Hé6pital a coun- 
cillor’s seat in the Parliament, where his :assiduity, learning, and inte- 
grity won the regard of the President Olivier, who, on becoming Chan- 
cellor, proved an influential friend to the rising lawyer. But L’Hépital 
was mo hanger-on of courtly circles, and had other things to do than 
dance attendance among place-hunters. Such vacant hours as his judi- 








* Villemain. t Merchant of Venice, IV. 1. t Vie de L’Hopital. 
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cial fanctions Jeft him, he employed in planning a work on Roman law. 
When holiday-time allowed him a sojourn at his father-in-law’s country- 
house, he resumed with unfailing zest his cherished studies, poetry and 
general literature. His Latin epistles, written in “an easy Horatian 
versification,” Mr. Hallam considers more interesting than such insipid 
effusions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the majority of modern 
Latinists present. They are unequal, that discerning critic admits, and 
fall too often into a creeping style : but sometimes we find a spirit and 
nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy of the Chancellor’s name ; 
and though keeping in general to the level of Horatian satire, he rises at 
intervals to a higher pitch, and wants not the skill of descriptive poetry.* 
M. Chasles, comparing L’Hé6pital in this capacity with De Thou, says, 
“they both wrote Latin verses full of grace and abandon,” and “ both 
of them frequently gave expression, in Virgil’s harmonious tongue and 
with the easy rhythm of Horace, to the grief caused them by the ills 
of France and the utions of their own foes.”t Jndignatio fecit 
versus. De Thou, by the way, is more suitably, on various accounts, 
paralleled with L’Hopital than are many of Plutarch’s worthies, one 
with another. De Thou’s eulogist can find no other man of that century 
to be compared with his hero but Michel de L’Hoépital: to him destiny 
seems to have united these two good citizens “by a noble and i 
concord,’’ and a particular providence to have willed the ity of 
“this double image of virtue im times of terror.” L'Hopital, the auzhor 
of ordinances which far outrun all that had hitherto been accomplished, 
as regards tolerance and impartial equity, prepared by his edicts of Romo- 
rantin and Amboise that more famous edict of Nantes which was drawn 
up by De Thou. While the latter, still a young man, was “ assisting ‘at 
the results of the Massacre of Saint-Bartholomew’s day,” the former, in 
deep seclusion at his estate of Vignay, was dying of a heart: the 
horror that hastened the end of the old man, was imprinted in inefface- 
able characters in the soul of the young one. If De Thou was the more 
celebrated writer, L’H6pital was the greater jurisconsult. He, “endued 
with a firm spirit and of a character supple enough and strong enough to 
make way undaunted athwart the storms of courts,” and De Thou, “‘ mane 
in love with study than honours, sacrificing his taste for solitude to his 
duties, and both alike born with a talent for observation,”—if this worthy 
pair offer des dissemblances in the salient points of their life, at least they 
present singular affinities in details of character.{ Nor to either of them 
would be wholly inapplicable (with due allowances) what a “ rare’’ poet 
of our own, De Thou’s contemporary, has written of one of England's 
Lord High Treasurers: 


——That mine of wisdom, and of counsels deep, 
Great ’say-master of state, who cannot err, 
But doth his carat and just standard keep 
In all the proved assays 
And legal ways 
Of trials, to work down 
Men’s loves unto the laws, and laws to love the crown.§ 





* See Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. ii. part ii. ch. v. § 94. 

+ Chasles : Essai sur la Vie et les Giuvres de J. A. de Thou, § 5. 
t Ibid. 

§ Ben Jonson : Underwoods. 
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The Chancellor Olivier gave substantial proof of his estimate of L’H6- 
ital’s business powers, in selecting him as ambassador to the Council of 
vent, or rather of Bologna—for to the latter town had the Pope just 
transferred the sessions of an assembly he would fain withdraw from the 
’s influence. L’HO6pital’s mission thither was futile: the bishops 

were at a some were still for Trent, and with these the Bologna 
party could come to no terms; so Henri II. recalled his ambassador, and 
*HOpital returned to France, in time to see Olivier’s fall—the king’s 
mistress being one too many for that upright old Chancellor, whose dis- 
grace and exile seemed of evil augury for our ex-envoy’s fortunes. Michel 
wanted some such mediator between the Court and himself; a sort of in- 
vincible shame-facedness, he tells us, preventing his waiting on great 
people, or making boast of his services, or showing the aim of his ambi- 
tion. He was now forty-two, and still merely a Parliament councillor. 
But just at this crisis a new influence reached him. The Duchess of 
Berry, Francis the First’s daughter, and niece of the celebrated Queen of 
Navarre, chose L’H6pital for her Chancellor—for, like her aunt, this lady 
had an esteem for men of letters, and loved to prove it in the best way 
she could. At her court he mingled with the most learned men in France, 
collected there by the same generously eclectic princess. Scholars, whom 
we now look upon as mere commentators, were then the most enlightened 
of Frenchmen, and of the greatest service to the early progress of reason ; 
for erudition was the philosophy of that day—an idiom common to the 
few only, whom at least it seemed to preserve from the prejudices and 
passions which intoxicated the vulgar herd. Women of illustrious birth, 
and adorned with all the graces of youth and beauty, used to speak this 
kind of sacred language with grave magistrates, famous masters, and a 
few tolerant bishops who laboured under suspicions of heresy. Thus, 
within an interval of thirty years, we see the Queen of Navarre, the 
Duchess of Berry and her sister the Princess of Ferrara, Anne Duchess 
of Guise, and Henry the Fourth’s first wife, Margaret of Valois, support 
with their favour, and animate with their friendly good offices, such men as 
Erasmus, Budzus, Marot (persecuted as a savant), Paul de Foix (littéra- 
teur and great statesman), Amyot, De Thou, the learned and ill-starred 
Ramus, one of the St. Bartholomew victims, and many another then re- 
nowned but now forgotten name.* The Court of L’H6pital’s patroness 
was not quite so loose-laced as Aunt Margaret’s had been; fewer contes 
badins and love-stories were told there, but there was a deal of reading 
and learned conversation. L’Hd6pital occasionally took his wife and 
daughter with him, and the Duchess would embrace them, and complain 
to them that her Chancellor kept too much aloof from the world and its 
honours, and was (for his and their interest) far too averse from looking 
out for the high employments which his rare knowledge and integrity 
deserved. She took care, for her part, however, to commend him heartily 
to her brother the King, and Henry at once gave him a berth, and ad- 
mitted him at Court. Anon his Majesty made him surintendant of 
finance in the Chambre des Comptes—a new and important office, the 
duties of which had previously been combined with those of Keeper of 
the Seals. The Cardinal of Lorraine was at that time supreme in the 





* Villemain. 
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King’s councils, in which dominance he was maintained by the “glory” 
of his brother, the Duke of Guise, and the favour of the royal mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers. This unscrupulous politician could not vi esteem- 
ing L’HO6pital, in'whom he could perceive the good man’s moral strength 
that is not to be cowed by intimidation or corrupted by bribes. He hel 
to raise a risiug man, and almost appeared as his protector. L’Hdépital 
had need of this support, says M. Villemain, to guard him against all the 
enmities excited from the first by his inflexible rectitude. ‘For a long 
time past the finances of the kingdom had been the prey of those who 
farmed them and of the Court, each party struggling for the largest 
share. The public revenue reached the sum of thirty-eight millions; but 
barely half this amount went into the State coffers, and a thousand pro- 
digalities drained what did go in.” To have such a supervisor as L’H6- 
pital set over the exchequer, was intolerable to those who lived by abusing 
it. Hence a noisy band of malcontents and malignants, who detested the 
new minister, and were of one mind to put him down if the chance offered. 
Then again he made more enemies by the opposition he offered to the per- 
secuting party. Together with some of his friends in the Parliament— 
Armand du Ferrier, for example, and Paul de Foix, and Christophe de 
Thou, and Louis du Faur—he petitioned the King to ‘suspend the pro- 
scriptions and executions” of Protestant reformers, “until the newly- 
assembled council should decide on the religious controversy.” But 
Henry treated the petition as rebellious, and had some of the petitioners 
arrested ; the boldest of them, Anne du Bourg, being eventually put to 
death. Not many days, however, after the arrest—which “ odious viola- 
tion of the privileges of the Parliament filled the wisest minds with con- 
sternation”—the King was slain in single combat, of the deadly sportive 
sort, by the hand of Montgomery. The Guises now had it all their own 
way, or nearly so. They induced the Chancellor Olivier, now enfeebled 
by age, to sign the ordinance which constituted Duke Francis lieutenant- 
general of France. With sorrow and sighing the aged minister wrote his 
name, nor ever, it seems, from that moment, had a quiet hour. Remorse 
overtook him in the very act, and may be said to have brought down his 
white hairs with sorrow to the grave. We are told that when visited, in 
his last illness, by the Cardinal of Lorraine, he exclaimed, “ Ah! cardinal, 
par toi, nous voila tous damnés.” ‘ My brother,” remonstrated his sleek 
and smooth-tongued Eminence, ‘ mon frore, resist the evil spirit.” ‘* Well 
said! well met!’’ exclaimed the other, “ with a horrible laugh;” and so, 
having said his say, and laughed his laugh, i/ tourna le dos, et mourut.* 
L’ Hopital was appointed his successor—the Queen-mother, Catherine, 
being desirous to have as Chancellor some man of assured probity, on 
whose loyalty to the crown she might implicitly rely, and who would not 
be a tool in the hands of any noble-family compact. The Cardinal was 
not disecomposed by this appointment; he knew his man, he thought, and 
could reckon on his deference, he hoped. Both the Guise brothers con- 
sented to the Medicean selection, and made it appear they desired it of 
themselves; but Catherine took some pains to assure the Chancellor that 
to her alone he owed his elevation.t It was early in the year 1560 that 





* Michelet, Histoire de France au X VI™ Siécle, t. ix. ch. xi. 
¢ Villemain. 
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: signs of the times could be read by all, for the sky 

was red and lowering’; the storm, indeed, had already fitfully broken out ; 
but none could tell what would be the end thereof. 
Chaneellor and Cardinal soon came into collision. The establishment 
the Inquisition in France was a pet project with his Eminence, and 
met with strenuous resistance from L’Hépital, who finding it necessary 
to legislate on the matter, proposed to give the bishops cognisance of 
heresy within their respective dioceses. Hence his ‘“ Romorantin” edict, 
which he sent to the Parliament to be registered, reminding that bedy, 
at the same time, that opinions resist violence and constraint, but may be 
shaken in their strongholds by exhortations and reasoning. He next 
essayed to revive the States-General, which had not been convoked for 
fourscore years. The Guises “shuddered” at the very notion, and would 
hear of nothing more, at the most, than a réunion of the grandees of the 
realm, who were assembled, accordingly, at Fontainebleau. 

This assembly—presided over by Francis II., by whose side sat his 
radiant young queen, Mary Stuart—was attended by men who were soon 
to be against each other in civil war. Coligny had his place 
there wi Guises and the Constable Montmorency; Montluc, Bishop 
of Valence, was there, “so favourable to the Reformers, whose most 
ruthless enemy his brother was; and the Archbishop of Vienne, whose 
religious tolerance was construed into the guilt of apostasy. L’ Hopital 

in effect the endeavours of the liberal party, and urged the king 
to confide im the love of his people, and convoke the States-General. He 
obtained leave to publish an edict for their convocation on the | 0th of 
December, at Orleans, and meanwhile suspending all prosecutions “ for 
the erime of heresy.” The Paris Parliament protested bitterly against 
this unwonted tolerance. The Reformers were all astir; their tacties 
seemed to justify fresh measures of repression ; the Prince of Condé and 
the King of Navarre were laid hands on; and the Duke of Guise urged 
on the queen-mother their destruction. Catherine hesitated and vacil- 
lated, amid divers msions: she dreaded the reforming princes, for 
them she had persecuted; she dreaded the Guises, for she knew their 
power; the Catholic party suspected, and the Protestant despised her. 

Tormented by these uncertainties, though untroubled by remorse, she 
burst into tears im the midst of her maids of honour.* At length she re- 
solved to appeal for counsel and aid in this emergency to the Chancellor, 
to whom she opened her grief, and her dismay at the present aspect of 
affairs,—Francis dying, and the Lorraine princes growing stronger and 
bolder every day. L’Hdpital sought to interest her pride and ambition 


&, 


in the liberal eause and against these doughty brothers ; he pointed out 


the great things she might do as Regent—how she ought to reign for her 
second son, Charles, still a child, without dependence on aspiring nobles. 
Catherine, in her alarm, acceded to all the Chancellor’s sage counsels, and 
came to an understanding with the King of Navarre that same night, 
while Francis II. was expiring in another room. But she could not all 
at once throw off the dangerous support of the Guises. L’Hdépital 
wanted to see her “reign for herself and France, with the assistance of 
the States-General. His impartiality was that of justice, which would 
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depend on no ,» no ambition ; the impartiality of Médicis was that of 
cunning, which would at once caress and dupe pare 3 She tried to 
off the wae | of the States, on the plea of the king’sdeath. But, 
The King never dies, her Chaneellor reminded her; and he had the 
ification of actually opening the session with a characteristie speech, 
in which he combated the scruples of those who did not “think it useful 
and profitable to kings thus to consult their subjects,”—and then exposed 
the evils of the situation, the perils of sectarian spirit, and the need of 
dealing with it by wisdom and moral reform rather than pains and 
penalties—of “assailing them with the arms of charity, with prayers, 
persuasions, the word of God, which are meet for such conflicts.’’ And 
then he added: “Let us get rid of those diabolical words—Lutheran, 
Huguenot, Papist—names of party and sedition; nor let us change for 
them the title of Christians.” 

It is remarked by Mr. Buckle, in reference to this period, that while 
the minds of men were heated, as then they were, by religious strife, it 
would have been idle to expect any of those maxims of charity to which 
theological faction is always a stranger. While Protestants were mur- 
dering Catholies, and Catholies murdering Protestants, it was hardly 
likely, he says, that either sect should feel tolerance for the opinions of its 
enemy. “ Sader the sixteenth century, treaties were occasionally made 
between the two parties; but they were only made to be immediately 
broken; and, with the single exception of L’Hépital, the bare idea of 
toleration does not seem to have entered the head of any statesman of the 
age. It was recommended by him ; but neither his splendid abilities, nor 
his unblemished integrity, could make head against the prevailing preju- 
dices, and he eventually retired into private life without effecting any of 
his noble schemes.’”’* His reite appeals to unrighteous authority, 
when it cries Havoc! and lets slip the dogs of war, were in the tone of 
Abner’s to Joab: “ Shall the sword devour for ever? knowest thou not 
that it will be bitterness in the latter end? how long shall it be, then, ere 
thou bid the people return from following their brethren?” But. there 
was this difference, that the son of Ner’s pleading prevailed. 

M. Capefigue, in his History of the Reformation and of the League, is 
pleased to treat the Chancellor de |’H6pital with contempt, as @ man 
without sense or courage, who was continually attempting some wretched 
compromise between two adverse parties that sought each other’s destruc- 
tion.t By various modern writers, at home and abroad, a not dissimilar 
character is given of one who, as judged by traditional reverence, might 
almost appropriate Spenser’s lines, 


—than which none more upright, 


Ne more sincere in word and deed profest ; 
Most voide of guile, most free from foule at i 
Doing himself and teaching others to do right. 


There are repeated passages in a recent English biography of Montaigne, 
which uniformly treat L’ Hopital with the reverse of veneration. Thus, 
describing the progress of Charles IX. to the south of France, in 1565, 





* Buckle’s History of Civilisation in England, I. 467-8. } 2 Samuel, FI. 26. 
I See Edin. Rev., LXIIL 3, § The Faerie Queene, bk, iv. c. xi. at. 18. 
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during which progress sanguinary designs were concealed under festivals 
and rejoicings, the biographer says: “ Bordeaux was visited, and the 


Chancelier de I’ Hospital, who had not yet discovered that he was the 
dupe of the Guises, and was used- by them and the queen-mother to give 
a semblance of rectitude to the Court, was delighted at the opportunity 
of delivering a moral discourse to the licentious and fanatical Parlia- 
ment.”* “The effect of the chancellor's admonishing speech, or rather 
violent scolding, was not very effective” [sic], &c.t Again: “The 
toleration of L’Hospital was the toleration of a lawyer. » He did not 
approve of proceeding against heretics by massacre or any irregular 
means; and, being a prudent and cold man, took every opportunity of 
proposing some half measure, under cover of which the Huguenots could 

ave lived safely. But although he was one of the conspirators in the 
celebrated affair of Amboise, he long afterwards consented to serve as the 
blind of the Guises and Catherine de Medici.” And once more: ‘ The 
Chancelier |’ Hospital, after having tried in vain to struggle against the 
fanaticism, real or assumed, of power, had now retired to his country- 
house at Vignay, where he occupied himself in writing Latin poetry. 
This celebrated man had all the stuff of a reformer, except the vital 
energy.”§ M. Michelet’s tone may probably have influenced if not in- 
spired this portraiture: “bon homme,” he stvles the Chancellor, “ qui, 

our faire quelque bien de détail, couvrit de sa vertu l’intrigue qui noya 
la France de sang.”’||- Elsewhere the same dashing historian writes to this 
effect of L’ Hépital : “ Shall I say it? I know no sadder sight than that 
of this worthy man dragging about his white beard behind Catherine de 
Medicis. There is no explaining how he could abide it, or what sort of 
figure he could have made amid that equivocal court, among women and 
intrigues. Was he not aware that his mere presence, in such a scene, 
was a lie?”€{ Michelet avers, nevertheless, that “the law itself did not 
long survive L’ Hopital, who died of grief.”** And there is something of 
mild pity and affectionate regret in his description of the minister’s looks, 
as seen in the Louvre picture—la face désolée et usée du pauvre chancelier 
l Hopital: “ Gentle, good, honest, with a certain ideality in the eyes, a 
poor precursor of equity to come: Quesivit calo lucem, ingemuitque 


A 


reperta.’ ++ 
M. Sainte-Beuve somewhere applauds what he calls “ cette religion 


eee ” of the L’H6pitals and Pithous, which it may weary us in the 
ong run to find always just, like Aristides, but which remains none the 
less just, for all that. Charles Labitte means the same thing, when he 
extols “cette sage honnéteté,”’ or political moderation, which he traces 
back to Erasmus, but to Erasmus modified by L’Hépital. “ The illustrious 
Chancellor was in fact, from conscience and by superiority, what the author 
of the Colloquies had been by dint of circumspection and intellectual 
finesse.{t The good sense of Erasmus, the probity of L’Hépital, here have 
we the double programme of those politicians whom, in the first instance, 
everybody made game of,—of that fiers-partt, ‘in which,’ says D’ Aubigné 





* Montaigne the Essayist. By Bayle St. John. I. 252-3. t Ibid. 254. 
t Ibid. 255. § Ibid. 278. || Hist. de France, t. ix. p. 298. 
q Ibid. 325. ** La Ligue (Hist., t. x.), p. 7. 


i Notes des Guerres de Religion, p. 472. 
¢ By the way, we find the original of this sentence, word for word, in M. 


Villemain’s Vie de L’Hépital, p. 430, Ed. 1852. 
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[Agrippa], ‘the reformers had as little belief as they had in the third 

lace, to wit purgatory.’ But,” continues M. Labitte, “ give them time, 
te passions die out, let [esprit frangais, with its straightforward logic, 
recover itself amid. this pell-mell, and then this party will increase, and 
among the upright magistrates who support it we shall find the names of 
Tronson, Edouard Molé, De Thou, Pasquier, Pithou, Loisel, Montholon, 
L’Estoile, Harlay, Séguier, Du Vair, Nicolai; we shall guess the author 
of the Satyre Ménippée, Pierre le Roy, Passerat, Gillot, Rapin, &c., 
honest representatives of the Parisian bourgeoisie ; and moderate men of 
the League party even, like Villeroy and Jeannin, will range themselves 
one day beneath this banner, destined to become that of Henry IV. and 
of Sully.”’* 

The President Hénault’s eulogy of L’ Hépital has been not only admired 
as eloquent but generally accepted as true. ‘This great man,” he says, 
“amid civil troubles, made the laws speak, speechless as they were apt to 
be in these times of storm and tempest ; it never occurred to him to doubt 
their power; he honoured reason and justice in believing them to be 
stronger than arms....... Hence these laws, the noble simplicity of 
which brings them into comparison with the laws of Rome—these laws, 
from which he struck out, according to Seneca’s direction, every preamble, 
unworthy of the majesty that should accompany them. Hence these 
edicts, which, by their wise provision, embrace the future with the present, 
and have since become a fertile repertory for decision of cases which they 
did not foresee; hence those ordinances, whose combined strength and 
wisdom make us forget the weakness of the reign in which they were 
passed ; the immortal works of a magistrate, above all praise, who felt 
the extent of the duties he fulfilled, and the power of the high office he 
discharged; who knew how to sacrifice it when he perceived the general 
wish to restrain its functions, and by whom all those have been Judged 
who, without his courage or his knowledge, have dared to sit at his 
tribunal.”+ Voltaire’s allusions to him in the History of the Parliament of 
Paris correspond in tendency with ancient Hénault’s more laboured éloge. 

It has been often observed by historians of our own that a bad reign— 
Charles the Second’s, for example—may yet have been distinguished for 
good measures. So M. Villemain calls it a remarkable, and at first sight 
a surprising, fact, that many of the wise ordinances of the old French 
monarchy date from a fatal reign in French history ; L’Hépital being 
their author. The Chancellor busied himself at the same time about the 
reform of justice, security for trade, sumptuary laws, and cognate matters. 
He practised at home the republican simplicity, of Cato Censor’s type, 
that no persuasion, no example of his, no sumptuary laws of his con- 
structing or enforcing, could make the rule of life in that corrupt, Juxu- 
rious, disjointed age. Brantdme tells us of his dining with the Chan- 
cellor one day, when the fare consisted of bouwilli, and nothing else. Dainty 
gourmet as he was, and accustomed at far other tables to fare sumptuously 
every day, and probably as disdainful of dowilli as Beau Brummell of 
beans and bacon, Brantdme nevertheless kept his seat like a man, did not 
faint, or grow queasy in his chair; nay, forgot the boiled abomination in 
the charm of his host’s table-talk, for L’H6pital entertained him with a 





* Ch. Labitte: De la Démocratie chez les Prédicateurs de la Ligue, p. 105. 
¢ Hénault, Abrégé Chronol. de l’Hist. de France. 
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deal of “fine discourse” and a power of “beautiful sentences,” which 
were extra beautiful as “‘ proceeding out of the mouth of so great a per- 
sonage,” while an occasional stroke of wit or humour enlivened the whole 
—quelquefois aussi (quoth Brantéme) de gentils mots pour rire—a pinch 
or two of Attic salt, now and then, to give flavour to the whole, the very 
bouilli itself included. 
From Rome direct came the blow which decided the Chancellor’s pole 
tical fate. In August, 1568, there was read in the king’s council a bull 
tched thither by the sovereign pontiff, which authorised h's majesty 
to levy 100,000 crowns yearly on the revenues of the clergy, “ for the 
urpose and on the condition of rooting heresy out of his kingdom.” 
Aris was abolishing the treaties of toleration at one fell swoop, and plying 
the sectaries with a valid pretext for taking up arms. L’Hopital strenu- 
ously opposed this fatal bull, as both injurious to the rights of the crown, 
and murderous towards part of the nation. Addressing the Queen, he 
implored her not to plunge anew in blood that distracted realm. His 
counsel was not rej at the time. It was agreed not to receive the 
bull, but to ask for another from his Holiness. Meanwhile, however, 
there would be no harm in making use of the permission it gave—but for 
the requirements of the public service only, not for civil war. This was 
but a half-success, perhaps, for the Chancellor; but it sufficed to exas- 
perate his opponents afresh, and determined them on a renewed attack 
upon him, Catherine, too, was beginning to think his influence over 
Charles IX. was unduly on the increase. e young king respected the 
virtues of his Chancellor, and listened to him with attention. If this 
were allowed to go on, there might be no St. Bartholomew! It was reall 
high time to stop the mouth and tie the hands of this garrulous greybe 
A way was soon found, for a will was ready, So they taxed the old 
minister with being privy to the flight of Condé the prince and Coligny 
the admiral, when an order in council had been framed for the arrest of 
these two rebels; and they further accused him of being in general, and 
on system, a favourer of rebels and heretics, and of thwarting in his 
majesty’s council the orthodox endeavours of all good Catholics. 
Charles IX. was well primed by his mother and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and accordingly received his Paella from thenceforth, with altered 
looks, cold and forbidding. L’Ho6pital was now convinced of the futility 
of his labours for peace. He deigned not to justify himself against the 
calumnies of the Court, but left the palace, and retired to his country- 
seat at Vignay. A few days later, Catherine sent to him for the me 
Eight years had he held the place of greatest dignity in the kingdom, 
amid times of corruption and injustice, and now he returned to the tran- 
quil life he naturally preferred, and the fields he loved so well. A few 
virtuous friends remained to him—whose friendship he had acquired by 
literary sympathies, not by his tenure of high office—and who, like him, 
“ cherished in their souls the great sentiments of antiquity.”* To him, 
and these his co-mates, and brothers in exile, was not 
——this life more sweet 


Than that of painted pomp? Were not these fields 
More free from peril than the envious court ?t 


Who shall say P? He might compose Latin verses with alacrity, and dis- 


—_ 





—_ 


* Villemain. t As You Like It, II. 1. 
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course philosophically with contemplative associates, aud moralise serenely 
on the vicissitudes of life, the toils of office, and the ingratitude of princes ; 
and thus might their champétre existence, “ exempt from public haunt,” 
Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

And yet the query will recur—but could he be happy while thoughts on 
the public danger tormented him in his seclusion? As Villemain so 
truly says, the loss of power will sometimes leave as many regrets to the 
right-minded and worthy as to the merely ambitious man; and possibl 
even, the pain of feeling oneself useless when the country is in e . 
ing peril, is yet more fo than that of feeling oneself fallen.— 
Again and again was the Chancellor's recal m at Court and in 
public ; but, in a corrupt age, there is nothing so irrevocable as the dis- 
grace of an honest man. ‘All the bad passions and dbassesses of the da 
cry out in a panic against his return; they were only too glad of his fall. 
—L’Ho6pital understood, from the first, that there would be no return for 
him from his Vignay retreat. Prayer, study, the education of his grand- 
children, became the sole care of his life : a just and noble pride supported, 
though it failed to console him.”* And yet not his sole care; for the 
ills that beset his country, and threatened her ruin, cruelly disturbed the 

uiet of his solitary hours. The horrors of civil war raged unrestrained. 

is memorable edict of toleration—monument de L’ Hépital—was an- 
nulled ; the churches of the reformers were again closed, and their pastors 
condemned. to death ; faction became more factious, and the persecuted 
turned again to rend their persecutors. After two years of massacres and 
pillage, during which both parties had shown themselves almost equally 
guilty of barbarities by the thousand, and the Prince of Condé havin 
met with his death at the battle of Jarnac, peace was once more restored. 
The fury of civil war had burnt itself out for a while ; men were satiated 
with slaughter, cloyed with blood. Peace was proclaimed, oaths were re- 
newed, the Protestant leaders were welcomed in the palace of Charles IX. 
An air of festal gaiety succeeded the atrocities of intestine strife; and the 
Court, thronged by the beauty and valour of both camps, masked the foul 
designs of to-morrow under the blithe levities of to-day. 

About this time—when prodigal expenses were the order of the day, as 
Court policy, for Court purposes—the ex-Chancellor was induced, by the 
straitness of his means, to appeal in more than one letter to Catherine de 
Medicis for pecuniary aid. As an old servant to the State, and for 
twenty pm a hard-working one, for eight its first in dignity and trust, 
he simply sets forth his poverty. “ I am sixty-five and upwards,” he tells 
her, “‘ and have a wife, a daughter, a son-in-law, and nine grandchildren 
already; I have a train of old servants, too, whom I cannot without 
déloyauté leave to die of hunger. One tower of my dwelling-place is 
falling into ruin; but for all that, if your Majesty, hampered by State 
exigencies, feel unable to assist me, I will bear with patience: at my age 
that is neither long nor difficult.”—The St. Bartholomew tocsin was to 
ring in his ears as a reply. 

His daughter was in Paris at the time, and appears to have owed her 
safety to the Duke of Guise’s widow, in whose hétel she lay concealed for 
many days together. L’H6pital’s own life was menaced, even at Vignay. 











* Villemain, Vie de L’H6pital. 
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His house was surrounded by an infuriated mob, his fermiers were seized 
and garroted : he believed his last hour come, and resigned himself with- 
out an effort. His servants were for arming themselves, and repulsing 
the murderous rabble. ‘‘No,’’ he said; “if the small gate be not large 
enough to let them in, open the great one for them.”—A little troop of 
horsemen were now descried, however, from the windows of the chateau 
—“ pricking o’er the plain.” Which side came they to take ? 


Were their intents wicked or charitable ? 


Were they, in short, protectors or assassins? for the doubt was reasonable 
enough in those horrible days. Suspense was not long protracted : mes- 
sieurs the cavaliers reach the chateau, order off messieurs the mobsmen, 
and establish themselves under L’Hopital’s roof, “as a sauvegarde 
despatched by the Queen.” They assure him that his family have 
a to fear, and that he, personally, is forgiven his ancient zeal for 
the heretics. 

Forgiven, quotha? ‘I was not aware,” answered the old man, “ that 
I had ever deserved either death or forgiveness.” 

Most people, however, were aware that L’ Hépital was accused, in his 
day of power, and because of the toleration he so much favoured, of being 
in secret a heretic, if not an atheist outright. On the point of his reli- 
gious creed there have been frequent fallacies afloat. The eighteenth 
century called him philosophe, in a sense he would neither have liked nor 
so much as understood. ‘“ L’Hépital was a Christian,” says M. Villemain, 
“‘and his religion challenged even the surveillance and suspicions of the 
Court of Rome, irritated against him. ‘ There is no way of accusing the 
Chancellor of heresy,’ wrote Cardinal d’Este, the Pope's legate, ‘for he 
is seen to go to mass, confession, and communion.’ Nor can such a man 
be supposed to have put on the semblance of piety, merely to dupe the 

pal — : of him it may and must be affirmed, that his practice attested 

is belief. 

“‘ Theodore Beza, however, thought to praise him, by supposing him 
to have a secret preference for the reformation. In that age of violence 
and fanaticism, a disinterested toleration appeared impossible. Those who 
profited by it, did not believe it to be sincere ; for parties, in their rough 
jealousy of encroachment, cannot imagine such a thing as love of truth 
for truth’s sake alone, and commouly regards the justice done them as an 
act of apostasy in their favour. Like many superior men in that age, 
L’H6pital separated himself from the abuses of Rome, without adopting 
Protestantism.”—-We add in the original the sentence already given as 
M. Charles Labitte’s: “Il était, par conscience et par supériorité, ce 
a avait été par circonspection et par finesse d’esprit.”* He drew 
rom his religion, adds M. Villemain, the tolerance which Erasmus had 
found in his mocking indifference to all sects. 

The body-guard resident by her Majesty’s command in the Chateau de 
Vignay was withdrawn before long; and L’Hépital—his daughter re- 
stored to him, safe and sound—was alone with his family again, but sick 
at heart, and broken down in spirit, by the shame and sorrows of the time. 
Every day brought him news of fresh woes and fresh disgrace for the 
realm. Firm and resigned under personal disaster, he sank under the 
weight of public calamity. LHe was one 





* Etudes d’Histoire Moderne, p. 430. 
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Who had received upon his constant breast 

The sharpest arrows of adversity ; 

Whom not the clamour of the multitude, 

Demanding in their madness and their-might 

Iniquitous things, could shake in his firm mind; 

Nor the strong hand of instant tyranny, 

From the straight path of duty turn aside. 

But who in public troubles, in the wreck 

Of his own fortunes, in proscription, exile, 

Want, obloquy, ingratitude, neglect. ... . 

In all, through all, and over all, had borne 

An equal heart, as resolute toward 

The world, as humbly and religiously 

Beneath his heavenly Father’s rod resign’d. 

Right-minded, happy-minded, righteous man, 

True lover of his country and his kind; 

In knowledge, and in inexhaustive stores 

Of native genius rich ; philosopher, 

Poet, and sage.* 
But he could bear up no longer. The St. Bartholomew tocsin was for 
ever ringing in his ears. Silence that dreadful bell he could not; and its 
booming echoes thrilled on his o’erfraught heart and bade it break. 

From month to month, six in all, he languished on—obsédé par le 
fantome de cette horrible journée. Guizot has remarked that long-con- 
tinued possession of greatness brings with it indifference, so that few aged 
ministers retain any care either for the public or for truth.f Be this a 
true bill or not, among the few allowed exceptions must L’Hd6pital be 
memorably classed. It was his sensitive anxiety for his country that so 
wore and tore away his fretted heart-strings. Let us hope and believe 
that, in default of other peace, the peace which passeth all understanding 
soothed and sustained his latter days. “In such an age,” writes admirable 
Sir Thomas Browne, in a characteristic paragraph de senectute, “ delights 
will be undelightful, and pleasures grow stale unto him; antiquated 
theorems will revive, and Solomon’s maxims [that all is vanity] be 
demonstration unto him; hopes or presumptions be over, and despair 
grow up of any satisfaction below. And having been long tossed in the 
ocean of this world, he will by that time feel the in-draught of another, 
unto which this seems preparatory, and without it of no high value. He 
will experimentally find the emptiness of all things, and the nothing of 
what is past; and wisely grounding upon true Christian expectations, 
finding so much past, will wholly fix upon what is to come. He will long 
for perpetuity, and live as though he made haste to be happy. The last 
may prove the prime part of his life, and those his best days which he 
lived nearest heaven.”{ May it have proved so in the case of Michel de 
L’ Hopital, sometime Chancellor of France, and still a name held in 
_— if not increasing honour, as a precious heirloom of the national 
pride. 

He expired on the 15th of March, 1573, in his an hth year. 
They buried him at night, without funeral pomp ; and so for the time he 
was forgotten, as a dead man out of mind. But of him, non omnis 
moriar was emphatically true ; and his resurgam had a twofold sense. 








* Southey. t Portraits Politiques: “ Clarendon.” 
¢ Works of Sir Thomas Browne, III. 138-9. (“Christian Morals.”) Ed. 1852. 
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THE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. 


4 COLONIAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. BusuBy. 


VII. 


TIME was wearing on, and Geraldine had now been near!y two years 
in the West Indies, yet still she remained Miss Montresor. Helen was 
also still Miss Ludlow, and Florence still Miss O’Brien. Lionel Seymour 
still abode in single wretchedness, and still, report said, kept a wistful 
look-out on the obdurate Helen. The weather continued dry, crops were 
often bad, prices always low, and the doomed West Indians beheld their 
fortunes failing, their prospects becoming darker every year. 

The Mackenzies had lost one of their estates, which had been taken 
from them under somewhat harsh circumstances; but they still retained 
possession of a small plantation, and it afforded them shelter and a main- 
tenance for the time being. Mrs. Mackenzie had laid down her hand- 
some carriage, but a single chaise still conveyed her on these gossiping 
visitations, which she would have been more reluctant to forego. One of 
these she now paid Mrs. Montresor, to impart a piece of intelligence that 
she well knew would be far from agreeable. 

“Well, I have come to tell the news, if you don’t know it already. 
Helen Ludlow is going to be married at last.”’ 

** 1 do not believe that news,” said Mrs. Montresor, dryly. 

“Don’t you? But I can assure you it isa fact. I had it from the 
happy man himself. She is going to be married to Edward Thornley ; so 
Lionel Seymour, poor fellow, must take the lover’s leap.”’ 

Mrs. nT countenance fell, and she remained mute from morti- 
fieation, whilst she ejaculated to herself, “‘ What! married before my 
Geraldine !” 

“‘ Miss Geraldine,”’ said Mrs. Mackenzie, as if guessing Mrs. Mon- 
tresor’s thoughts, “ you must make haste to get off. I must confess I 
did not expect you would let Helen Ludlow get the start of you.” 

“She might have ‘got off,’ as you call it, Mrs. Mackenzie, long 
before this, I assure you, if she had chosen it,” said Mrs. Montresor, 
pompously ; “ but sy daughter is somewhat fastidious.” 

“ Oh, f dia hear something of Peter Prog’s being very sweet upon her. 
So you have converted his animosity into love, Miss Geraldine, have you? 
I think you——” 

‘‘ Peter Prog !” interrupted Mrs. Montresor, in a tone of undisguised 
contempt. “ Mr. Maxwell is a very respectable person in his own way, 
but he would hardly dream of Miss Montresor’s becoming Mrs. Max- 
well.” 

“ T don’t know that, Mrs. Montresor ; it is surprising how much value 
men set upon themselves. I dare say little Peter thinks he has nothing 
to do but to ask any lady in the island.” 

‘He cannot think that,” said Mrs. Montresor, significantly. 
“ Oh, then he has been refused by Miss Geraldine! Upon my word, 
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he has kept his secret snugly. But, after all, it would be better. to be 
Mrs. Maxwell than Mrs. Nobody.” 

“T should not think so,” said Geraldine, laughing. 

“ Well, it is all matter of opinion, to be sure, my dear. But I really 
am very glad that Thornley and Helen are going to break the spell at 
last. It is so long a time since there have been any matrimonial sym 
toms in the island, that I began to fear it would become a colony of old 
maids and old bachelors, I wish you as good luek as your friend Helen, 
Miss Geraldine.” 

“TI should not consider a match with such a person as Mr. Thornley a 
piece of great luck,” said Mrs. Montresor, scornfully. 

“ Sour grapes!” muttered Mrs. Mackenzie, half aloud. 

“Mr. Thoraley is an unknown adventurer,” continued Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, forgetting for once her systematic prudence, “and Mr. Ludlow is 
risking his daughter's future respectability in permitting her to form such 
@ connexion.” 

“ Mr. Thornley is no more an adventurer than any other gentleman 
who comes to the island with a good introduction. He is my husband's 
friend, and that is quite voucher enough for his respectability.” 

“IT thought you did not know who or what he was.”’ 

“He is the son of a clergyman in the south of England ; has very 

connexions, and has good expectations.” 

“T hope, for Miss Ludlow’s sake, this may prove true.” 

* Helen is much attached t6 him, I know,’ said Geraldine, “and I 
trust her affections have been well bestowed.” 

“There cannot be a doubt of that,” replied Mrs. Mackenzie ; “ and I 
am happy to say Mr. Thornley proposes remaining among us for a time 
at least. He is about to purchase Mosquito Bay, the estate that belonged 
to old Will Wildfire, ashe used to be called, Florence O’Brien’s great- 
grandfather. I have heard my father often talk of him. He was quite 
an original, I believe. A story, a true one, is told of him, On one oe- 
casion he had been dining at a friend’s house with a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen, and before they separated, he invited them all to dine 
with him ona certain day. But whether he had taken enough of cham- 

gne, Burgundy, or Madeira to make him oblivious, certain it was 

e totally forgot his dinner-party ; and on the day in question, as he was 
sipping his wine after his solitary meal—for he was then a bachelor—he 
saw carriage after carriage rolling along the road which led to his avenue. 
The invitation he had given suddenly flashed across his mind. He had 
entirely forgotten it. What was to be done? There were four-and- 
twenty—not aldermen—but ladies and gentlemen coming to partake of a 
proffered repast, and there was nothing whatsoever to set before them, 
since they could not dine on the contents of his wine-cellars, which were 
very choice. A sudden thought struck him, and rushing towards the 
outhouse, which formed the kitchen and its adjuncts, he roared to the 
astonished cook and other culinary assistants to set fire to the kitchen. 
They imagined, for a moment, that: their master had gone mad, but he 
rapidly explained his reasons—the honour of the household was at stake 
aeell entering into the feelings of the master, or the fun of the affair, 
the negroes seized upon some brands, and, lighting them, soon set fire to 
the wooden building, whieh, happily, was separated from the ‘ great 
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house,’ and from the negro-houses. As the carriages came down the 
long avenue, their occupants were surprised and shocked to see volumes 


of smoke and flame rolling up from a house in the immediate corte fe 
Will Wildfire’s abode, and when they reached it they perceived their 
host, begrimed with ashes and smoke, working away among the negroes, 
y trying to extinguish a fire. The gentlemen, throwing off 

ir dress-coats, ran to his assistance, and the ladies, a terrified group, 
gathered together in a room as far as possible from the conflagration. It 
was got under, however, without great difficulty, and then .W:1l Wildfire 
joined his guests, and lamented that the kitchen being unfortunately 
burned, there was no dinner to offer them. Nobody was so unreasonable 
as to expect to dine with him that day, and every one departed full of 
sympathy for his loss—indeed, he had at least a dozen invitations to go 
back and dine with his friends. The trick was not suspected ; but Will 
was too much amused at his own contrivance to keep it to himself, and 
the story soon became known. If he could but look up now from his 
quiet grave he would see many sad changes. It is melancholy to think 
how estates are changing owners, and the old families sinking into poverty 
and decay. People get hold of our properties mow who would never 
have been admitted to the tables of our grandfathers. But I don’t mean 
to apply this to Mr. Thornley; and since the poor O’Briens can no 
wa keep Mosquito Bay, I am glad it should be likely to fall into his 

s.” 

“‘ Geraldine,” said Mrs. Montresor, in a solemn tone, when the talka- 
tive Mrs. Mackenzie had taken her leave, “ you will now, no doubt, be 
inclined to listen more favourably to the addresses of Mr. Fanshawe ; 
fortunately, it is not yet too late. Mr. Fanshawe is not all that I could 
have wished for my daughter, but the West Indies are falling off in good 
matches, as in everything else. Mr. Fanshawe is——” 

“Better than nobody, you would say, mamma; but I cannot agree in 
this. I think, as in the case of Mr. Maxwell, it would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to remain ‘ Miss Montresor’ for ever.” 

“I do not consider this a subject to jest on, Geraldine.” 

“Nor do I, mamma. To marry Mr. Fanshawe would be too serious 
for a joke. If I look upon him as a decided bore, when I merely meet 
him in society, how could I endure to be always with him ?” 

“ You would become accustomed to him.” 

‘Tt is scarcely possible to become so accustomed to ennui as to find it 
bearable.” 

“* But you are aware, my dear girl, that you have absolutely no other 
matrimonial chance in view at present. And, believe me, many women 
= through life without having more than one or two offers. Every- 

y is not so fortunate as to meet with a man to captivate her fancy, 
who is, in every respect, eligible. And though Mr. Fanshawe has too 
much foppery about him at present, he will, in your society, lose much of 
that youthful affectation... A sensible woman may mould her husband 
into what she pleases, if he is good-tempered, as Mr. Fanshawe seems 
to be.” 

“ No woman can inoculate a man with that which God Almighty has 
withheld from him—common sense. To marry is not a duty, and it is 
only duties that people should, whether agreeable or disagreeable, con- 
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strain themselves to fulfil. I am no way called on to marry Mr.-Fan- 
shawe because Helen Ludlow marries Mr. Thornley.” 

Mrs. Montresor dropped the subject: she had observed that Geraldine 
was not to be driven, and that she possessed a degree of steadiness in her 
decisions which some would have called firmness, but which she denomi- 
nated obstinacy. It was useless to argue the point further at present, 
but that Geraldine should marry Fanshawe was Mrs. Montresor’s secret 
resolve ; and though she never openly discussed the matter again, she 
adverted to it in a thousand ways that were infinitely more harassing. 

It has been said that no torture is greater than that inflicted by the 
constantly repeated falling of one drop of water on the head, so no species 
of persecution is more subduing to the spirits than reiterated hints and 
innuendoes bearing on one subject. To this daily, hourly persecution 
was poor Geraldine now condemned, and to escape from it she might 
have actually accepted the offer of Mr. Fanshawe’s white hand, with its 
sparkling ring, and of that small portion of heart which Providence had 
bestowed on him, had not a most welcome invitation from her sister 
Alicia arrived in time to save her from so desperate a remedy. 

Geraldine had not seen her sister, Lady Grahame, since her return to 
the West Indies; she had heard that she had made an advantageous and 
happy marriage, but she had not long been her guest when she perceived, 
that though the advantages were evident, the happiness was doubtful. 
Sir Hector Grahame, a man of talent and attainments, was stately and 
dignified in his manners to every one, but to his wife he was also stern 
and cold; and this frigidity extended to Geraldine herself, for Sir Heetor 
visited all Alicia’s family with the dislike which was only deserved by 
Mrs. Montresor, who had deceived him before his marriage by assuring 
him that her daughter was attached to him, though she was too timid to 
show her feelings. 

Alicia had been on a visit of some months to a relation in the island of 
which Sir Hector was governor. He admired her very much, and so 
also did his secretary, Harry St. Clair. The unambitious Alicia pre- 
ferred the young secretary, but when her mother heard that, for his sake, 
she looked coldly on Sir Hector, she hurried over, and her presence put 
to flight all the happy anticipations of the young lovers. She lost no 
time in giving St. Clair his congé, in skilfully bringing Sir Hector to 
the point, and in accepting him for her daughter. Alicia had not Geral- 
dine’s firmness, and Mrs. Montresor soon overcame her opposition, and 
“‘ sacrificed her,” as the poor girl called it—“ settled what was best for 
her,” as the mother declared. 

“‘ How could you give way, Alicia? How could you enter on a life 
that was to be alla lie?” asked Geraldine, when her sister was relating 
to her the circumstances of her marriage. 

“True, my life is all a lie: but who made it so? The guilt is my 
mother’s—it is enough that I bear the punishment.” 

“ And was Sir Hector so blind as not to perceive your partiality for 
Captain St. Clair ?”’ 

“ He was, indeed. He has extraordinary ideas of subordination, and 
that his secretary could be his rival never entered his brain then. I had 
a dreadful daily task to perform. Harry and myself were unavoidably 
thrown much into each other’s company, and though I kept a strict guard 
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over all my words and actions, alas! I could not stifle my rebelfious 
thoughts. I often besought Harry to leave the island, but he would not 
wry pen dangerous indulgence of being near me; and what right 
had / to expect any sacrifice from him? At length some ill-natured 
i reached Sir Hector’s ear, and his fury was dreadful; but he 
it. He removed Harry from the island by obtaining a better 
i for him elsewhere, and since then he has only regarded me 
with watchful mistrust. He cannot divest himself of the “idea that I 
joined my mother in a conspiracy agamst his peace, for the sake of his 
title and local rank. He will not believe that I begged her to tell him I 
had no heart to give him, and that I did not know until too late that she 
had withheld the explanation from him. But now that St. Clair has 
gone, I can act my sad part with less difficulty, and time may, perhaps, 
restore me to some portion of peace.” 

“Time and religion,” said Geraldine. “If you place your thoughts 
on that bright world which is beyond this bounded scene, your feelings 
will subside into tranquillity, nay, expand into cheerfulness. There is 
no balm for the bruised and wounded spirit but the holy peace of religious 
resignation, What are the passions, the joys, the sorrows of earth to one 
who lives for eternity ?” 

“ Happy are those who can live in this monastic indifference to earthly 
things! But would passions and feelings have been instilled imto our 
hearts—would our lot have been chequered with joys and sorrows, if 
Providence had intended us to become dead to them all ?” 

“ We are called upon to conquer our passions, to submit with patience 
to misfortunes, to enjoy pleasure with moderation. We are told this is 
a period of probation, a world of trial, and this disappointment of your 
hopes is your appointed trial.”’ 

‘“‘T have even more to bear. I have to bear the loss of that regard 
which was bestowed on me to my bane. Formerly Sir Hector’s affection 
was a misfortune to me; now it would be my only solace, and now it is 
for ever withdrawn. But, Geraldine, is there no one for whom you care, 
or whom my mother has selected for you? I thought that very hand- 
some man who dined with us yesterday was particularly attentive to 

u.’’ 

” Geniies coloured as she answered, “Do not speak of him ; he can 
never be anything to me.” 

The n alluded to was Mr. Le Vasseur, who, having some triflin 
official duty to execute in the island to which Geraldine had gone, had 
gladly taken the opportunity of following her there. In the society of 
this _ he did not seem to be at all avoided, or unacceptable. Geraldine 
met him everywhere—at dinners, balls, morning visits, and evening ex- 
cursions on horseback—and wherever they met, he was always by her 
side. He seemed determined to make up for lost time, and exerted him- 
self to the utmost to please her. 

At length he found an opportunity of speaking to her about himself, 
and by way of implied apology for his life in St. , though without 
alluding to it. He told her that for the first few years of his life he had 
been an only child, and was the spoiled darling of a beautiful and affec- 
tionate but injudicious mother, who allowed him to think that he could 
do nothing wrong, and that he was never to be denied anything he 
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wished. She died when he was about nine years of age, and his father 
soon after married a widow, who had daughters older than he. Her 
treatment of him was just the reverse of his own mother’s. She hated 
him, was very harsh to him, and prejudiced his father against him. He 
was neglected and miserable, until, when he was eleven years old, he was 
sent to Europe, to a school at Bordeaux, then to one in England, and 
afterwards he was removed to Paris to finish his education. ‘T with 
all the wild and uncontrolled feelings of an ill brought-up youth, he fell 
into bad society, and rushed headlong into the dissipation of that vicious 
capital. He had no friend to restrain or advise him, and plenty of money 
at his command, for he had inherited his mother's fortune. At le he 
became tired of his associates, and of the life he was leading, an — 
some time in travelling over Europe. This was the happiest period of his 
existence ; but he discovered that in his reckless extravagance in Paris 
he had almost run through his maternal property; therefore he accepted 
an invitation from his father to return to Guadaloupe. He found, how- 
ever, that his stepmother’s jealousy and hatred of him were not at all 
diminished ; that she checked every kindness his father attempted to show 
him, and that she and her daughters—even his own half-sisters—did their 
utmost to make his home disagreeable to him. After a time he obtained 
the appointment he now held at St. , and gladly left Guadaloupe. 
He added, that his great object now was to exchange his appointment in 
St. for one in another island, where he hoped to commence.a pew 
and a happier career in life. 

Geraldine listened attentively to the narrative of his past life, and the 
interest she seemed to take in it was not unobserved by the clear-sighted, 
though by no means conceited, Le Vasseur. He hoped that the interest 
might be transferred to himself, and indulged in the dream that if she 
could be induced to return his attachment, all obstacles would be con- 
quered in time. 

In truth, Geraldine perceived that he was occupying more of her 
thoughts than he ought to do, and she took herself rigidly to task; but 
she found herself defending him to herself. He might have been very 
different if he had been differently brought up; he was not a coarse- 
minded ruffian, naturally bad; the want of good moral training in child- 
hood, and of good example in youth, had made him what he was. His 
family had much to answer for, After all, if women had their troubles, 
so had men, and women were not beset with the allurements and tempta- 
tions that surrounded men. She believed it was not unfrequently the 
fault of the females of the family if the males were dissipated. In the 
lower ranks of life, a careless, dirty slattern, who never had anything tidy 
about her, or a scolding shrew, often drove the hard-working husband or 
son to seek comfort at the public-house, and this was the first to 
those habits of intoxication which were the ruin of so many poor families, 
And among higher classes, if mothers, wives, and sisters were ill-tempered, 
selfish, or indifferent, and took no trouble to make domestic life happy, 
were not they much to blame if the gentlemen sought amusement and 
society of which they could not approve? She pitied Le Vasseur, and 
pity is a dangerous feeling in a young and enthusiastic mind; but happily 
she had a great deal of good sense, and as she could not respect him, 


however she might feel inclined to like him, she determined to steel her- 
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self against her fascinating admirer. Still, with the full intention of 
avoiding him, it was impossible for Geraldine to help meeting him con- 
stantly, and equally impossible to meet him without being pleased by his 


v manners. 

“Matters were in this state when reports carried over to St. the 
news, so unwelcome to more than one person in that island, of the 
intimacy which was springing up between the two absentees. It caused 
wrath in more than one pore ; and the same post brought letters 
from Mrs. Montresor to her daughter recalling her immediately home, 
and to Le Vasseur from Miss Horner commanding his prompt return, and 
8 ying that if he did not come at once, she ee follow him to the 
isla where he had lingered so unnecessarily long. Both lost no time 
in obeying the mandates they had received, and as chance or fate would 
have it, they embarked in the same packet-boat for St. 

The passengers had gone on board at an early hour in the morning, 
and Geraldine, who was not a good sailor, confined herself to the wretched 
little cabin during the heat of the day, when no awning could afford even 
a tolerably cool shelter, and the pitch was melting among the planks on 
deck from the fierce power of the sun. But when the evening breeze had 
sprung up, and the intense heat was past, she felt better, and gladly left 

e close, stifling atmosphere of the cabin, with its legions of cockroaches 
and rats, to enjoy the delicious sea air, and watch the splendid tropical 
sunset, with its gorgeous clouds of crimson and gold, reflected on the 
sparkling waves beneath. 

No sooner did her head appear above the highest step of the companion- 
way, than Mr. Le Vasseur’s quick eye had perceived her, and he flew to 
assist her on deck, and to bring cushions, pillows, and shawls, so as to 
make her as comfortable as possible on one of the wooden sofas, which 
were fixtures aft. He then drew a camp-stool near her sofa, rejoicing in 
the opportunity of a téte-a-téte, for the old gentleman under whose 
escort Geraldine, attended by her maid, was making the short voyage, 
was busily engaged in a game of chess, and did not concern himself 
about her. 

There was something poetical in the united brightness and softness of 
the hour, and Geraldine exclaimed, 

“ How charming is this time, 


when daylight dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea !” 








‘Charming, indeed!” he replied, continuing Moore’s beautiful lines : 


“ And as I watch the line of light that plays 
Along the smooth wave tow’rd the a west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest.” 


He pointed to the glowing streak that sparkled on the ocean’s dazzling 


surface, 


As if bright gems of every hue 
Were floating on its waters blue. 


“‘ But I should not care to tread that ‘golden path,’ or seek that ‘isle of 
rest’ alone. No! I should like to have a beloved companion with me, 
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one in whose sweet society I might there live, ‘the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot.’ ”’ 

«J fear you would find the seclusion, even in that imaginary isle of 
brightness, too monotonous to be borne long,’’ said Geraldine. 

“ Not if I had an angel for my companion.” 

“ Oh! sop the presence of a celestial being might have power to 
dispel ennui,” she replied, laughing. 

* But my angel would be earth-born, not a spiritual being. I could 
name her to you, if I dared—and I will do so, for this opportunity is too 
precious to be lost.” 

He then poured forth to her, in a strain of fervid eloquence, all that he 
felt, and feared, and wished; he begged her not to crush him with her 
studied coldness, not to despise him altogether, but to let him hope that 
if his conduct thenceforth could win her good opinion, she would, at some 
future time, look more favourably on him. His destiny, he said, was in 
her hands—she was the arbiter of his fate in time and in eternity —would 
she not give him one word of encouragement ? 

Geraldine would not have given that word of encouragement, even if 

she could have spoken; but at that moment she felt a choking sensa- 
tion in her throat, and presently after she fairly and foolishly burst into 
tears. 
Tears! And for him! Le Vasseur thought they were quite as much 
to the purpose as words, and his eyes flashed like diamonds, and a happy 
smile played round his mouth, as he leaned forward and thanked her 
for the kind feeling she evinced; but the light and the smile were soon 
to be quenched, for, though a low soft voice in Geraldine’s heart attempted 
to plead for him, the sterner tones of reason and rectitude quickly over- 
powered it. She roused herself to overcome the involuntary emotion, 
which she was angry at herself for having shown, and speedily regaining 
her calm’ self-command, she told him gently, but firmly, that though she 
would be always glad to hear of his welfare, she would be deceiving him 
if she led him to think that she could participate in his feelings. No; 
they never could be more to each other A wh they were then. 

** Never?” he said. 

‘‘ Never!” she repeated, with pointed emphasis. 

Le Vasseur rose suddenly, and, walking to the other extremity of the 
deck, he leaned over the side of the sloop, and stood gazing abstractedly 
on the undulating waves beneath. Geraldine threw herself back on her 
sofa, and closed her eyes; when she opened them, a long time after, he 
was still standing immovable at the same spot. The moon, that night, 
shed her silver beams over two persons whose hearts were very sad: the 
one for the painful blow he had received, the other for the disappointment 
she had been obliged to cause. 

When they ran into the harbour of St. next morning, Le Vas- 
seur, notwithstanding the scene that had so recently occurred, assisted 
Geraldine into the boat, and placed himself beside her. He = 
earnestly to her, in a very low voice; but whatever he might have been 
saying, she scarcely answered until the boat was close in shore, and then 
she exclaimed, 

“T cannot bid you farewell, Mr. Le Vasseur, without thanking you for 
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your kind feelings towards me. But let me exhort you to forget them 
and me; indeed, we must both try to forget the last few pleasant weeks.” 

There was some balm in these concluding words; and Le Vasseur did 
not look utterly woebegone when he ha his fair companion on shore, 
where her father was waiting to receive her. He, easy man, was 
not such a dragon of virtue as his wife, therefore he shook hands kindly 
with Le Vasseur, and thanked him for his attention to his “little girl;” 
but he did not invite him to Prospect Hill, for he was, considerably 
under the bland domination of his better-half, and knew his duty too well 
to do or say anything that might displease her. He was of a frank, off- 
hand disposition himself, and sometimes stumbled upon the wrong with- 
out consideration; but Mrs. Montresor had broken him in a good deal, 
and, upon the whole, he did not often sin against her code of laws. 


IX, 


Tue hurricane months were now close at hand, and Mr, Montresor 
was glad that his daughter had returned before there might be any danger 
even in the short voyage from one island to another. Hurricanes are 

nerally preceded by such indications in the skies, the weather, and the 

arometer, that those who are on their guard may be in some de 
to meet their fury. But sometimes they are awfully sudden, 
the inhabitants of the tropics may have retired to rest in peace and 
security, to behold morning dawn on the desolation of all around. 

It is a fearful yet.a sublime sound to hear the deafening roar of the 
tempest as it sweeps on its mission of destruction! A fearful yet sub- 
lime sight to look on the wild waves, lashed mountains high by the fury 
of the wind; on the drifting ships hurrying, with mad-like speed, to their 
fatal daom; on the work of man’s strength laid prostrate; on the gigantic 
tree in vain opP ing its impotent resistance to the power that has been 
sent forth to destroy it, and bending its stately head to the earth! No 
sight in the world can tend more to lead and elevate the mind to con- 
template the awful attributes of the Creator than gazing on the progress 
of these mighty storms. Then is truly felt the weakness, the insignifi- 
cance of all that is born of earth—then is the coldest heart warmed into 
adoration, the most sceptical taught to “ believe and tremble !”’ 

During Geraldine’s absence, Helen Ludlow had become “ Mrs. Thorn- 
ley,” and she declared herself in possession of as much happiness as was 
consistent with a residence in “ the odious West Indies.” She and her 
husband pag agg nd father at Clare one pee the house they were 
erecting on r rnley’s newly-acquired pro , Mosquito Bay, 
should be ready for their eatin, 1 denier ; 

Mr. Thornley took much pleasure in attending to the cultivation of his 
estate, and in overlooking the workmen employed in building his house. 
He seemed to feel some excitement in the occupation which these novel 
pursuits afforded him, and much satisfaction in the prospect of making 
“‘a settlement,” as the Americans say, in the island, This was the only 
subject on which he and Helen ever disagreed. He was anxious to be- 
come a resident planter—she to escape from her native home, and return 
to the country which she cherished with even more than the usual mis- 
placed idolatry of West Indians. 
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“ Dear Edward, how can you be content to vegetate in this spot ?” she 
would ask him—“‘in this spot where all the pleasures of life are as 
bounded as the view that for ever meets the wearied eye. This is a moral 
wilderness—a moral desert compared to your own noble country, What 
can detain you here ?” 

“ Had you asked that question a few months ago, my dearest Helen, 
I would have answered, ‘ You were the magnet whose irresistible attrac- 
tion compelled me to remain,’ Would you not have me feel a sentiment 
of grate al regard for the country where I was so fortunate as to meet 

with you ?” 

¢ Thank you, Thornley, for the first of your speech; but in an- 
swer to your question, 1 say, ‘No.’ ere is a saying, ‘ Love me, love 
my dog;’ but pigeons yp love me, Ido not require you to love my coun~ 
try, since I must n call this country mine. I confess (there is no 
harm in confessing it now) I should have been dreadfully disappointed 
had you gone away without me; but now that I may and can go with 
you, why should you remain in voluntary banishment? I do think it 
would be a lesser punishment to be sent to Botany Bay.” 

Thornley coloured violently, and, looking very uneasy, exclaimed, as if 
involuntarily : 

“ Botany Bay! God save me from——What made you think of— 
of that place? Pshaw! I mean, I—I should not like so long a voyage,” 
he added, recovering his composure. 

“ T should not care about the length of the voyage,” said Helen, “ if 
that were all; Idelight in being at sea, Let me hope, Edward, that you 
ag Pua to take one voyage soon—a voyage to dear, dear 

ngland.” 

© Why, my dear Helen, will you always press this point? Consider, 
I have just got an estate and commenced the necessary improvements on 
it; I should be much to blame if I were to leave the island before these 
are completed.” 

“ Papa can superintend these quite as well as you, and perhaps, from 
his long acquaintance with West Indian affairs, a little better than you, 
Edward. There is your objection done away with.” 

“ One objection only, tia: nor do I think you have quite done away 
with it. Surely I have no right, for my mere pleasure, to burden your 
father with the weight of my affairs. He has done enough for me 
already———”” 

“Tt is for my pleasure, not for yours,” interrupted Helen, “and I am 
uite willing to take all the obligation. Papa, 1 am certain, will cheer- 
ully agree to any arrangement that is proposed by me.” 

hornley looked blank, but after a moment’s silence he said: 

“ We will grant that,;for your sake, Mr, Ludlow would undertake all 
the trouble J am so unwilling to occasion him; there may be other ob- 
jections to my returning to England soon—immediately, at least.” 

“Name them,” said Helen, laughing, “and you will see how I will 
overcome them.” 


“ Would that you could!” ejaculated Thornley, with a deep a. 
; 








“You know that I am on very unfortunate terms with my own fami 
that my father, who is of a most unrelenting temper, has never forgiven 
some youthful indiscretions on my part, and that, my nearest relations 
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choose to adapt their conduct towards me according to his feelings : in 
a word, Helen, I have told you that I am——disowned by the friends 
of my childhood. Can you, then, wish me to force myself upon them ? 
To offer your acquaintance where, on my account, it would be unwel- 
come? You cannot ask it, you cannot wish it, Helen.” 

“TI do not ask it, Edward. I would not have you make the most dis- 
tant advance to such relations. I would avoid them all except your 
father. In seeking to reconcile yourself to him, you would aot be de- 
grading yourself; you would but be fulfilling a duty. And who knows 
if you returned now to your long-left home, if you sought your aged 
parent, and told him that you had repented of the follies which he had 
viewed in so severe a light—who knows but you might be received as was 
the prodigal son, and that you might hear these gladdening words : 
‘This my son was lost, and he is found—he was dead, and he is alive’ ? ” 

Thornley shook his head despondingly, but he did not speak. Helen 
answered his looks. 

“You think your father would be inflexible. I cannot believe it. 
But, admitting that your family continue their injustice towards you, 
England is wide enough to hold you and them without the chance of 
your meeting. Wh should we be exiled from Britain because you have 
unfortunately wikind and upreasonable relatio:s P” | 

**T entreat you, Helen,” said Thornley, earnestly, “if you value my 
am do not press me on the subject of going to England—just now. 

f you have so set your heart on revisiting bile’ es ; far be it from 
me to detain you, though I should deeply lament to part from you even 
for a short time ; but, above all things, I wish your happiness, and there- 
fore, dear Helen, go to England without me, and spare me the mortifica- 
tion of accompanying you to a country where I have relations to whom 
I cannot present you.” 

* Without you | will not go, Edward; and since the idea is so un- 
pleasant to you, I give it up for the present. But let me ask you only one 
question” —(Thornley looked alarmed)—“ nay, don’t look frightened—I 
am not going to bring you to the confession of your juvenile misdeeds— 
have you resolved to forswear England for ever because you are at vari- 
ance with your relations ?” 

“‘ Certainly not ; time alters circumstances and feelings. The time 
may come, | trust, when I shall be able to return there with safe 
with pleasure. Ask me no more questions, dearest Helen, but believe 
that it shall be the study of my life to add to your happiness. We shall 
go to England by-and-by.” 

Helen sera | “ That ‘ by-and-by’ will never come, I fear. I give 
it up, then, for this year ; but promise me that we shall go next year ; 
not the West Indians’ next year—a year that never comes—but in 
reality next year.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Oh! Thornley, not ‘ perhaps’—say yes—positively yes.” 

* Well, yes—if nothing unforeseen occurs to prevent us.” 

“ Nothing can—nothing shall—if we live. How delighted I shall be 
to see dear England again! And here come letters from friends who 
have not forgotten me,” she added, joyfully, as three or four packet 
letters were handed to her. 
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Helen retired to read her letters, and Thornley, left alone, muttered 
to himself : , 

“ Curse England !--I wish it were sunk to the bottom of the sea !—I 
wish it were swept from the face of the earth! She will never rest until 
she drags me there—and then !——But let me not hint my thoughts ; 
everything is buried in my own bosom ; may I never be forced to throw 
off the mask I have thus far successfully assumed!” And, glancing 
round to make sure that no one had ane ee his unwonted soliloquy, 
he hastened to forget his cares in the busy yet cheerful scene on his 
estate. 

Mr. Ludlow had not been pleased with his daughter’s choice. Lionel 
Seymour was the man he had wished her to marry. He had known 
Lionel from his birth; had been particularly intimate with his father, 
and it had been a favourite scheme of the friends that the only son of the 
one and the only daughter of the other should marry when they grew 
up, and thus unite the contiguous and flourishing properties of which 
they were the sole heirs. 

Lionel was but too well inclined to put his deceased father’s wishes into 
execution; but Helen, as has been shown, felt very differently. Her 
father made no opposition to her choice, however little he approved of it; 
he was much attached to his daughter, and, moreover, he stood somewhat 
in awe of her. He therefore merely hinted at the imprudence of joining 
her fate to that of a stranger, of whose actual situation in the world, cf 
whose birth, parentage, education, and previous life she knew absolutely 
nothing but what he himself chose to relate. He glanced at the singularity 
of some of the circumstances attendant on Mr. Thornley’s stay in the 
island ; his long residence as a guest at the Mackenzies’; his ie 80 
easily induced to become a proprietor in a place which he had at first 
visited only with the intention of spending a few idle weeks; his never 
receiving letters from any one in his native country; his seeming to be 
perfectly isolated in the universe; and his evidently shunning the society 
of all British strangers. 

Helen denied that Thornley shunned strangers; it had so happened 
that he had always been indisposed when British strangers had visited 
the island ; it was hard to blame a man for the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. He did not correspond with his relations in England because 
they had used him ill, and he was not on good terms with them. ‘ Ilis 
attachment to herself had induced him to remain so long in the island, 
and finally to become a West Indian proprietor, she could not quarrel 
with him for that. And, if he were isolated in the world, if he had no 
one else to care for, so much the more devoted would be his affection for 
her. 

Arguments are seldom wanting when the heart is set on the accomplish- 
ment of an object. Helen was determined to marry Thornley, and Mr. 
Ludlow, making the best of it, purchased Mosquito Bay for his son- 
in-law elect, and settled a handsome annual allowance upon the young 
couple. 

Thé match gave occasion for a great deal of talking in the island. 
Many persons—principally gentlemen—wondering how Miss Ludlow 
could throw herself away upon an unknown adventurer ; others—princi- 
pally yours ladies—admiring Miss Ludlow’s disinterested conduct, and 
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praising the agreeable manners of the handsome stranger. Mrs. Temple 
shdok her head, but hoped she might be mistaken in her misgivings about 
Mr. Thornley. Geraldine felt anxious about her friend, but put great 
confidence in Helen’s penetration and good sense ; while Mrs. Montresor 
renewed her wearisome lectures upon “‘imprudence,” as if her daughter, 
who was obliged to listen to them, not Helen Ludlow, had been the 


Some strangers, however, and absentees had now arrived, whom it was 
impossible for Thornley to avoid. Among these were Geraldine’s two 
sisters, Georgina and Mary. Georgina and her husband, Mr. Russel, 
had at length returned from America, and Mary had come for a short 
visit, while Captain Neville was on a cruise through the islands. After 
a time, he also came to St. ——. Geraldine was delighted to meet them 
all, and much pleased to find that Alicia’s account of them was, in every 
respect, correct. It was impossible to be an hour in the company of 
Captain Neville or Mr. Russel without liking them, though the agreeable 
qualities of each were very different. 

Captain Neville was the personification of that very charming character, 
a pleasant, well-informed, amiable naval officer. ‘There was somethmg 
of daringness and insouciance about him that well became the wanderer 
on the trackless deep, the mariner accustomed to brave 


The battle and the breeze. 


But, though you saw he had a soul of fire and a frame of iron, he was 

tleness itself towards that sex whom sailors seldom treat with dis- 
respect. He had a frank and joyous air, that made him look perhaps 
younger than he really was, and counteracted the withering effect of ex- 

ure to the weather in all climates andall seasons. He was not exactly 
a handsome man, his features were not regular, and he was rather short, 
but there was a keen intelligence in his eye, a benevolence in his smile, 
that were worth all the mere beauty in the world. 

Between him and his wife there existed that cordial regard, that per- 
fect friendship which ought always to be the attendants of married life : 
they did not merely jog on, as many a worthy couple do, in a sort of 
stupid intimacy arising only from habit; they possessed that sincere and 
rational affection, which could not fail to increase as they became more 
and more acquainted with the worth of each other’s characters, and more 
assimilated in feelings and in tastes. 

Mary was pretty and lively; but her vivacity was not the exuberance 
of animal spirits alone—a vivacity which soon becomes fatiguing to 
everybody, and unbearable to sobersminded people. She was sensible, 
clever, and well educated, therefore her gay conversation seldom failed 
to amuse; and Captain Neville partook of none of Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
fears that he should be talked to death; on the eontrary, he was uxurious 
enough to confess himself delighted with his wife’s constant good spirits. 
Mr. Russel was in every respect as estimable as Captain Neville, but perhaps 
he was not so generally praised, for he had not the advantage of being 
“aman o war buckra.” Everybody who has been in the West Indies 
knows what favourites ‘men o’ war buckras” are in all the islands. He 
was somewhat stricken in years, but he had none of the peevishness of 
age about him. He was a cheerful, hale old gentleman, extremely hos- 
pitable, extremely fond of young people, and delighting in promoting 
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their amusements; and his beautiful wife, who looked like his daughter, 
had her own way in everything, though she never took advantage of his 
kindness. He never dreamt of jealousy, and Georgina might dance and 
divert herself as much as she pleased. But though fond of gaiety, she 
could not be accused of levity in her conduct, nor had she one thought 
injurious to the indulgent husband, for whom she felt sincere affection. 

Mrs. Montresor reflected with great satisfaction on the matches made 
by her three elder daughters, for the domestic unhappiness of one of them 
never caused her any qualms of conscience. But she was not a little 
anxious and uneasy about her youngest girl. Was Geraldine—one of the 
belles of the island—to be the old maid of the family? Mrs. Montresor 

aned in spirit at the idea, and. could not understand her daughter’s 
apathy on the subject, while Mr. Montresor secretly rejoiced that Ge- 
raldine was not in a hurry to leave her home and him. 








THE MORRIS-DANCERS. 
By W. Cuarues Kent. 


A Choral Lyric: commemorative of a Pastime familiar long and long ago among 
our English Villagers. 


Come gentle, come simple, haste forth where are seen 
What frolics we mummers now foot on the green; 
Leave tankard unlifted and goblet cndaiast 
The rosewood fruit-littered, the maple ring-stained, 
Bringing pipes from the taproom and eke from the hall, 
Forth! and smoke in the sweet evening air at our call— 
Around 
While we bound 
Ere the ruddy sun sets, 
While rattle 
And prattle 
Our shrill castanets. 


Fair maid with lawn kerchief and bright cherry bows, 
With lips red as sorrel and eyes black as sloes, 
Fling open the lattice and lean o’er the sill, 
Letting sweet eyes and lips there alike drink their fill— 
The one of the zephyr, the one of the sight, 
Till lips brim with laughter and eyes with delight— 
About 
As the rout 
Of our merry mime swells, 
While tinkle 
And twinkle 
Gay ribbons, gay bells. 


Hail! old gossip Humphry, in apron of jean, 

With a flaw in one eye like a crack in the pane; 
Your queer mouth awry as it sucks the dudheen, 
While the silver fumes puff jovial chuckles between— 
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Your weed if well lit, troth your face seems the same, 
With your one oo and your nose all aflame: 
ro 


As each gaud 

Of our dance scatters round, 
While patter 
And clatter 

Quick heels on the ground. 


Ah! sweet mistress Lucy, with ringlets like gold, 
And ruby mouth dimpling with laughter untold, 
Rein up the white palfrey that champs at the bit, 
And give the clear trill of your laughter its fit; 
Not a wag of us all but his heart would rejoice 
To hear, though derisive, the chime of your voice : 
Each clown, 
Up and down, 
Through the maze of the dance, 
Letting flow 
To and fro 
Gayest streamers that glance. 


Ho! burly old Roger, the grimy, the grey, 
Still ringing from anvil the work-chime of day— 
From greed of stout blows that no labour can gorge, . 
Now lean on the hammer that rests on the forge,, 
Sweeping grizzled locks back from your brow smirched and warm, 
Vulcan’s cavern your smithy, a Cyclop’s your form: 
Vhile fair 
To the air 
With fast fluttering gleam, 
To the beat 
Of our feet 
Snow-white handkerchiefs stream. 


Hist! rosy-cheeked Patty, with frank laughing eyes, 
As arch in their beauty as blue as the skies, 
Tripping fresh from the buttercup mead by the stream, 
With milk-pails well poised brimming over with cream, 
Let them drip on the sod while you pause to look back, 
As though daisies were dropping fresh blooms on your track ; 
And hear 
Ringing clear, 
Where our foot-notes prevail, 
One alone 
You can own 
Love oft lures on that trail. 


Come striplings, come maidens, troop round in a ring, 
Here watch our quaint gambols that welcome the spring ; 
Old gaffer in holiday smock trimly clean, 
Old gammer in scarlet cloak brave as a queen, 
And urchins swept back by the whirl of the thong 
Wielding bladder elastic, restraining their throng: 
Draw round 
Where we bound 
In retreat and advance, 
To each shout 
Ringing out 
From our wild Morris-Dance. 














LITTLE GRAND AND THE MARCHIONESS ; 
OR, 


OUR MALTESE PEERAGE, 


Part III. 


THE rooms were all right again, my Marchioness was en grande tenue, 
amber silk, black lace, diamonds, and all that sort of style. Fitzhervey 
and the other men were in evening dress, drinking coffee ; there was not 
a trace of bottled porter anywhere, and it was all very brilliant and pre- 
sentable. The Marchioness St. Julian rose with the warmest effusion, 
her dazzling white teeth showing in the sunniest of smiles, and both 
hands outstretched. 

“ Augustus, bien aimé, you are rather 

“ Late,” I suppose she was going to say, but she stopped dead short, 
her teeth remained parted in a stereotyped smile, a blankness of disma 
came over her luminous eyes. She caught sight of Conran, and 
imagined I heard a very low-breathed “‘ Curse the fellow!” from courteous 
Lord Dolph. Conran came forward, however, as if he did not notice it ; 
there was only that queer smile lurking under his moustaches. I intro- 
duced him to them, and the Marchioness smiled again, and Fitzhervey 
almost resumed his wonted extreme urbanity. But they were somehow 
or other wonderfully ill at ease—wonderfully, for or i in such high 
society; and I was ill at ease, too, from being only able to attribute 
Eudoxia Adelaida’s evident consternation at the sight of Conran to his 
having been some time or other an old love of hers. ‘ Ah!’’ thought I, 
grinding my teeth, “that comes of loving a woman older than oneself. 
I'd rather fifty times over have Little Grand for a rival than Conran.” 

The Captain, however, seemed the only one who enjoyed himself. The 
Marchioness was beaming on him graciously, though her ruffled feathers 
were not quite smoothed down, and he was sitting by her with an intense 
amusement in his eyes, alternately talking to her about Stars and Garters, 

whom, by her answers, she did not seem to know so very intimately after 
all, and chatting with Fitzhervey about hunting, who, for a man that 
had hunted over every county, according to his own account, seemed to 
confuse Tom Edge with Tom Smith, the Burton with the Tedworth, a 
bullfinch with an ox-rail, in queer style, under Conran’s cross-question- 
ing. We had been in the room about ten minutes, when a voice, rich, 
low, sweet, rang out from some inner room, singing the glorious “ In- 
flammatus.” How strange it sounded in the Casa di Fiori! Conran 
started, the dark blood rose over the clear bronze of his cheek. He 
— sharply on to the Marchioness. ‘Good Heaven! whose voice is 
that ?” 

“ My niece’s,” she answered, staring at him, and touching a hand-bell. 
“a will ask her to come and sing to us nearer. She has really a lovely 
voice. 


” 
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Conran grew pale again, and sat watching the door with the most ex- 
traordinary anxiety, while I wished him at the devil for changing our 
free-and-easy, dashing, and not over-particular Casa di Fiori into the 
stupid, géné, Englishified affair. And, besides, my Marchioness took no 
notice of me. hat cursed flirts those women are!—with my bracelet 

littering on her arm too! Some minutes went by; then the door 
opened, and Lucrezia da Guari entered, with the same haughty, reserved 
air which her soft young face always wore when with ‘her aunt. By 
George! it changed, though, when her glance fell on Conran, into the 
wildest rapture I ever saw on any girl’s countenance. He fixed his 
eyes on her with his stern iron look—the look Little Grand says he’s 
seen him wear in a charge in Scinde—a contemptuous smile quivering 
on his face. 

“‘ Sing us something, Lucrezia dear,” began the Marchioness. “ You 
shouldn’t be like the nightingales, and give your music only to night and 

Luerezia seemed not to hear her. She had-never taken her eyes off 
Conran, and she went, as dreamily as that dear little Amina in the 
“‘ Sonnambula,” to her seat under the jasmines in the window. Fora 
few minutes Conran, who didn’t seem to care two straws what the 
society in general thought of him, took his leave, and went, to the relief, 
apparently, of Fitzhervey and Guatamara. 

As he went across the verandah—that memorable verandah !—I sit- 
ting in dudgeon near the other window, while Fitzhervey was proposing 
écarté to Heavy, whom we had found there on our entrance, and the 
Marchioness had vanished into her boudoir for a moment, I saw Lucrezia 
da Guari spring out after him, and catch hold of his arm : 

“Cecil! Cecil! for pity’s sake!—I never thought we should meet 
like this !” 

* Nor did I, signorina,” 

How coldly and chilly he spoke. 

‘*‘ Hush! hush! you will kill me. In mercy, say some kinder words!” 

“T can say nothing that it would be courteous to you to say.” 

I couldn’t have been as inflexible, whatever her sins might os been, 
with her little hands clasped on me, and her little face raised so close to 
mine. Lwucrezia’s voice changed to a piteous wail : 

* You love me no longer, then ?”’ 

“ Love!” said Conran, fiercely—“ love! How dare you speak to me 
of love? I held you to be fond, innocent, true as Heaven: as such, you 
were dearer to me than life—as dear as honour. I loved you with as 
deep a passion as ever a man knew—Heaven help me! I Jove you now. 
How aar I rewarded? By finding you the companion of blackguards, 
the associate of swindlers, one of the arch-intrigantes who lead on youths 
. — base smiles and devilish arts. ‘Then you dare talk to me 

ve ”? 

With those passionate words he threw her off him. She fell at his 
feet with alow moan. He either did not hear, or did not heed it; and 
I, bewildered by what I heard, mechanically went and lifted her from 
the ground. Poor little Lucrezia! she hadn’t fainted, but she looked so 
wild, that I believed the Marchioness, and set her down as mad; but 
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then Conran must be mad as well, which seemed too incredible a thing 
for me to swallow—our cool Captain mad ! 

“ Where does he live?” asked Lucrezia of me, in a breathless 

“He? Who?” 

“ Cecil—your Captain—Signor Conran.” 

‘Why he lives in the barracks, of course.” 

“ The barracks! Ah! they are in the town. Can I find him there ?” 

“I dare say, if you want him,” said I, now decided she was mad. 

“ Wanthim! Oh, Santa Maria! do I not want him always. Is not 
his absence death to me? Can I find him?” 

“Oh yes, I dare say. Anybody will show you Captain Conran’s 
rooms.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

With that, this mysterious young lady left me, and I turned in 
through the window again. Heavy and the men were playing at lans- 
quenet, that most perilous, rapid, and bewitching of all the resistless 
ecard Circes. There was no Marchioness, and having done it once with 
impunity, I thought I might do it again, and lifted the amber curtain 
that divided the boudoir from the drawing-room. What did I behold? 
Oh! torture unexampled! Oh! fiendish agony! There was Little 
Grand—-self-conceited, insulting, impertinent, abominable, unendurable 
Little Grand—on the amber satin couch, with the Marchioness leaning 
her head on his shoulder, and looking up in his thrice-confounded face 
with her most adorable smile—my smile, that had beamed, and, as I 
thought, beamed only upon me! 

If Mephistopheles had been by to tempt me, I would have sold m 
soul to have wreaked vengeance on them both. Neither saw me, than 
Heaven! and I had self-possession enough not to give them the cruel 
triumph of witnessing my anguish. I withdrew in silence, a the 
curtain, and rushed to bury my wrongs and sorrows in the friendly 
bosom of the gentle night. It was my first love, and I had made a fool 
of myself. Stuart is right, the two are synonymous. 

How I reached the barracks I never knew. All the night long I sat 
watching the stars out, raving to them of Eudoxia Adelaida, and cursing 
in plentiful anathemas my late Orestes, Little Grand—confound him! 
He had cut me down after all. How should I bear his impudent grin 
every mortal night of my life across the mess-table? I tore up into 
shreds about a ream of paper, inscribed with tender sonnets to Eudoxia 
Adelaida. I trampled into fifty thousand shreds a rosette off her dress, 
for which, fool-like, I had begged the day before. I smashed the 
looking-glass, which could only show me the image of a pitiful donkey. 
I called on Heaven to redress my wrongs. Oh! curse it! never was a 
fellow at once so utterly done for and so utterly done brown! 

And in the vicarage, as I learnt afterwards, when my letter was 
received at home, there was great glorification and pleasure. My 
mother and the girls were enraptured at the high society darling Gussy 
was moving in; “but then you know, mamma, dear Gussy’s manners 
are so gentle, so gentleman-like, they are sure to please wherever he 
goes!” Wherewith my mother cries, and dries her eyes, and eries again, 
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over that abominable letter copied from Little Grand’s, and smelling 
of vilest tobacco. Oh! women! women! how little they know of the 
very best of their lovers, and husbands, and sons! 

Then enters a rectoress of a neighbouring parish, to whom my mother 
and the girls relate with innocent exultation of my grand friends at Malta; 
how Lord A. Fitzhervey is my sworn ally, and the Marchioness St. Julian 
has quite taken me under her wing. And the rectoress, having a son of 
her own, who is not doing anything so grand at Cambridge, but prin- 
cipally sotting beer at a Cherryhinton public, smiles and is wrathful, 
and says to her lord at dinner: 

‘‘ My dear, did you ever hear of a Marchioness St. Julian?” 

“ No, my love, I believe not—never.” 

“Ts there one in the peerage ?” 

“Can’t say, my dear. Look in Burke.” 

So the rectoress gets Burke, and closes it, after deliberate inspection, 
with malignant satisfaction. 

“T thought not. How ridiculous those St. Johns are about that ugly 
boy Augustus. As if Tom were not worth a hundred of him!’ ~ 

1 was too occupied with .my own miseries then to think about Conran 
and Lucrezia, though some time after I heard all about it. It seems that, 
two years before, Conran was on leave in Rome, and at Rome, loitering 
about the Coliseum one day, he made a chance acquaintance with an Italian 
girl, by getting some flowers for her she had tried to reach and could 
not. She-was young, frank, and talkative, and had only an old Roman 
nurse, deaf as a post and purblind, with her. The girl was Lucrezia da 
Guari, and Lucrezia was, as you know, lovely, like one of her own myrtle 
or orange flowers. Somehow or other Conran went there the next day, 
and the next, and the next, and so on for a good many days, and always 
found Lucrezia and her camériste. Now, Conran had at bottom a touch 
of unstirred romance, and, moreover, his own idea of what sort of woman 
he could love. Something in this untrained yet winning Campagna 
flower answered to both. He was old enough to trust his own discern- 
ment, and, after a month or two’s walks and talks, Conran, one of the 
proudest men going, offered himself and his name to Lucrezia da Guari, 
a girl of whom he knew nothing, except that she seemed to care for him 
as he had had a fancy to be cared for all his life. It was a deucedly 
romantic thing—however, he did it! Lucrezia had told him her father 
was a military officer, but somehow or other this father never came to 
light, and when he called at their house—or rather rooms—Conran 
always found him out, which he thought queer, but, on the whole, rather 
providential, and he set it down to a foreigner’s roaming habits. 

The day Conran had really gone the length of offering to make an 
unknown Italian his wife, he went, for the first time, in the evening to 
Da Guari’s house. The servant showed him in unannounced to a brightly- 
lighted chamber, reeking with wine and smoke, where a dozen men were 
playing trente et quarante at an amateur bank, and two or three others 
were gathered round what he had believed his own fair and pure Cam- 
pagna flower. He understood it all; he turned away with an iron curse 
upon him. He wanted love and truth; intrigantes he could have by the 
score, and he was sick to death of them. From that hour he never saw 
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her again till he met her at the Casa di Fiori. The next day I went to 
Conran while he was breakfasting, and unburdened my mind to him. He 
looked horribly ill, stern, and haggard, but he listened to me very kindly, 
though he spoke of the people at the Casa di Fiori in a hard, brief, 
curious manner. 

«Plenty have been taken in like you, Gus,” he said. ‘I was, years 
ago in my green youth, when I joined at fifteen. There are scores 
of such women, as I told you, down the line of the Pacific, and about 
here; anywhere, in fact, where the army and navy give them fresh 
pigeons to be gulled. They take titles that sound grand in boys’ ears, 
and fascinate them till they’ve won all their money, and then send 
them to the dogs. Your Marchioness St. Julian’s real name is Sarah 
Briggs.” 

Tae an involuntary shriek. Sarah Briggs finished me. It was the 
death-stroke, that could never be got over. 

« She was a ballet-girl in London,” continued Conran ; “ then, when she 
was-sixteen, married that Fitzhervey, alias Briggs, alias Smith, alias what 
you please, and set up in her present more lucrative employment with 
om three or four confréres. Saint Jeu was expelled from Paris for keep- 
ing a hell in the Chaussée d’Antin, Fitzhervey was a leg at Newmarket, 
Guatamara a lawyer's clerk, who was had up for forgery. There is the 
history of your Maltese Peerage, Gussy. Well, you'll be wider awake 
next time. Wait, there is somebody knocking at my door. Stay here 
a moment, I’ll come back to you.” 

Accordingly, I stayed in his bedroom, where I had found him writing, 
and he went into his sitting-room, of which, from the diminutiveness of 
his domicile, I commanded a full view, sit where I would. What was 
my astonishment to see Lucrezia da Guari! I went to his bedroom 
door; it was locked from the outside, so I perforce remained where I 
was, to, nolens volens, witness the finish of last night’s interview. 

Iron to the last extent and deadly pale, Conran stood, too surprised to 
speak, and most probably at a loss for words. 

Lucrezia came up to him nevertheless with the abandon of her youth 
and her Southern blood. 

“Cecil, Cecil! let me speak to you. You shall listen; you shall not 
judge me unheard.”’ 

“Signorina, I have judged you by only too ample evidence.” 

He had recovered himself now, and was as cool as needs be. 

“T deny it. But you love me still ?” 

“Love you?” he repeated, fiercely; “yes, you have cursed me with 
my fatal love for you, and it is one that I can never shake off though I 
strive for ever. More shame on me! A laugh, a compliment, a caress, 
a cashmere, is as much as such women as you are worth. Love becomes 
ridiculous named in the same breath with you.” 

She caught hold of his hand and crushed it in both her own. 

Cecil, kill me if you will. Death would have no sting from your 
hand, but never speak such words to me.” 

His voice trembled ; the granite rock was swaying at its roots. 

“ How can I choose but speak them? You know what I believed you 
in Italy, and how on that belief I offered you my name—a name never 
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yet stained, never yet held unworthy. I lost you, to find you in sogiet 
which stamped you for ever. A lovely fiend, holding raw boys Hd | 
that your associates might rifle their purses with co cards and cogged 
dice. I hoped to have found a little diamond, without or flaw. I 
discovered my error too late ; it was only glass, which all men were free 
to pick up and t e on at their pleasure.” 

e tried to wrench his hand away, but she would not let it go. 

“ Hush! hush! listen to me first. If you once thought me worthy of 

love, you may, surely, now accord me pity. I shall not trouble you 
on: After this, you need see me no more. I am going back to my old 
convent. You and the world will soon forget me, but I shall remember 
you, and pray for you, as dearer than my own soul.” 

Conran’s head was bent down now, and his voice was thick, as he 
answered briefly, 

“Go on.” 

This scene half consoled me for Eudoxia Adelaida—(I mean, O 
Heavens, Sarah Briggs!)—it was so exquisitely romantic, and Conran 
and Lucrezia wouldu’t have done at all badly for Monte Cristo and that 
dear little Haidee, I was fearfully poetic in those days. 

“When I met you in Rome,” Lucrezia went on, in obedience to his 
injunction, “two years ago, you remember I had enly left my convent 
and lived with my father but a month or two. I told you he was an 
officer. I only said what I had been told, and I knew no more than you 
that he was the keeper of a gambling-house.” 

She shuddered as she paused, and leaned her forehead on Conran’s 
Engish did not repulse her, and she continued, in her broken, simple 

‘The evening you promised me what I should have needed to have 
been an angel to be worthy of—your love and your name—that very even- 
ing, when I reached home, my father bade me dress for a soirée he was 
going to give. I obeyed him, of course. I knew nothing but what he 
told me, and I went down, to find a dozen young nobles and a few 
Englishmen drinking and playing on a table covered with green cloth. 
Some few of them came up to me, but I felt frightened; their looks, their 
tones, their florid compliments, were so different to yours. But my father 
kept his eye on me, and would not let me leave. While they were 
leaning over my chair, and whispering in my ear, you came to the door 
of the salon, I went towards you, and you looked cold, and harsh, as 
I had never seen you before, and put me aside, and turned away without 
a word. Oh, Cecil! why did you not kill me then? Death would have 
been kindness. Your Othello was kinder to Desdemona; he slew her 
—he did not eave her. To women love is life, and without it the grave 
is swoeter than the world. From that hour I never saw you, and from that 
hour my father persecuted me because I would never join in his schemes, 
nor enter his vile gaming-rooms. Yet I have lived with him, because 
I could not get away. I have been too carefully watched. We Italians 
are not free, like your happy English girls. A few weeks ago we were 
compelled to leave Rome, the young Contino di Firenze had been stilettoed 
leaving my father’s rooms, and he could stay in Italy no longer. We came 
here, and joined that hateful woman, who calls herself Marchioness St. 
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Julian ; and, because she could not bend me to her will, gives out that I 
am her niece, and mad! I wonder I am noé¢ mad, Cecil. I wish hearts 
would break, as the romancers make them; but how long one suffers, and 
lives on! Oh, my love, my soul, my life, only say that you believe me, 
and look kindly at me once again, then I will never trouble you agai 

I will only pray for you. But believe me, Cecil. Oh, for the love of 
Heaven, believe me! Believe me, or I shall die !” 

It was not in the nature of man to resist her; there was truth in the 
girl’s voice and face, if ever truth walked abroad on earth. I vow I was 
such a donkey, sir (but please remember I was very green then, and in- 
conceivably poetic)—I vow I felt a lump in my throat as I listened to 
her, just aa I felt when I was walked off in tunics and lace collars 
to Miss Birch’s Laburnum Lodge Academy. And Conran, the granite 
melted out of him like gold at the touch of aqua regis. You may call him 
a fool for it, gentlemen, if you like. J don’t. But he did believe her, 
and told her so in a few unconnected words, lifting her up in his arms, 
ealling her, as he held her there, his love, his child, his darling, his poor 
little Lucrezia! and yowing, with most unrighteous oaths, while he soothed 
away her vehement tears, that her cursed father should never have power 
. ersecute her again as Jong as he himself lived to shelter and take care 
of her. 

I was so interested in my Monte Cristo and Haidee (it was so like a 
chapter out of a book), that I entirely forgot my durance vile, and my 
novel and excessively dirty, though enforced, occupation of spy; and 
there I stayed, alternating between my interest in them and my agonies 
at the revelations concerning my Eudoxia Adelaida—oh, hang it! I 
mean Sarah Briggs—till, after a most confounded long time, Conran saw 
fit to take Lucrezia off, to get asylum for her with the Colonel’s wife for 
a day or two, that “‘ those fools might not misconstrue her.” By which 
comprehensive epithet Conran, I suppose, politely designated ‘‘ Ours,” 

Then I went my ways to my own room, and there I found—what do you 
think ?—a scented, mauve-hued, creamy billet-doux, in uncommon bad 
handwriting, though, from my miserable Eudoxia Adelaida to the “ friend 
and lover of her soul.” Confound the woman! By Jove! how I swore 
at that daintily-perfumed and most vilely-scrawled letter. To think that 
where that beautiful signature stretched from one side to the other— 
“ Eudoxia Adelaida St. Julian”’—there ought to have been that short, 
yile, low-bred, hideous, Billingsgate cognomen of “ Sarah Briggs!” 

In the note she reproached me—the wretched hypocrite !—for my 
departure the previous night, “without one farewell to your Eudoxia, 
O cruel Augustus!” and asked me to give her a rendezvous at some 
vineyards lying a little way off the Casa di Fiori, on the road to Melita. 
Now, being a foolish boy, and regarding myself as having been loved and 
wronged, whereas I had only been playing the very common réle of 
pigeon, I could not resist the temptation of going, just to take one last 

k of that fair, cruel face, “a upbraid her with being the first to 
sow the fatal seeds of lifelong mistrust and misery in my only too fond 
and faithful, &e. &e. &c. 

So, at the appointed hour, just when the sun was setting over the far- 
away Sicilian shore, and the hush of night was sinking over the little, 
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rocky, peppery, military-thick, Mediterranean isle, I found myself en 
route to the vineyards ; which, till I came to Malta, had been one of my 
delusions, idea picturing them in wreaths and avenues, reality proving 
them hop-sticks and parched earth. I drew near; it was quite dark now, 
the sun had gone to sleep under the blue waves, and the moon was not yet 
up. Though I knew she was Sarah Briggs, and an adventuress who had 
made game of me, two facts that one would fancy might chill the passion 
out of anybody, so mad was I about that woman, that if I had met her 
then and there, I should have let her wheedle me over, and gone back to 
the Casa di Fiori with her and been fleeced again: I am sure I should, 
sir, and so would you, if, at eighteen, new to life, you had fallen in with 
Eudox pshaw !—with Sarah Briggs, my Marchioness St. Julian. 

I drew near the vineyards: my heart beat thick. I could not see, but 
I was certain I heard the rustle of her dress, caught the perfume of her 
hair. All her sins vanished : how could I upbraid her, though she were 
three times over Sarah Briggs? Yes, she was coming; I felt her 
near; an electric thrill rushed through me as soul met soul. I heard 
a murmured “ Dearest, sweetest !” I felt the warm clasp of two arms, but 
a cold row of undress waistcoat-buttons came against my face, and 
a voice I knew too well cried out, as I rebounded from him, impelled 
thereto by a not gentle kick, 

“The devil! get out! Who the deuce are you ?” 

We both stopped for breath. At that minute up rose the silver moon, 
and in its tell-tale rays we glared on one another, I and Little Grand. 

That silence was sublime : the pause between Beethoven’s andante 
and allegro—the second before the Spanish bull rushes upon the tor- 
reador. 

* You little devil!’’ burst out Grand, slowly and terribly; “ you little, 
mean, sneaking, spying, contemptible milksop! I should like to know 
what you mean by bringing out your ugly phiz at this hour, when you 
need to be afraid of stirring out for fear of nurse’s bogies? And to dare 
to come lurking after me !” 

“After you, Mr. Grandison!” I repeated, with grandiloquence. 
** Really you put too much importance on your own movements. I 
came by appointment to meet the Marchioness St. Julian, whom, | pre- 
sume, as you are well acquainted with her, you know in her real name 
of Sarah Briggs, and to ‘ 

“Sarah Briggs!—you come by appointment?” stammered Little 
Grand. 

“Yes, sir; if you disbelieve my word of honour, I will condescend to 
show you my invitation.” 

* You little devil!’ swore Grand, coming back to his previous wrath; 
“it is a lie, a most abominable, unwarrantable lie! JZ came by appoint- 
ment, sir; you did no such thing. Look there !” 

And he flaunted before my eyes in the moonlight the facsimile of my 
letter, verbatim copy, save that in his Cosmo was put in the stead of 
Augustus. 

** Look there !” said I, giving him mine. 

Little Grand snatched it, read it over once, twice, thrice, then drooped 
his head, with a burning colour in his face, and was silent. 
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The “knowing hand” was done! 

We were both of us uncommonly quiet for ten minutes; neither of us 
liked to be the first to give in. 

At last Little Grand looked up and held out his hand, no more.nen- 
sense about him now. 

“Simon, you and I’ve been two great fools; we can’t chaff one 
another. She’s a cursed actress, and—let’s make it up, old boy.” 

We made it up accordingly—when Little Grand was not conceited 
he was a very jolly fellow—and then I gave him my whole key to the 
mysteries, intricacies, and charms of our Casa di Fiori. We could not 
chaff one another, but poor Little Grand was pitiably sore then, and for 
long afterwards. He, the “old bird,’’ the cool hand, the sharp one of 
Ours, to have been done brown, to be the joke of the mess, the be of 
all the men, down to the weest drummer-boy! Poor Little Grand! 
He was too done up to swagger, too thoroughly angry with himself to 
swear at anybody else. He only whispered to me, ‘“ Why the dickens 
could she want you and me to meet ourselves ?” 

“To give us a finishing hoax, I suppose,” I suggested. 

Little Grand drew his cap over his eyes, and hung his head down in 
abject humiliation. , 

‘‘T suppose so. What cursed fools we have been, Simon! And, I say, 
I’ve borrowed three hundred of old Miraflores, and it’s all gone up at that 
devilish Casa; and how I shall get it from the governor, Heaven knows, 
for Z don’t.” 

‘]’m in the same pickle, Grand,” I groaned. “I’ve given that old 
rascal notes of hand for two hundred pounds, and, if it don’t drop from 
the clouds, I shall never pay it. ‘Oh, I say, Grand, love comes deucedly 
expensive.” 

“Ah!” said he, with a sympathetic shiver, “think what a pair of 
hunters we might have had for the money !” With which dismal and re- 
morseful remembrance the old bird, who had been trapped like a young 
pigeon, swore mightily, and withdrew into humbled and disgusted 
silence. 

Next morning we heard, to our comfort—what lots of people there 
always are to tell us how to lock our stable door when our gon f mare 
has been stolen—that, with a gentle hint from the police, the Marchioness 
St. Julian, with her confréres, had taken wing to the Ionian Isles, where, 
at Corfu or Cephalonia, they will re-erect the Casa di Fiori, and glide 
gently on again from vingt-et-un to loo, and from loo to lansquenet, 
under eyes as young and blinded as our own. ‘They went without 
Lucrezia, though; she was with the Colonel’s wife, who, being a cousin 
of Conran’s, on his statement immediately patronised and petted her, 
Conran, however, took her out of her hands into his own in a very few 
days. Any other man in the regiment would have been pretty well 
chaffed at marrying a girl out of the Casa di Fiori, but Conran had such 
a way of holding his own, of keeping off liberties from himself and any- 
thing belonging to him, and was, moreover, known to be a fellow of 
such fastidious honour, that his young Italian wife was received as if she 
had been a princess in her own right. With her respected parent Conran 
had a brief interview previous to his flight from Malta, in which, with a 
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few gentle hints, he showed that worthy it would be wiser to leave his 
daughter unmolested for the fature, and I doubt if Mr. Orangia Mag- 
nolia, alias Pepe Guari, would know his own child in the joyous, grace- 
ful, daintily-dressed mistress of Conran’s slap-up establishment at Hyde 
Park. 

Little Grand and I suffered cruelly. We were the butts of the mess 
for many a long month afterwards, when every idiot’s tongue asked us on 
every side after the health of the Marchioness St. Julian, when we were 

ing to teach them lansquenet? how often we heard from the aristocratic 
members of the Maltese Peerage? with like delightful pleasantries, which 
the questioners deemed high wit. We paid for it, too, to that arch old 
screw Balthazar; but I doubt very much if the tin was not well lost, and 
the experience well gained. It cured me of my greenness and Little 
Grand of his self-conceit, the only thing that had before spoilt that 

ood-hearted, quick-tempered, and clever-brained little chap. Oh, 
Pater and Materfamilias disturb not yourselves so most unnecessarily 
about the crop of wild oats which your young ones are sowing broad- 
cast. Those wild oats often spring from a good field of high spirit, 
hot courage, and thoughtless generosity, that are the sign and basis of 
nobler virtues to come, and from them very-often rise two goodly plants 
—Experience and Discernment. Our governors would have deemed 
Little Grand and me utterly lost in the foul atmosphere of the Casa di 
Fiori; I question if we did not come out of it with wiser heads and a 

ood trifle less conceit than before we entered it, and if lansquenet and 
the Marchioness were not, in their way, as good teachers to make us find 
our own level and mistrust our own judgment, as all the lectures to 

oung men ever preached in Exeter Hall, that exceedingly commodious 
building where Crystal Palace tickets are sold at the entrance, and souls 
bought a little farther on. 

We were none the worse, though a vast lot wiser, for the wild oats 
we sowed at Malta (and a good many places elsewhere, where we read 
that wisest and widest book, the book of Human Life), any more than for 
our other natural vents to superfluous energy ; our shooting and boating, 
cricketing and boxing, which a certain author, in a new Cambridge serial, 
by the way, calls “an involuntary failing of muscularity,” and to excuse 
his patronage of which, to a world that loves to be tickled with such sops 
in the pan, apologises for by assuring us that among his Oxford acquaint- 
ance he actually (only think of the condescension of the embryo lawn- 
sleeves !)—yes, scinaily knew two bishops guilty of—strong muscle! 

Perhaps, pee | bishops ordinarily when they have arrived at the old 
er and mock-turtle era, it may be difficult to conceive of them in the 

uttery, beer, and raw chop age; but I have not a doubt that both 
bishops and ordinary men are the better in after life for hard hitting in 
a Town and Gown row, and pulling stroke up to Henley or Ely ; and so 
—fond mamma, trembling over her boy just launched into life, she may 
believe me, though she won't, I know, as merely to recommend a thing 
to the dear sex is enough to set them against it—my tin was well 
spent in buying me modesty and experience when I was done brown by 
LirTLE GRAND AND THE MARCHIONESS AND OUR MALTESE PEERAGE. 

“ Bravo! old fellow!” said Powell, when I had finished my tale and 
refilled my pipe. “You deserve a vote of thanks, or, if you prefer it in 
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more substantial gratitude, another glass of whisky. ‘Pon my word, it’s 
a pity we shouldn’t assemble the division to listen. What a thing it is, 
though, to have taken the trouble to come all the way out here in the 
hope of fighting, and have to fall back on stories, as if we were in the 
chub-rooms at home.” 

“‘ Never mind,”’ laughed Stuart ; “ we are like the Sheikhs, who spear 
Beloochees or tigers under the morning sun, and listen to fables and 
apologues under the evening stars. The love of fiction’s born in us. 
Don’t we all of us know how, as boys, we'd pore over the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
or ‘ Masterman Ready,’ or ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ and detail, after a good 
bolstering, to an open-eyed audience of smaller imps, who sent vulguses 
prepostors, masters’ fines, and all such sublunary things to the deuee, 
while they drank in the legendary lore of Sinbad, Friday, Corporal 
Trim, or dear old.Haroun Alraschid ? It’s the fashion now-a-days to 
exalt Spirit and ostracise Nature, and fiction gets turned over for meta- 
physics; but I faney it will be pretty much like the outcry against 
smoking. They may put down asthma and paralysis to the innocent 
weed, but the new generation will take kindly to pipes, and be no worse 
men then their fathers.” 

“There ts an outcry against Nature,”’ said Hardinge, of the Artillery; 
“but I take it the old lady will go on in her path for all the noisy 
insects that buzz at her. Her laws are rather too great ones to be 
altered by any hue and ery. We are created with omnivorous appetites, 
and, though they may try to restrict us to milk-and-water, they won't 
succeed. As long as we're ‘ upregenerate’—i, e. mortal—I take it the 
boom of those cannon yonder will rouse our blood with sweeter music 
than peace-at-any-price lectures. What splendid whisky this is, Fred! 
Let’s toast the ladies at home!” 

We did toast them with three times three, with many a name known 
well in garrison town and archery party, Woolwich ball and Exeter pic- 
nics, fair Die Vernons of the Tedworth country, the belles of all Worces- 
ter’s pretty women, Dover Galatezas with soft eyes flashing under Spanish 
hats, Devonshire Helens, who had set all her miniature Greece up at 
arms. Powell alone drank his in silence, naming, I dare say, in his heart 
one whom he knew well enough was putting up purest prayers for him. 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


Every Englishman, with possibly the exception of the Manchester 
arch-demagogue, has become imbued, by recent continental events, with 
the conviction that the defenceless state of Great Britain offers a pre- 
mium for invasion. The idea has gradually grown stronger since the 
beginning of the present year, and the recent publication of the report 
of the commissioners has fully opened our eyes to the danger to which 
we have so supinely exposed ourselves. Twelve millions are the sum 
asked of us for ensuring peace, and though it is very heavy, it is the con- 
sequence of having a neighbour whose house is constantly filled with 
combustibles, and we have to pay for increased risk., That the nation 
are quite prepared to supply the amount we are willing to believe, but 
the question has first to be settled whether we shall be any the safer when 
the money has been converted into stone walls at the recommendation of 
the commissioners. 

One thing is tolerably certain: in the event of hostilities with France, 
London will be the great point de mire ; the imperialist navy would not 
be sent to ravage our coasts and then retire, for such a step would pro- 
duce retaliation, and our ex-ally would suffer more than ourselves, owing 
to his greater extent of seaboard. If the French ever attempt a landing, 
it will be for the purpose of marching straight on the capital of the 
world, for the occupation of London, apart from the pleasant prospect of 
plunder, would be a perfect set-off for Waterloo, and other small items 
written against our account in the ledger of every Frenchman’s mind. 
The first thing to investigate is, naturally, the chance of successfully 
resisting any landing. 

The first great thing which enables Englishmen to sleep comfortably 
in their beds when the wind blows from Cherbourg, is the possession of 
a Channel fleet. Sir Charles Napier and Mr. Bentinck, allied for once, 
have expressed their sturdy opinion that we can depend on our fleet, and 
uttered the hearty old clap-traps about wooden walls, British oak, and 
other causes of congratulation which had their value before steam was 
invented. Unfortunately, we cannot, forget that the admiral did not 
carry his precepts into practice when he had the opportunity at Cron- 
stadt, and though Mr. Bentinck is a well-meaning man, we can hardly 
accept him, as an authority. We are reluctantly compelled to endorse 
the opinions of the commissioners, that our fleet is not to be entirely 
relied on for the defence of our coasts, even if we were willing and able 
to maintain it at the same scale as we had at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. “Since the application of steam to the propulsion of vessels, we 
can no longer rely upon being able to prevent the landing of a hostile 
force in this country.” With the tremendous appliances on board our 
fighting vessels, a contest would be most destructive, and it is very pos- 
sible that many of our iron-built vessels would soon be sunk. Even 
supposing that we destroyed the enemy’s fleet as well, we should have 
nothing to fall back upon, for it must never be forgotten that, though 
our fleet will be always numerically superior to the French, the moment 
may occur when, owing to the enormous extent of territory we have to 
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defend, the enemy may possess a es as advantage. We leave out 
of sight all possible combinations of the European navies, and we know 
that the outlay in building a fleet of vessels to begird the entire British 
coast is simply impossible. We must, therefore, regard our navy as, at 
the best, but a first line of defence, which must be supported by others, 
if we wish to render the result of a possible invasion a certainty of defeat 
to the French. 

The next principal feature that causes us grave doubts in the report of 
the commission is, that while they allow that London would be the object 
of the invader, they offer no suggestions as to the defence of that city, 
as being beyond the scope of their inquiry. Common sense seems to 
suggest that the point vitally menaced should be first defended, and we 
could not afford what is called a “counter hit,” in the language of the 
ring—that is to say, give our London for the chance of smashing the 
enemy by a blow in the face. The commissioners remind us most un- 
pleasantly, but truly, that in the line of coast from the Humber to Pen- 
zance, which is about seven hundred and fifty miles in length, there is an 

gate of nearly three hundred miles on which a landing could be 
effected, and which it would be impossible to fortify, or, if fortified, to 
defend so as to prevent the landing of a determined enemy. With the 
exception, however, of fortifying Woolwich and Chatham, the commis- 
sioners propose to expend the twelve millions on the coast, to prevent 
the enemy bombarding our dockyards, and thus destroying our resources 
for the equipment of a fresh fleet. If the enemy delayed his march for 
the purpose of reducing those fortifications, all would be well, but if he 
were to turn them and march on London, we can hardly see of what 
advantage they would prove, for the occupation of the capital would, in 
all probability, cause a speedy suspension of hostilities. In addition, 
these extensive works would require large garrisons, who could be in- 
vested by a corps of observation, and at the moment when we required 
every man to check the invader’s march, we should find a large factor in 
our defensive system held in check. The great point is, not so much to 
render it impossible for the French to get out of England again if they 
once landed, but to place our country in such a state that it would not be 
worth their while to attempt it, with the probability that they would be 
fojled in their darling wish of occupying London. 

There is another serious consideration in the fact that the fortifica- 
tions the commissioners recommend, and whose value is not fully proved, 
would require at least three years in completing. During that period, 
the nation would be suffering from ‘its present uneasy state, while the 
very fact of our fortifications being left so long incomplete, might lead 
to the very event we are all so anxious to avoid. If Louis Napoleon. 
really meditate those designs against England with which he is charged, 
he would scarcely be so chivalrous as to allow us full time to place our-. 
selves in a posture of defence. There was a period, we allow, “ when 
the French Guard never fired first,” but soldiers have grown more prac- 
tical now-a-days, and take advantage of every chance afforded them of 
injuring the enemy. 

The first important item, then, appears to us to be the defensive forti- 
fication of London, and a proper system of covering the roads which lead 
from the coast to the capital. Our hedges and ditches would compel an 
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enemy to follow the beaten track, and along that he might be harassed . 
at every available point by our volunteers, defended by easily thrown-up 
earthwork entrenchments. By this mode his various corps converging 
on the eapital might be so weakened, that, when they assembled before 
the entrenched camp, which would be the advanced defensive work of 
London, their numbers might be rendered no longer formidable. 

There is the same objection to fortifying London sufficiently as there 
is to preventing a landing : the size of the city would render it simply 
impossible, for we could not obtain sufficient armed men to defend the 
lengthened works. The scheme suggested by a contemporary, of build- 
ing detached forts around London at the commanding points, appears 
feasible enough, but the question is, whether it would not be nore ad- 
visable to trust to the defences of entrenched camps, which have ever 
offered a most serious obstacle toa foe. In the modern system of de- 
fences, every large fortification has such a camp before it, for the troops 
concentrated there, by continual engagements, prevent the enemy open- 
ing his — Such a system would be almost invaluable for London ; 
for, as enemy would be unable to invest the capital, armed forces 
could flock up from every part of the country during the protracted 
struggle, and we should have such a body of riflemen at our command 
that the foe would eventually be compelled to retreat through fear of 
being enveloped, and not a man would live to tell the tale of the inva- 
sion in France. 

It is evident that the nation will never return to its normal state of 
tranquillity until it be assured of being in a proper posture of defence, 
and the easiest way of doing that is by protecting London from a coup 
de main. When the earthworks we suggest have been formed, there 
would be time for building the detached forts, of which we certainly 
entertain a very high opinion, especially that suggested for the defence 
of Woolwich, which should. be set about at once. These camps could be 
employed, too, for the training of our volunteers, who, protected from 
the necessity of meeting trained troops in the field, would render most 
valuable aid. But we are strongly of opinion that it would be a very 
dangerous step to risk everything on a general action, for, were our 
scanty regular army destroyed, it would take a long time to re-form a 
corps of sufficient strength to drive the invader back into the sea. 

Much stress has been laid on the value of volunteers, and we have 
more than once seen references made to the heroic actions fought by the 
Prussian volunteers against the French troops in 1812 and 1813. But 
it must not be left out of sight that the troops Vandamme led into the 
field were the merest conscript lads, almost untrained to arms, and were 
opposed by ‘the flower of the country. If the French landed here, how- 
ever, they would bring their picked troops, who feel confident of victory 

inst any enemy, Owing to their late achievements in Lombardy, and 
the most important thing for ourselves would be to avoid any doubtful 
contest, the result of which would heighten the ardour and impetuosit 
of the French. On the other hand, were they harassed on their ana 
by swarms of sharpshooters, on whom they would find it impossible to 
retaliate, they would, as is their nature, soon become desponding, and 
when they found themselves in front of an entrenched camp, which could 


only be carried by 9 heavy expenditure of men, and with the certainty of 
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having fresh forces to contend with at every step, they would soon dis- 
cover the mistake they had committed, and victory would be thus assured 
beforehand to our arms. . 

It is impossible for ay rie to maintain for any lengthened period a 
large regular army. The habits of the nation protest against such a state 
of things, and the clamour would soon grow so great that no government 
would be strong enough to withstand it. The rifle volunteers respond 
admirably to the temper of the people: there is no compulsion about the 
system, and a certain degree of healthy latitude, which renders the service 
essentially popular. On the other hand, we must guard against attach- 
ing any exaggerated value to the volunteers; and they cannot unde 
that strict training and discipline which render our line regiments a solid 
wall in action. Fighting must be ever more or less a trade, and the want 
of a regular army can never be fully supplied by volunteers, though they 
may be actuated by the most patriotic feelings, as we are proud to see is 
the case among us. Our object must be to derive the largest amount of 
practical advantage from the volunteers, and as they must supply the 

lace of regular troops, their services must be so employed that they may 
be exposed to no unnecessary risks. For this purpose we consider 
entrenched camps admirably adapted : the men could be relieved without 
any difficulty, and in this _ fresh troops be constantly opposed to the 
French. We should have at least two hundred thousand available men in 
the best possible positions, and with the detached forts incessantly pouring 
their fire on the enemy, the contest could not last a week. Then would be 
the moment for the volunteers: in compact bodies they would follow up the 
retreating foe, decimating his ranks, and scattering the troops by their 
vigorous charges, which the certitude of victory would render irresistible. 
From all parts of the country fresh bodies would come up to surround the 
invader, and he would have the alternative between unconditional sur- 
render or destruction. 

It appears to us, then, that this great question of the national defence 
is easily soluble, if we will only approach it with a practical spirit. The 
misfortune is that such matters are always entrusted to professional men,, 
who can never take exceptional. circumstances into consideration, but. 
adhere to the old strategic rules, as if progress were not as necessary in 
them as in the other branches of the service. We are ready enough to 
accept Enfield rifles and Armstrong guns, but, strangely enough, we close 
our eyes to all improvements suggested in our system of fortification. 
Civilians have, however, recently turned their attention to this important 
subject, and Mr. Fergusson’s method of fortification, derided before the 
Crimean war, was, with certain modifications suggested by the inventive 
genius of a Todleben, so successful at Sebastopol that stone walls fell into 
general discredit. If in such matters the question of expense were only 
taken into account, we feel assured that our system of Lhe could be 


carried out very quickly, and a heavy discount be obtained on the outlay 
recommended by the commissioners. 

With the exception of beginning at the wrong end, there is, however, 
no great objection to the defensive system proposed by the commissioners, 
and they very fairly draw a comparison between the expense of increasing 
the army or our fortifications. 
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A large permanent increase to the regular army, taking into account pay, 
clothing, provisions, , pensions, and all other expenses, would involve 
an annual charge to the country which may be calculated at from 60,000/. to 
70,0002. per one thousand men. This sum would be irrespective of the expenses 


of raising the men, which we take at 11/. a man, and of the necessary increase 
to bert accommodation, which on the present scale would amount to at least 


1007. a‘man ; making a first charge of .111,000/. per one thousand men, and an 
annual charge of 60,000/. to 70,000/. We do not express an opinion as to the 
permanent increase to the army which would be necessary under the circum- 
stances supposed. It would, however, cost upon this calculation about eight 
millions at the outset, and nearly four millions annually afterwards, to double 
the number of r troops now at home—viz. about sixty-six thousand men, 
exclusive of the Indian depéts; and this would nat be an extraordinary intrease 
if the aid of fortifications were to be rejected. The same eight millions expended 
in fortifications would be far more effectual for the defence of the dockyards than 
any such increase of the oe army, would incidentally provide barrack accom- 
modation for some thousands of men, and would entail no future annual charge, 
beyond a small sum for maintenance, and the expense of embodying the substi- 
tutes for regular troops, whether volunteers, fencibles, or militia, for three weeks’ 
training ; which could not much exceed one-twentieth of the cost of an equal 


regular force. 

We fancy that the commissioners are so wedded to their profession that 
they purposely ignored the value of the volunteer’ movement, for they 
merely allude to'them, as if by accident, as serviceable in defending the 
fortifications they propose to build. There is also considerable value in 
the suggestions they offer, as explanatory of their plan for fortifying the 
dockyards and arsenals. , 

If London were placed in such a state of defence as to render an attack on it 
— by any enemy established on shore, even in such force as to be able 
to hold in check any army that could be brought against him, an invader’s at- 
tention would then be turned to the dockyards and arsenals, as by the destruc- 
tion of these he might hope to annihilate the naval power of the country, and 
deprive it of further means of resistance. If, on the other hand, London can- 
not be rendered capable of resistance after the defeat of the army in the field, 
the dockyards and arsenals, if fortified, become places of refuge from which the 
defence of the country can be protracted or means of resistance organised ; and 
unless these are capable of resistance, our naval means fall with the capital, 
and the whole power of the nation is practically in abeyance. Indeed, the forti- 
fication of the dockyards and arsenals by land would aid materially in the de- 
fence of London itself; for whilst by means of the system proposed the vital 
points of the empire would be protected against either capture or bombardment, 
the fortifications by land would set the mancuvring army free to operate 
against the enemy. 

Finally, the commissioners reserve for a subsequent report the question 
of an internal arsenal. Their recommendations are unanimous, and 
they submit them to her Majesty with a firm conviction that their adop- 
tion will place the power of this country for self-defence on a par with 
its other elements of greatness and strength, will give security to in- 
dustry and commerce, afford a guarantee to the maintenance of peace, 
and add a new glory to her Majesty’s reign. Still, while conceding to a 
considerable extent the validity of these statements, we feel assured that 
the nation would have felt more comfortable had the commissioners sug- 
gested any practical scheme by which the defence of the capital could be 
rendered a certainty. It is a recognised fact, that a reckless enemy would 
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be enabled to land on our coasts whenever he pleased; but this misfor- 
tune would be rendered more endurable if we entertained the conviction 
that he would be unable to do us irremediable mischief, and that his ex- 
pulsion from our territory would only be a work of time, calculated with 
mathematical precision. 

Such an outlay, though so absolutely necessary, will doubtless cause 
considerable exacerbation in the nation, at a moment when provisions 
have attained such unparalleled prices. But we consider that much 
blame is attachable to our government for having kept the commis- 
sioners’ report so long a secret. Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when singing the praises of the commercial treaty, and deuttinin these 
idyllic pictures of the poor man’s temporal beatitude when able to obtain 
articles de Paris duty free, been so conscientious as to draw attention to 
the price we should have to pay for the increased cordiality of the two 
nations in the shape of twelve millions, it is just possible that the coun- 
try might have declined the proffered boon. At a moment when the 
country had to be placed in a posture of defence, it would have appeared 
the height of absurdity to reduce the income of England by making con- 
cessions to foreigners of very problematical and indistinctly future ad- 
vantage to ourselves. It appears as if the government wished to lick 
Louis Napoleon into good behaviour, but finding they had signally 
failed, they dare no longer incur the responsibility of leaving England 
defencelessly exposed to the predatory forage of his army. Five precious 
months have been wasted, and it is now more than probable that parlia- 
ment will be prorogued without this vital question being settled; in the 
mean while, the treaty drags slowly on, and we cling with the energy 
of despair to the last hope of obtaining honest reciprocity from the man 
whose friendship we have purchased with heavy sacrifices of dignity and 
wealth, from the moment that, for the punishment of Europe, Providence 
aliowed him to ascend the throne of France. 

Accepting the necessity, then, of arming against our friend’s machi- 
nations, the great point is to reduce our defensive measures to a minimum. 
While rendering it impossible for London to be carried, we have cer- 
tain and specific data on which to build; it is very improbable, for in- 
stance, that the French would land on any point between the Humber 
and the Thames, for he would have physical difficulties to contend with. 
The camp at Colchester and the Isle of Ely would be in his path, and 
he would have no dockyard to fall back upon to cripple our resources in 
the event of disaster to himself. All this seems to indicate that the 
French would effect their landing on the south or south-eastern coast, 
and our metropolitan defences should be commenced on that side. Wool- 
wich, it is generally allowed, is the keystone of London; and the com- 
missioners are so impressed with the danger to which that arsenal is 
exposed, that they earnestly recommend the removal of all our munitions 
of war to a central spot in Warwickshire. 

Again, by throwing out our defensive lines, we should be enabled to 
remove all our troops from their present most uncomfortable quarters in 
London. They could be easily brought in by train for any solemnity, 
and it is idle to suppose that their presence is required among us to sup- 
press insurrection, in spite of those ominous suggestions offered by the 
Prince Consort at the anniversary dinner of the Grenadier Guards. By 
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their removal, however, government would have most valuable land to 
dispose of, which would to a great extent cover the expenses of new 
country barracks. It should be the sacred duty of the authorities at the 

t moment to save every shilling the outlay of which is unnecessary, 
for the country can ill afford the demand made on the national purse ; 
and if we respond ungrudgingly to the appeal, we have surely the right 
to demand that there should be no suspicion of jobbery about the trans- 
action. 

The point of the utmost importance, however, is the settlement of the 
defensive measures to be undertaken. If the recommendations of the 
‘commissioners are considered to cover the existing want, let them be un- 
dertaken at once, for we would urge the absolute importance of not allow- 
ing a moment to be lost, for the present uncomfortable sensation of im- 
_— dangers must end by growing intolerable. Our forefathers 

grudged no expense, and wasted not an hour in securing their country 
against the tentatives of the first Napoleon; and we are in a far more 
dangerous position. During the long war, the spot where the French 
would land was well known beforehand, and the resources of the enemy 
‘were so limited, that the first Emperor was obliged to have recourse to 

boats in which to convey his legions to our shores. Our coast 
bristled with guns, ships covered the entire Channel, and there seemed 
no possibility of the French effecting a landing in the face of such 
obstacles. If we read, however, the chronicles of those days, we shall 
find that the English were in an intense state of excitement, while we, 
who have a far more dangerous antagonist to cope with, let day after day 
slip past and do nothing, beyond collecting with incredible difficulty a 
Channel fleet, whose qualities have got to be tested. Every now and then 
a discussion takes place in the Houses of Parliament, and an excitement 1s 
aroused, which soon dies out again, and we continue hoping against hope 
that the French will be good enough to remain at home. As for any 
practical result, however, that need not be expected, for Englishmen of 
the present day seem to expend all their superfluous energy in talk, while 
the French, reversing their character, are continually acting. 

The imperialist organ in this country recently tried to concoct some 
capital out of the fact that an English workman who proceeded to Cher- 
‘bourg in search of work came back disappointed. It might be expected 
‘that this would take place, for questions had been asked of ministers in 
both Houses on this very subject. ‘Two or three artisans had been re- 
fused work, but no one seems to know what has become of the other 
seven hundred and fifty, if not more, who have notoriously proceeded to 
France and have not yet returned. With a dozen dockyards scattered 
along the seaboard of France, and with ships building in all of them, it 
is idle to suppose that Louis Napoleon would decline the assistance of our 
skilled hands, though he had no objection to throw dust in our eyes by 
an assumption of virtuous indignation. That the French fleet is being 
increased far beyond the necessity of strict defence is a recognised fact, 
and it is but fair to assume, therefore, that it is intended to try that 
conclusion with England on which the mastery of the world will 

ng. 

_It is mer right and proper that Englishmen should feel confident of 
victory, and in their hearts despise every foe, but we should not leave out 
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of sight the wondrous progress in prosperity France has achieved under 
the Empire. Foiled by clever measures in their favourite schemes of re= 
volution, the French have absorbed all their energies. in money-making, 
and are quite ready to supply the funds which may render the eventual 
humiliation of England a possibility. We do not consider that the French 
positively dislike us as 4 nation: they have learned to admire our sterling 
qualities, but their vanity is ever at work. If they could once occupy 
London for a week, they would become our most honourable allies for 
the future, but so long as Waterloo is remembered, they will néver 
surrender the hope of taking their revenge. But with all their vanity, 
the French are a very practical people, and if we clearly proved to 
them by our defensive measures that they would only have a prospect 
of hard knocks by landing in England, they would certainly pause 
before they tried the dangerous experiment. Our volunteer move- 
ment, in itself, has inspired the Parisians with a very decent amount of 
respect, for though they began by ridiculing it, they now accept it as an 
accomplished fact, and take it into consideration as one of our defensive 
factors, and the result has been that the journals have become far less 
belligerent in their tone. If to this England adds a proper system of 
fortitication for London, we are strongly convinced that no armed French- 
man will ever land on our shores. If, however, we allow precious time 
to slip away and do nothing, the idea of invasion will flatter the mind of 
every Frenchman, and the attempt will assuredly be made. 

We have no desire to be alarmists. On the contrary, we were among 
the most strenuous partisans of the Anglo-French alliance, so long as we 
considered that Louis Napoleon was dealing fairly by England. But 
ever since that unlucky Crimean war, he appears to a been continually 
engaging in fresh intrigues to ruin our friendship on the Continent, and 
deprive us of every ally in whom we could trust. The meeting with the 
Prince Regent of Prussia at Baden-Baden had something more in view 
than a mere interchange of pacific assurances, and although entire confi- 
dence may be placed in the integrity of the Prussian prince, it does not 
the less produce an uneasy feeling that our great ally should be attempt- 
ing to arouse his ambition by holding before him combinations which 
would result in placing Prussia in the same melancholy position to France 
that Sardinia now holds. Louis Napoleon was unfortunately endowed by 
nature with a genius for intrigue, and those we must webs against. We 
can remain on perfect terms of civility with him: we have no wish to 
check his ambitious designs on the Continent, for we trust to the good 
sense of the German powers to keep them out of the cunningly laid trap ; 
but this does not acquit us from the necessity of maintaining such a 
posture of defence as must teach Louis Napoleon the hopelessness of at- 
tacking us. By showing a bold front, we shall cause him to respect our 
sturdy consistency, and prevent a war which, though certain to end in 
the downfal of France, would entail on us sacrifices which would for a 
long period hamper the next generation. Even twenty millions of present 
outlay would be a cheap investment for the certainty of a permanent 


peace. 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


GRANADA possesses several useful beneficent public establishments 
which will interest strangers. Besides the large general hospital and that 
for foundlings, there is likewise an asylum for orphans, each of which was 
visited by the writer. Being a physician, they all had considerable value 
in his estimation, particularly the medical school attached to the first- 
named institution. To these, however, he would add two other institu- 
tions, which not only to himself were most interesting, but to non-pro- 
fessional observers would likewise be esteemed worthy of more than a 
casual notice—namely, the Leper Hospital and Lunatic Asylum; both 
being founded by Queen Isabella after the Moslem expulsion. The latter, 
or Hospital de los Locos, is the most ancient receptacle for insane patients 
now existing throughout Europe, being instituted prior to Bethlehem 
Hospital in Riot which ranks the second oldest public asylum for the 
same class of sufferers. Considering the period when this hospital was 
constructed at Granada, it is highly creditable to the royal foundress; and, 
for the period when first opened, must have been greatly in advance of the 
spirit of the age, as 4 ee notions regarding the insane, or their 
proper management. en visited by the writer, this ancient asylum 
contained one hundred and fifty-two male and sixty female lunatics ; thus 
showing that insanity, here aselsewhere in Spain, prevails oftener among 
the former than the latter sex. The interior was clean, and, considering 
its antiquity, the arrangements were better than could be expected. The 
judicious separation of patients did not always prevail, while occupying 
and amusing them was of secondary moment; many being allowed to 
associate together, without making much attempt to alleviate their 
afflicting ey Several were in strait-waistcoats, the most dangerous 
inmates being, however, kept separate from those more quietly disposed. 
As usual, the female patients appeared much more noisy and talkative 
than the male inmates. 

Contrasted with analogous institutions in France or England, this hos- 

ital is far inferior. Nevertheless, considering how isolated the country 
am been from other parts of Europe during the present century, and 
the severe national trials, political as otherwise, she has passed through, 
foreign critics must not be too severe if, in the treatment of lunacy, Iberia 
has lately lagged behind more northern nations, and still less forget 
she set them a good example more than four centuries ago, which they 
showed for a long period of time little inclination to imitate. Indeed, it 
ought to be mentioned for the credit of Spain, that while other European 
nations did nothing towards the humane treatment of lunatics, an asylum 
for their protection was opened at Valencia in 1409, through the efforts 
of Friar Joffre, another at Saragossa in 1425, one at Valladolid in 1436, 
a fourth the same year at Sevilla, and a fifth at Toledo in 1483; thus 
showing they were then far in advance of other adjacent kingdoms. 
Until very recently, little progress has been made, but in this, as in 
other requirements, Spaniards are becoming awake ; and it is now pro- 
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posed to erect six large new asylums for the insane, according to modern 
principles. These will prove a great boon to suffering humanity, seeing 
the ratio throughout Spain is about one lunatic to every 1667 inhabitants ; 
while it is a curious fact that men much oftener lose their senses than 
women, since it was recently found among 6851 demented patients, 
4060, or nearly sixty per cent., were of the former sex; being, there- 
fore, different from England, where females are oftener victims. 

The other charitable institution already named, the Leper Hospital, is 
even more interesting to philanthropists, not only on account of its 
antiquity, but from being one of the few establishments of that kind now 
remaining, although during former ages common throughout Europe. 
At present the malady afflicting inmates of this receptacle has almost dis- 
appeared from every European country, excepting Spain, Greece, and 
Norway, where it still abounds. 

When inspected by the physician who now speaks, this real lazar- 
house contained fifty-three patients, exhibiting the various stages of 
leprosy mentioned by ancient medical writers, and so often alluded to in 
Scripture. Of these inmates thirty-nine were males, and only fourteen 
females; thereby showing this disease oftener attacks the former than the 
latter sex, which coincides with general experience. All ages seemed 
liable to its inroads; and after the malady had arrived at a certain stage, 
remedies proved utterly unavailing, the victims seldom living beyond 
eight or ten years, when true leprosy becomes developed. A very 
curious feature should, however, be mentioned, which characterises even 
the severest cases—namely, the contentment, and often happiness, the most 
afflicted sufferers expressed respecting their condition. The writer talked 
with several then labouring under the worst and cancerous-looking form 
of leprosy, who often were merry, and uttered no complaint. On ask- 
ing one poor fellow, who seemed slowly but surely advancing towards 
his final home, how he felt, and if his condition was comfortable ? gaily 
replied, ‘‘ Why should he not be happy, having nothing to complain of, 
but much to make him contented and thankful?” ‘This incurable and 
hideous affection chiefly attacks residents near the sea-coast, ve few 
being natives of inland districts; Almeria, Motril, Malaga, and adjacent 
villages, supplying the greatest proportion, while few are natives of Gra- 
nada or the neighbouring Vega. 

That leprosy is still common in several districts of Spain is evident by 
a fact which Sefior Alveiro recently communicated to the Madrid Aca- 
demy of Medicine—viz. two hundred and eighty-four me patients were 
ascertained to be alive during 1851, of whom one hundred and eighty- 
eight were males, and ninety-six females, or one to three, in nine Spanish 
provinces, without reckoning many more, about whom no data had been 
procured, from other localities where they resided. But, prior to quitting 
this subject, it may be interesting for general readers to learn that the 
malady is not considered either hereditary or infectious; while it now in- 
variably attacks the lower classes, or those who are poorly fed, live chiefly 
on mouldy grain or putrid fish, occupy insalubrious habitations, respire a 
marine malarious atmosphere, and otherwise are the victims of filth or 
wretchedness. In fact, although these influences act powerfully in its 
production, leprosy is truly an endemic malady, being analogous to 
ague, cretinism, and pellagra in nosological classification. Although very 
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‘common in Great Britain throughout ancient times, and even among 
the higher classes of society—as, for instance, King Robert the Bruce, 
who died of leprosy—the disease now seldom or ever attacks any indi- 
genous person if he has never quitted his native country; the most 
recently recorded example being one Dr. Webster mentioned daring a 
late meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, of a man 
whose death by that disease occurred in 1851 at Guy’s Hospital. When 
readers remember St. James’s Palace was first built as a leper-house, and 
that there existed formerly upwards of one hundred such institutions in 
England and Scotland—that of Sherburne, near Durham, even contain- 
ing sixty-five inmates—whereas leprosy is ‘rarely seen at present, better 
evidence can be scarcely adduced to demonstrate the improved physical 
state of the general population. 

Among the numerous religious establishments of Granada, though 
many are now tenantless, or appropriated to secular purposes, the Car- 
thusian convent, a little way into the country, ought to be visited. From 
the chapel-terrace a splendid view of the Vega and gorge of Muelin may 
be obtained, showing that holy friars, whatever might have been their 
designation, always had an eye to beautiful situations and physical com- 
forts. There is nothing remarkable in the architecture of this extensive 
building, excepting the gorgeous ornaments and expensive materials em- 
ployed in constructing the chapel. The great door leading from the 
convent into this sanctum is made of tortoiseshell, ivory, and cedar- 
wood, all being exceedingly beautiful. The chapel itself is richly gilded, 
having many finely-carved stalls for the monks, while the presses for 
containing their clerical dresses, both in material and workmanship, were 
magnificent. Splendour and luxury forming the chief characteristics in 
this appendage to the habitation of parties who may have called them- 
selves poor soldiers of Christ, but became, in reality, luxurious drones, 
often domg nothing. The corridor ought especially to be examined by 
every Englishman who may visit its precincts, as he will then learn some 
alleged facts in the history of his own country, respecting which he was 
doubtlessly, till then, wholly ignorant. 

On the walls of this enclosure there is a series of fresco-looking 
paintings, which pretend to represent the cruelties suffered by Carthusians 
during the reign of Henry VIII. in England. For instance, in one of 
these representations a friar has a spear thrust through his body. In an- 
other a man is felling a Carthusian with an axe. In a third, angels are 
rescuing several holy martyrs from their tormentors. One represents 
four monks dragged to execution, while three are hanging from a gibbet. 
Besides other representations which.may be here observed, each equally 
absurd. They are, however, curious, and indicate with what kind of 
legends the followers of St. Bruno attempted to delude, if not themselves, 
at least others, whose minds they wished to enslave through false state- 
ments and superstition. The sanctuary also should not be forgotten, as 
here no expense seems to have been spared. Such a splendid collection 
of beautiful marble ornaments on every part is quite extraordinary, and 
‘seldom, if ever, seen elsewhere. The cabinets of cedar-wood, mother- 
of-pearl, tortoiseshell, and other valuables, are really superb. Indeed, in 
no other part of Europe, unless at the Carthusian church near Pavia, in 
Lombardy, has the writer ever noticed anything at all analogous to this 
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convent of the same order of friars near Granada. But their glory has 
departed. The whole flock—about one hundred and twenty—having 
been expelled from this oft well-stocked fold, when all religious orders 
were suppressed in Spain. Solitude and desolation now reign everywhere. 
The garden hes waste; the refectory, dormitories, and every other appur- 
tenance are no longer occupied. While the ample store-rooms, which 
formerly contained abundant provisions, being now empty, a colony of 
mice would likely starve in places which, during olden times, overflowed 
with abundance. But matters are now entirely changed in reference to 
lazy monks, as they have been all turned adrift, with the option of either 
becoming useful citizens at home, or of expatriating themselves to lands 
more congenial in their estimation. 

Another convent also merits inspection, which has been recently con- 
verted to a more mundane purpose—viz. that of St. Jeronimo. It is now 
‘cavalry barrack, where war-horses frequently caper over the handsome 
court that was formerly a promenade for spiritual soldiers of the Church 
militant. Besides the chief patio with circular arches, marble pillars, and 
Gothic balustrades—well worth seeing—this building also contains several 
objects of interest ; among which the sepulchre of the great captain de- 
serves special notice. The tomb formerly contained the bones of that 

atest of Spanish generals; but popular favour being sometimes fickle, 
the mob, which broke into this-convent at its suppression in 1836, not 
only destroyed everything, but even scattered the warrior hero’s mortal 
remains, and those of his wife, to the winds; while the French, during 
the Peninsular war, carried off Gonsalvo’s sword, pulled down his 
banners, and so completed the ruin of this celebrated monument. Another 
convent, that of St. Domingo, has a fine colonnade in the court, and now 
forms the museum of Granada. It contains a number of pictures, but 
none of any great value. However, the place should be visited, if only to 
admire the figures of saints and apostles carved on its chapel stalls, which 
are very good, and of a superior description as works of manual artistic 
labour. Several other ecclesiastical remains, as also Moslem antiquities, 
deserve record; but to do so would require more time and space than 
are now at command, consequently they must be omitted; remarking 
nevertheless, that no locality throughout Spain is so interesting as this 
ancient Moorish capital, or so well deserves being inspected by foreigners, 
who always feel far more pleased with what they there see, than even the 
natives themselves. In the present critic’s opinion, Granada, and espe- 
cially its Alhambra, constitutes the sight of the entire Peninsula. 

Aithough all the monasteries in Spain, which formerly formed the 
“habitat” of the now extinct genus “monk,” are now empty, it may be 
interesting to English readers if informed that, in many Peninsula cities, 
the institutions for such inmates were numerous. For example, Malaga 
had 15 convents for men only; Barcelona 19, in which 1212 monks at 
one time resided ; Ecija, 20; Valencia, 24; Toledo, 38; Salamanca, 39, 
where historians also counted eleven thousand virgins; Granada, 40; 
Cordoba, 44; Madrid, 66; and lastly, Sevilla, which contained not less 
than 84 before their suppression; the most magnificent in the latter 
city being the Franciscan. This superb convent had fifteen cloisters, 
and apartments for two hundred resident monks; many of these being 
both elegant and spacious. Like the Cartuja at Granada, all convents 
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are now without clerical occupants; and when it is considered that many 
of the useless residents of these palaces were connected with some of the 
first families in the country, turning out the drones from such hives 
of idleness was a great triumph, and has proved highly beneficial in its 
consequences. At the end of the last century, it is said eight thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-two monasteries existed throughout Spain, whose 
inmates were all condemned to celibacy; some having large revenues, 
as, for instance, that of San Lorenzo at the Escurial. That receptacle of 
idleness usually contained one hundred and sixty friars, and had an annual 
income of at least fifty thousand pounds, arising partly from lands, and 
partly from immense flocks of Merino sheep which they possessed. The 
fraternity, therefore, besides their other functions, being great graziers, 
were hence, in more ways than one, extensive wool-gatherers, as also 
fleecers of the community. 

Analogous to most Spanish cities, Granada possesses its public prome- 
nades, in which the élite of society are accustomed “ tomar el fresco” —to 
breathe the fresh air—towards nightfall. The Alameda has many umbra- 
geous trees, which keep the foot and carriage-way under a deep shade; 
but it is little frequented, the Carrera de Xenil being the favourite ren- 
dezvous. On Sunday evening, about sunset, this place was crowded with 
well-dressed ladies in veils, carrying fans, attired as if going to a party, 
and enjoying the delightful evening breeze, or conversation, as if they 
were at a tertulia. The scene looked gay; and as several carriages, then 
containing fashionable-looking persons, and drawn by mules, were also 
present, the spectacle became pleasing ; while the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tain—still capped with snow—being seen in the distance, at the same 
time that numerous fountains scattered their cool refreshing waters 
around, this promenade appeared, in some respects, superior to the 
Rambla at Barcelona. Close by is a church, which was then open. Here 
it seemed odd for female visitants to leave the Carrera and enter within, 
to say their evening prayers; as if they had not been so gaily engaged 
only a few minutes previously. Some remained only a short time, but 
others much longer; while several even made their devotions rather 
a serious affair, seeing that immediately the church threshold was passed, 
down they fell on their knees, and then slowly crawled along one side of 
the centre aisle, till they got opposite the high altar. There, prayers 
were muttered, a string of beads counted, and having devoutly crossed 
themselves, they now returned—but still crawling—by the opposite side 
towards the door ; where, having dipped their fingers in holy water, and 
again crossed themselves, they returned to the promenade. This seemed a 
singular exhibition, although common in Spain; and as silence, with 
almost total darkness, from the want of candles, characterised the whole 
assemblage, it became very curious to see numerous black kneeling female 
figures sailing along the hard dirty stones in a line, like boats on a smooth 
lake. The effect thereby produced was ludicrous, and very different from 
solemn ; at least in an Englishman’s estimation. While to many fair 
votaries, thus using their bare knees instead of leather-shod feet, un- 
pleasant consequences must have ensued, especially as the male part of 
the congregation frequently spat without ceremony; and Spanish saliva 
being always tainted with tobacco, the custom is more offensive. There- 
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fore soap, water, and a towel, must have been in requisition soon after- 


No Spanish town of even provincial importance being complete without 
ing a theatre and plaza de toros, of course Granada has both these 
appendages to amuse its idle population. However, at the season when 
these sketches were written, as neither of the above-named places of 
amusement was open, they need not be further mentioned. The Cock- 
it Circus was likewise closed, although it constitutes, next to bull-bait- 
ing, a favourite resort for Granadino majos, both in high and low degree. 
But had it been otherwise, certainly that barbarous pastime, of looking at 
two courageous animals lacerating each other to death, would never have 
been witnessed by the writer on any consideration. Such horrid sport 
exhibits nothing national like bull-fighting ; and as the latter can be only 
seen in the Peninsula, curious foreigners in search of originality may 
therefore be excused should they for once in their lives visit a shine de 
toros. On the other hand, however, let them always eschew “alecto- 
romachy.” 

Notwithstanding the numerous interesting objects worthy of examina- 
tion at Granada, besides the many historical associations herewith con- 
nected, after all novelty has sma | even this curious city then begins to 
seem dull, and leads the stranger to think of his departure. Some may 
make excursions in the neighbourhood with much cect while those 
who like the fatigue of ascending mountains can climb to the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada. The present traveller being quite satisfied with view- 
ing that stupendous snowy height from the public promenade, then felt no 
inclination for such an undertaking, any more than what he experienced 
when admiring either Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa at a distance, during a 
holiday tour made some years ago in Switzerland. All high mountains 
form very fine adjuncts to any landscape; and ional the Sierra 
Nevada is far under either of the former in altitude, that fact did not 
induce him to attempt such feats, however beautiful it appeared in the 
cloudless horizon. Being so near, a piercing wind sometimes blows down 
towards Granada, whereby the summer heat becomes moderated. This 
occurred on one of the evenings passed by the writer on the Carrera de 
Xenil, when the air actually felt chilly, even while a burning sun shone 
in the western hemisphere. During winter the entire Sierra is often 
covered with snow. Then the weather becomes exceedingly ungenial, and 
hence injurious to health; while in spring, from the snow melting rapidly, 
serious inundations take place, which cause much injury. Whereas, the 
reverse follows during summer, as indicated by the late dry condition of 
the Xenil and Darro rivers, little rain having fallen for several months. 
From these and other local influences, Granada cannot be deemed a 
health-restoring country for invalids, although the spring climate is re- 
ported as often pleasant. Further, the winters are frequently cold, while 
Summer proves very hot, unless when Sierra Nevada blasts reduce the 
atmospheric temperature. 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 


French Intrigues—Pigmies and Snow-Mountains.* 


THE manifest design of France to found in Africa an empire to rival, 
if not eclipse, British India, of which empire Algeria, connected by ‘Tim- 
buktu and the Niger with Senegal, is to be the western portion, destined 
with the progress of time to absorb the whole patrimony of the Moors ; 
Egypt, of whose abasement the occupation of the isthmus by a party of 
armed ouvriers may be looked upon as the ominous forerunner, to be the 
north-eastern; Zula or Adule, and the islands of Annesley Bay—the 
ancient Sinus Aduliticus—and the finest haven in the Red Sea, to be, 
with the dominions of the recreant Ubie of Tigray and Theodore of 
Abyssinia, the eastern; Madagascar, the south-eastern; and the Nile, 
connected by the Chadda or Binue, and the Bahr al Gazal with the 
Niger and with the Shari and Lake Tshad, completing, as it does, the 
circle of anticipated conquest, and constituting Sudan or Nigritia as the 
centre of African empire, impart, with the progress of recent discovery, 
more especially in the neighbourhood of the ‘ Lake District,’’ justly so 
designated, a new and unforeseen interest to African exploration and to 
African topics. 

‘‘The mere fact,” as Ravenstein remarks in his introduction to the 
work before us, “ of the isthmus being part of the Turkish Empire or of 
Egypt, would not deter France from occupying it; for scruples of con- 
science are not allowed by that nation to interfere with political ‘ ideas.’ 
Zula has been chosen as the second station on the route to Madagascar, 
and while the occupation of Suez may at will furnish a pretext for seizing 
upon Egypt, that of Zula may open Abyssinia to French conquest. For- 
tunately there is a power which can put a veto upon those plans of ag- 
grandisement in north-eastern Africa, and that power is Great Britain. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Perim and Aden form a magnificent line of military 
and naval stations on the route to India, and perfectly command it. 
Only after having converted the last three into French strongholds, and 
thus striking a decisive blow at the naval supremacy of Great Britain, 
could France ever hope to carry out her designs.” 

Massawah, Massowa, and Muccawah, as it is variously spelt, possibly 
from Ma-Saba (‘“ os” or “ portus” Saba), constituted in former time, like 
Adule, a port of the Sabeeans of Meroe, then a port of Abyssinia, till it 
was ed by the Turks in the seventeenth century with the neigh- 
bouring ittoral, and has remained subject to them ever since. The 
nayyibs, substitute or lieutenant-governors, were appointed by the Pasha 
of Jedda; they kept the littoral in subjection, restricted commerce to 





* Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, during an Eighteen Years’ 
Residence in Eastern Africa, &c. &c. By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. With an 
Appendix and a Concise Account of Geographical Researches by G. G. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. Triibner and Co. 

Travels in Eastern Africa; with the Narrative of a Residence in Mozambique. 
By Lyons M‘Leod, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c. &c., late H.B.M. Consul at Mozambique. 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
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Massawah, subjugated Ait merely because it dared to become commer- 
cial, and eventually rivalled in their power on the mainland. that of the» 
pashas of Massawah. The claim of Turkey, Ravenstein justly remarks, 
to such portions of the west coast of the Red Sea as extend between Mas- 
sawah and Ait, however slight her authority, appears to us to be clearly 
established, by the mere fact of her nominating the nayyibs, and this for 
a period of nearly three hundred years. Abyssinia still prefers a claim 
to these territories, but has never oe able to expel the Turks; and we 
have only lately had occasion to give an account of a campaign under- 
taken in 1848 by Ubie, or Oubie, as the French call him, the rebel ruler 
of Tigray, who sent an army of twenty thousand men against Arkiko 
and Adule, and was compelled to retire, after having burned a few vill 

and made a raid upon some cattle. Yet it is this regent in rebellion 
against his sovereign Theodore, whose people have recently slain the 
British consul of Massawah—Mr. Plowden—on his way from Gondar 
—Theodore’s capital—to the coast, who has handed over Adule, An- 
nesley Bay, Valentia, and other islands to the French; countries over 
which he os never had even the most temporary control, which, if he 
had, would belong to his sovereign to give away, and not to him as ruler 
of Tigray, and which will inevitably be claimed by Turkey as the pos- 
session of three centuries. 

The endeavours of France to gain a footing upon the Red Sea may be 
traced back for a number of years. M. Combes, who in 1835 visited 
Adowa, purchased from Ubie the port of Ait for 300/., obviously for the 
purpose of attracting to it the commerce of Abyssinia, then, as now, cars 
ried on through Massawah, and which place, as well as Zula or Adule, 
being the sole maritime outlet to the kingdom, and formerly part of its 
territory, might undoubtedly be allowed to her, were she in a position to 
establish her claims. A French vessel sent to Ait by a Bordeaux house 
was not, however, able to open commercial intercourse; they neither 
found purchasers for their ill-assorted wares, nor the expected caravans 
with ivory and gold-dust. 

For a long time afterwards French interests in Abyssinia were entrusted 
to the Romish missionaries, and to a consul, whom M. Vayssiéres (Souve- 
nirs d’un Voyage en Abyssinie, vol, i. p. 57) curiously enough designates 
by the initials M. D., and to whom the nayyib ceded a small plot of 
ground at Mokollo (Mokullu of Ravenstein), about three miles north- 
east of the island on which Massawah is built. The missionaries erected 
a chapel there in 1848, and they also extended their operations to a 
Christian tribe of the Shohos, dwelling above Adule. 

When a prospect of a stable government was at hand, owing to the 
firmness of the existing sovereign of Abyssinia, France, according to 
Rayenstein, seeing in this most probably the downfal of her own schemes, 
sowed dissension by rendering oe support to Ubie, and subsequently to 
Yeh, the opponents of Kassai or Theodore, in Tigray. At the close of 
1857 the French consul, accompanied by a priest, travelled to Adowa, 
for the purpose of inducing Yeh to occupy the coast. The result of this 
journey was probably the so-called cession of Zula. ‘This cession has, 
according to the daily papers, been since ratified to another mission, with 
the important addition of the islands of “ Issee and Ouda,” and all An- 
nesley Bay; but whether this cession has been granted by Kassai, who 
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was anointed Tadrus (Theodore) Negus, or prs ted of the Abyssinian 
Empire, in 1855, or by the rebel governor of Tigray, we are not pre- 
ciedhy isouiil. 


At the time of Krapf’s first visit to Abyssinia, he proceeded by way of 
Massawah to Adowa, after the usual interruptions by the predatory 
Shohos, who intercept the road between the two, There were then two 
other Protestant missionaries at Ubie’s capital, Isenberg and Blumhardt ; 
but the arrival of two Frenchmen—the well-known brothers D’Abbadie 
—accompanied by two Roman Catholic priests, entailed, Krapf tells us, 
their expulsion. Many of the Bibles which the worthy missionary had 
brought with him were destroyed by the Abyssinian priests, undoubtedly 
at the instigation of the Roman Catholics. 

Krapf quitted Adowa in March, 1838, and in the spring of 1833 
started with Isenberg for Tajurra, with the view of penetrating to the 
Christian kingdom of Shoa, whose friendly ruler, Sahela Selassie, had 
formerly sent a messenger to Isenberg, inviting him to visit his domi- 
nions. The Sultan of Tajurra affected to rule over all the Adal or 
Danakil tribes; but his sovereignty, Krapf says, was at the best of a mere 
nominal kind. After four weeks’ detention at this place, the missionaries 
started across the Adal desert, suffering much from heat and want of 
water, crossed the river Hawash, were detained at Dinomeli, the frontier 
river of Shoa, and ultimately reached the mountain-perched Ankober, 
the capital, on the 3rd of June, and were kindly received by the king.* 

While in Shoa, Krapf studied the Galla language, and he accompanied 
the king on several military expeditions against the tribes in the south. 
Whilst there, a M. Rochet arrived from France, and brought with him a 
powder-mill and other valuable es which made his visit very ac- 
ceptable to the king. Krapf relates afterwards of this ambassador, in 
reference to the Kutai Gallas : 


In the country of the last-named tribe, M. Rochet and I, who accompanied 
the expedition, made inquiries of the king respecting the source of the river 
Hawash, asking whether be would not extend the expedition to that point. The 
king answered that, so far as he knew, there was between tie Galla tribes Sodo, 
Becho, Woreb, and Mecha, a boggy country, in which the river takes its rise ; 
but that his men would not, on that occasion, press so far forward. And, indeed, 
on the —— day the a gave orders for a return to Angolala by another 
route, so that M. Rochet and I were deprived of the satisfaction of making ap 
important discovery. In spite of this, im the book of travels which he after- 
wards published, M. Rochet asserted that he had seen the sources of the 
Hawash, and that the king had sent an escort to accompany him thither. Both 
assertions are completely false. Alas! such unconscientious statements are too 
common on the part of travellers, who huddle up a book, and obtain honours 





* Mr. M'‘Leod, in his Travels in Eastern Africa, so valuable in a commercial 
as well as in a geographical point of view, remarks of Zeyla or Zeila, which is on 
the African coast, nearly opposite to Aden, that, if properly encouraged by the 
British government, it would be a very good out-port, as the descent to that place 
from the interior is easier than to Massoa (Massawah), and it is the best outlet of 
ancient Ethiopia. It is situated opposite Aden, where steam communication 
would place its productions at once in European markets. If this is correct, 
Zeyla would constitute an excellent rival to the French port of Zula. We should 
have imagined Tajurra to be preferable. The importance of Zula as a naval 
station would, however, be best counteracted by an increased influence at Mas- 
sawah, or the purchase of the island of Dahalak. 
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and emoluments at the expense of hical truth. M. Rochet once said to 
me, in the course of that expedition, “M. Krapf, we must assert that we have 
seen the sources of the Hawash.” When I replied that that would not be true, 
and that we had not seen them, he rejoined, with a smile, “Oh, we must be 
philosophers !” 


The Gallas, Krapf says, possess regions so fruitful, so rich in water and 
pasturage, and suitable both for tillage and for cattle, that Europeans can 
scarcely imagine their beauty. The climate, too, is as mild and healthy 
as that of Italy or Greece. “ Pity,” he exclaims, “that those beautiful 
countries are not turned to better account!” Whilst Krapf was at the 
court of Sahela Selassie, the king, passing over in his mind that the 

ower of England was nearer to him than that of France, as represented 
f M. Rochet, conceived the notion of sending letters and presents to 
the East India Company, in order to bring about friendly relations with 
them. These overtures, with customary official tardiness, as if a year 
was nothing in history or in a man’s life, were reciprocated by the 
mission of Major Harris, after the lapse of some twelve months or more, 
and who, we are told, soon discovered that there were not in Shoa any 
important articles of commerce, and that there could not be a profitable 
trade between it and Aden. The envoy, Krapf adds, 


Openly avowed to me his conviction of all this, and that he should now look 
to his own interests, as little was to be gained for his government. And, in 
truth, the envoy acted in this spirit, ealsoveutinn to gain the best possible 
acquaintance with the country and its inhabitants, in order afterwards to be 
able to write a voluminous book on both. I myself was entreated by him to 
communicate every notice which my experience and knowledge could furnish, 
and willingly gratified this desire, and Major Harris interwove these communi- 
cations into the text of his well-known work of three volumes, “ The Highlands 
of Aithiopia.” 


There is a latent spirit of detraction in this which is unworthy of a 
reverend missionary, and comes with still less grace from one who has 
been denounced by Cooley as a moonstruck, sad driveller, and both he 
and his brother Rebmann as unworthy of credit, as far as the East African 
snow-mountains are concerned. Krapf, it is to be observed, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of important articles of commerce in Shoa, and the diffi- 
culties attending transit through the sandy Adal country, is much in favour 
of the connexion of that country with a Christian country, the more par- 
ticularly as such a connexion would be calculated to exercise a wholesome 
influence, which, from thence, would be extended to the north to the 
shores of the Red Sea, and to the unknown countries tothe south. ‘* Had 
Sahela Selassie,” he says, “rightly understood and employed the oppor- 
tunity which was afforded him of establishing a connexion with England, 
he might have become sovereign not only of Abyssinia, but of the whole 
of inner Africa.” The fact is, that England lost just as great an oppor- 
tunity by the incompetency of an envoy on this occasion as did the King 
of Shoa, an incompetency on our part of which the French have not been 
slow to take advantage. A fragment of comfort remains in the fact, that 
the connexion had the effect of making the neighbouring regions better 
known to geographers, and this knowledge will bear fruit in the future, 
when Shoa shall have a wiser ruler than Sahela Selassie, and England a 
more enlightened and enterprising envoy than Major Harris. 
July—vou. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXV. 2A 
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Before quitting Shoa with the reverend traveller, we may observe that 
he obtained information while there of the existence, in the vast unex- 
lored regions to the south, of scattered remvarts of Christians severed 
the Gallas from Abyssinia; of mountains covered with snow at the 
sources of the Omo, a tributary to the Gojob; and, above all, of the ex- 
istenee of a mace of pigmies called Dokos, whom be identifies with the 
pigmies of Herodotus! These Dokos were described as dwelling i .a 
very sultry and humid wooded country south of Susa and Kaffa, to be 
only four feet high, to have a dark complexion, thick, protruding lips, 
flat noses, and small eyes, but the hair not to be woolly. They live ina 
completely savage state, like beasts, going quite naked, having no houses, 
and climbing trees. They are further said to live on serpents, ants, and 
mice, and to allow the nails to grow like the talons of vultures, to be 
used in digging for ants, and in tearing to re the serpents, which 
they devour raw, for they are unacquainted with fire. These poor people 
are said to be eanght by the slave-hunters holding up elothes of bright 
colours! It would certainly appear that these descriptions applied to 
some race of large suniz, not differig much in habits from the chim- 
, or black troglodytes, and the uran-utan, or pithecus, and ap- 
roaching still nearer those of the satyr of the desert (Macacus dra- 
bicus)—(Teaiah xiii. 21)—and which may have given origin to the tra- 
dition of African pigmies, just as the existence of the gorilla, another 
large species of ape, now being séught for by M. du Chaillu in Western 
Africa, appears to have given origin to the tradition of the existence of 
races of men with caudal appendages in the same great continent. The 
fact is, that all the information collected .by the credulous missionary 
ies precisely to what is known of the habits of the larger apes, ex- 
cepting that ‘he gives to them the power of speech, says that they pray 
with the head on the ground and the feet supported against a tree, and 
are made slaves of; nay, he even adds, that in Barava a slave was shown 
to him who accorded completely with the description given of this pigmy 
race of the interior ! 

In 1842, Krapf quitted his mission in Ankober from a variety of 
reasons, one of which was a projected marriage at Cairo with Rosine 
Dietrich, a maiden lady of Basle, who had been betrothed to missionary 
Kuhnlein, since deceased, and he proceeded by way of the Woilo country 
to Massawah, an interesting journey not performed without many tribula- 
tions, and some actual suffering from robbery and detention by a 
treacherous chief of the name of Adara Bille, since punished by King 
Theodore for his rapacity. After his marriage, Krapf returned with his 
wife and colleagues, Isenberg and Amold, to Aden im the autumn of 
1842, whence they proceeded to Tajurra, but they found Abyssinia closed 
to them, Krapf says by the influence of M. Rochet, and they met with no 
better success in attempting to penetrate by way of Massawah. 

At length, after many trials, Krapf set sail with his wife for Zanzibar 
in November, 1843, arrived there in January, 1844, and after sundry 
excursions in the interior, the sad loss of his wife and daughter, an 
assiduous study of the native language, and the arrival of Rebmann, 
Rabbai Mpia was selected as the station for their united missionary 
labours. This was in the country of the Wakamba and Wanika, the 
names of which are, by a peculiarity in the genius of the native language, 
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changed into Ukamba, or Ukambani and Unika, when speaking of the 
eountry of each, and Mkamba and Mnika when speaking of an individual 
of the tribe. The first excursions in the interior were made by Rebmann, 
upon which occasions that enterprising missionary first discovered the 
snow-clad mountain of Kilimanjaro. The accounts of Rebmann’s journeys 
are hence appropriately made to precede those of Krapf. He speaks .on 
the 11th of May of the whole country round between Teita and Jagga as 
having a sublime character, and to the west, he adds, was “the lofty 
Mount Kilimanjaro with its perpetual snow.” Then, again, on the 13th, 
he says, ‘‘ When I raised my eyes I beheld, apparently only a few leagues 
distant, but in reality from one to two days journey, Kilimanjaro, 
covered with perpetual snow and ice.” And on the 25th, having ascended 
a mountain about two thousand feet high, from whence he enjoyed a 
magnificent prospect, he added, “ To-day Kilimanjaro was veiled in clouds, 
otherwise I might have seen it invested with the silver erown, by whieh 
it seems to claim the title of king of the mountains of Eastern Africa.” 
Cooley argues that Mr. Rebmann was short-sighted as well as fanciful, 
and that no reliance is to be placed on his statements ; but is it likely that 
he would thus have dwelt so repeatedly in his journal upon this huge and 
lofty snow-mountain if it had really had no existence P* Further evidence 
was obtained on a second journey. 


During the return journey (Rebmann relates), which was performed in the hot 
season, when the mountains are not enveloped in clouds as in the rainy season, 
I was able for the first time to see distinctly the lofty summits of the mountains 
of Jagga and the outline of their connexion and separation. There are two 
principal summits placed upon a basis some ten leagues long and as many broad, 
so that the space between them forms, as it were, a saddle, which extends three 
or four leagues from east to west. The eastern summit is lower, and pointed, 
whilst the western and higher one presents a fine crown, which, even in ‘the hot 
season, when its western and lowlier neighbour can no longer support its snowy 
roof, remains covered by a mass of snow. The snow of Kilimanjaro is not only 
the perpetual source of the many rivers (twenty at least) which proceed from it, 
but even in the hot season—and, indeed, then more particularly—it is a continual 
source of rain, as may be daily observed, and as I have already described m 
alluding to the use made of the phenomenon by the sorcerers. ‘The Suahili of 
the coast call the snow-mountain icnaters, “mountain of greatness ;” it ma 
also mean “ mountain of caravans” (Kilima, mountain; Jaro, caravans), a land. 
mark for the caravans seen everywhere from afar; but the inhabitants of Jagga 
call it Kibo, snow. On my first journey my guide had misinformed me when he 
said that the people of Jagga had no word for snow; but when I asked the 
natives of Jagga themselves, their various statements—for example, that the 
Kibo when put into the fire turns into water—convinced me that they not only 
knew it as “Kibo,” but knew no less well its nature and properties. They 
assented, too, when I told them that the river flowing hard by had its source in 
Kibo. I showed the Suahilithat the white covering could not be silver, as they 
could see with their own eyes that on the one mountain it appeared and disap- 
peared with the seasons, while on the other it increased and decreased, which 


— ———$ — 








* In the map attached to Mr. M‘Leod’s Travels in Eastern Africa, another snow- 
mountain is marked as eastward of Kenia and Kilimanjaro, called Doengo Engai; 
but we do not know on what authority. Still this is corroborative of the existence 
of a group of mountains, some of which exceed in elevation the limits of perpetual 
snow in eastern intertropical Africa. It is almost needless to remark that ‘this 
group is more likely to represent the Mountains of the Moon than the little group 
at the head of Lake Taganyika, so designated by Captain Speke. 
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could not be the case if it were silver. I pointed also to the many rivers which 
descend from the mountain as a testimony of the fact that the white covering is 
only another form of water. My guide was completely convinced, and said that 
the people of Jagga would not buy from the Suahili the armlets of lead worn by 
the fatter as ornaments, if they had in their territory such a mass of silver. This 
much is known, moreover, that at times people ascend the mountain, and descend 

in in safety, if they but choose the right season, of which, indeed, they are 
mostly ignorant, and hence many have perished in the attempt. 


Krapf’s first journey from Rabba Mpia was to Usambara to the south- 
west, where he was well received by the king, called Kmeri. He observed 
on this journey that the rhinoceros frequented places covered with 
euphorbia, aloe, and acacia, and thus rendered impassable; whilst the 
elephant preferred more marshy ground, where there is plenty of tall 
grass, and forest at hand into which he can retreat. The buffalo chose 
still more open ground, where he can have tender grass for provender and 
thin acacia bushes behind which he can conceal himself.* On his return, 
the reverend missionary had an audience of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who 
made many inquiries concerning Kilimanjaro. Krapf told him that the 
white crown which the Suahili took to be silver was nothing but snow, 
and that the evil spirits at whom they were terrified were merely the frost 
and cold consequent on the great height of the mountain. 

On the occasion of a second journey, Krapf succeeded in penetrating 
into Ukambani, the country of the. Wakamba to the north-westward. On 
this occasion he adds his own testimony to that of Rebmann’s as to the 
existence of snow on Mount Kilimanjaro. 

* November 10.—This morning we had a beautiful distant view of the 
snow-mountain Kilimanjaro in Jagga. It was high above Endara and 
Bura, yet even at this distance I could discern that its white crown must 
be snow. All the arguments which Mr. Cooley has adduced against the 
existence of such a snow-mountain, and against the accuracy of Reb- 
mann’s report, dwindle into nothing when one has the evidence of one’s 
own eyes of the fact before one; so that they are scarcely worth re- 
futing.” 

Krapf was hospitably received upon this occasion by Kivoi, a country 
chief who expressed his wish that the governor of Mombaz would send 
boats up the river Dana, always navigable, to bring away his ivory by 
water, as its transport by land was very difficult. This river Dana is said 
to be the same as the Quilimaney, or Kilimansi, and to have its sources 
in the “ snow-mountains of Kenia, or Kegnia.” It is also marked on the 
map as the Maro, or Pokomoni. Kivoi also informed the missionary of 
the existence of a volcano in the vicinity, and to the north-west of Kenia, 
the fire plains of which are dreaded by the hunters as dangerous ground. 








* The kingdom of Kimweri, or Usambara, more generally known, Mr. M‘Leod 
remarks, as the Pangany district, is rich in produce, which may be increased to 
supply any demand. The sugar-cane is very luxuriant in its growth, and forests 
of magnificent timber await the woodman’s axe, with the Pangany and its tribu- 
taries to carry it to the ocean. 

Dr. Krapf, in describing one of these forests, writes: “This forest is worth 
millions of money for its fine, long, and straight timber, being as useful for ship- 
building as for carpentering.” And again: “ We descended into a large forest of 
timber, sufficient for centuries to come. The trees are big and straight, from 
seventy to eighty feet in height.” 
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Nothing daunted by the fatigues and privations experienced on this 
journey, the worthy missionary started once more for Ukambani, and, 
ess fortunate than on the former occasion, he was exposed to the assaults 
of robbers before he succeeded in reaching the friendly villages of Kivoi. 
The chief offered, upon this occasion, to accompany him to the river 
Dana, which he was so anxious to open to navigation ; but he seems to 
have counted without his host, for they had no sooner left behind them 
the isolated Mount Kense, which rises up out of the great plain leading 
to the Dana, than they were beset by hostile tribes, a ler as 
“robbers.” Kivoi’s people were dispersed, the unfortunate chief himself 
slain, and the doctor, more at home in preaching than fighting, having 
fired off his ramrod in his hurry and confusion, thus leaving himself de- 
fenceless, was also obliged to run. The dried-up bed of a brook, some 
ten feet deep, into which he had the misfortune to tumble, protected him, 
however, from the enemy’s arrows; but he was not a little appalled by 
meeting two huge rhinoceroses in his way. Luckily, like most other 
wild beasts if not interfered with, they withdrew, to let the flying mis- 
sionary pass by. Pressed by thirst, he was, however, forced to retrace 
his steps towards the Dana, whose banks he happily reached in safety, at 
a point where the river was a hundred and fifty feet in width and six or 
seven deep.* Revived by the cool and pleasant waters, he had, however, 
to await till night before he could begin his return journey, which was so 
much impeded by thorns and tall grass that his mei and courage 
nearly failed him; but remembering Mungo Park, and with a lively faith 
in a kind Providence, he persevered, and reached a more open country. 
The next day, his sufferings from hunger and thirst were so great that 
he tried to assuage thém by chewing leaves, roots, and elephant’s excre- 
ment for relief, and, like the fabulous pigmies, he even devoured ants! 
Luckily, the chattering of monkeys guided him to water, and he was 
enabled to quench his extreme thirst; and soon after this, meeting with a 
Wakamba man and woman, they guided him to the village of Umama, a 
relative of Kivoi’s. But that chief having, as before observed, been slain, 
with many of his men, in the encounter at the Dana, the missionary was 
no longer looked upon with favourable eyes, and being apprehensive as to 
their intentions, he made his escape at midnight, running grassy plains 
by night, and seeking shelter by day in the grass and bushes of the hill- 
sides. After many perils and much suffering, he reached Kivoi’s own 
village, where, strange to say, he was not ill-treated by the brother of 
the chief, or even by the late chieftain’s wives. Although weak from 
exposure, fatigue, and privation, Krapf pressed for an escort to Yata, 
which was at length granted him, and thence he reached the coast after 
a journey, the narrative of which equals in its perils and hair-breadth 
escapes the interest of almost any that have preceded it—at all events, 
where the duration and extent of the journey has been so small, and yet 
capable of condensing so many dangers and troubles in so narrow a com- 


neces — ‘ —— 


* Mr. M‘Leod justly remarks of this river, that a small steamer placed on it 
would soon open the country to European commerce; and from the source of the 
Dana to that of the White Nile can be no great distance. “By the Dana, or 
Kilimansi, is assuredly the most direct route for settling the great geographical 
question of the sources of the Nile.” 
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The facts and results of this disastrous expedition into Ukambani 
are given as follows by Dr. Krapf : 


As the route to Ukambani is an extremely dangerous one, partly on account 
of tlie Gallas, and partly and chiefly on account of the robbers of Kilima- 
Kiboma, and as the gross superstition, and, still more, the lawlessness and 
anarchy, the faithlessness, capriciousness, and greed of the Wakamba are very 
great, a permanent residence among them must be a very unsafe and doubtful 
enterprise. Further, as the distance from the coast to Yata is at least a hun- 
dred and ten leagues, and thus the keeping up a communication with Rabbai, in 
the absence of an intermediate station, would be rather difficult, it seems that 
an intermediate station should be established in Kadiaro, or in Ndara, or on 
Mount Burn, before a Ukambani mission is undertaken. 

This mission, so long at least as there are not more missionaries in Rabbai, 

t to be postponed, but not given up, since the Wakamba are connected 
with very many tribes in the interior, who are only to be come at through 
the Ukambani. It is true that there is no direct route irom Ukambani to 
Uniamesi, as I had formerly thought there was, but Ukambani opens to us the 
route to many other tribes, and, it seems probable, precisely to those which in- 
habit the regions about the sources of the Nile. 


It will be observed that, in the narrative of the two journeys made to 
Ukambani, Krapf only allades incidentally to Kenia, or Kegnia, as a 
* snow-mountain,”’ and as the souice of the Dana; but, in an appendix, 
he adds largely to the few details previously given : 


The second snow-capped mountain bears various names among the native 
tribes. The Wacamba call it Kima ja Kegnia, Mount of Whiteness (Mont 
Blanc), Snow-white Lebanon; other tribes, Kirenia, or Ndur Kegnia; the 
Wakuati, Orldoinio eibor, White Mountain. It has only been seen by myself. 
Scarcely had I arrived at Kitui, on the 26th of November, 1849, in company 
with the chief Kivoi, when he told me that he had been to Jagga, and had seen 
the Kima ja Jeu, Mount of Whiteness, the name given by the Wakamba to the 
Kilimanjaro, in contradistinction to the Kegnia; and also stated that there 
was a still greater mountain six days’ journey from Kitui, which was called 
Kimaja Kegnia, adding, that if 1 would ascend the hill a little above his village, 
if the sky were clear, | should be able to see the mountain. As the rainy season 
had already set in, the region about the Kegnia was enveloped in clouds, and, 
in addition to this, the Kilimanjaro is usually visible only about teu A.m., as the 
sun’s progress envelops it in aedle during the rest of the day. However, it 
happened that on leaving Kitui, on the 8rd of December, 1849, I could see the 
Kegnia most distinctly, and observed two large horns or pillars, as it were, 
rising over an enormous mountain to the north-west of the Gieuden, covered 
with a white substance. 

On my second journey to Ukambani, in 1851, Kivoi repeated his statement 
respecting the Kegnia.and the mountain of smoke—voleano—which he said was. 
in. the vicinity of the snow-capped mountain. This time I did not see Mount 

a, owing to the cloudy sky which lay continuously over the region in which 
IT had formerly observed the mountain; but Kivoi’s statement was fully borne 
out by the people from Mbe and Nembu, positively stating that the Kegnia 
was six days’ journey from Kitui; that his tribe was near the White Mountain ; 
that he had often been at the foot of it, but had not ascended it to any great 
altitude on account of the intense cold and the white matter which rolled down 
the mountain with a great noise; which last would seem to indicate the 
existence of glaciers. ‘The people from Kikuyn confirmed these reports; and a 
Mnika, from Rabbai also, who had been at Libuva, mentioned to me a moul- 
twin the summit of which was covered with a substance resembling white flour. 
_ From personal observation, therefore, which confirmed the repeated informa- 
tion of the natives of different tribes, 1 became firmly convinced of the existence 
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of at least two snow-capped mountains ; one of which, Kegnia, was larger than 
the other, the Kilimanjaro ; the first having peaks at its summit, while the second 
possesses a dome-like shape, and is situated to the south-east of the former. 

That both mountains are covered with perennial snow is proved by the mul- 
titude of rivers rising amidst them. Of these Mr. Rebmann has counted more 
than twenty flowing from the heights of Mount Kilimanjaro, and among them 
two considerable ones, the Gona and the Lumi, forming the main streams of 
the river Zufu, or Pangani. I myself passed the river Zawo, which at the 
driest season was two feet and a half dene, and flows, | was informed, from 
the Lake Luaya, the northern receptacle of the waters which descend from the 
snowy Kilimanjaro. In like manner I visited the river Dana at the dry season, 
and found. it six or seven feet deep. Its main source was reported to have its 
rise from a pa or lake, which was the receptacle of the waters of the snowy 
Kegnia, and besides the river Dana there are more than fifteen rivers running 
from the west and north of the Kegnia. One of these, the Tumbiri, is very 
large, and tlows, according to the report made to me by Rumu-wa-Kikandi, in a 
northerly direction, to the great we Baringu, by which, in the phrase of m 
informant, you may travel a hundred days along its shores and find no end. 
To this lake, or clain of lakes, as it has been found to be, [ have referred in the 
introduction. The great river Tumburi is evidently identical with the river 
Tubiri, mentioned by Mr. Werne as. being a name of the White River, “ Bahr 
el Abiad,” at four degrees from the equator. 

Ravenstein has consigned. this view of the subject in the excellent 
map which he has sketched to illustrate Krapf’s Travels, and if it should 
be confirmed by further exploration, these would be the next most dis- 
tant sources of the Nile to those which feed Lake Victoria, or Nyanza of 
Speke, if Lake Baringu does not. turn out, as is very likely to be the 
case, the same as Lake Victoria, or a portion of the same chain of lakes. 
If, however, the first view of the subject be correct, it will afford a far 
better explanation of the passage of Herodotus—wherein the father of 
history states having heard from a priest in the Temple of Minerva, at 
Thebes, that one half the Nile flowed towards the north, and the other 
towards the south—than the theory propounded by Dr. Beke, of the 
Gojob, or Jub, being the said southerly Nile, and the Kibbe, or Gibbe, 
the northerly one. According to this view, the Dana would be the 
southerly Nile of Herodotus, and the Tumbiri the northerly Nile, unless 
the same thing appertains to the Blue Nile as to the White Nile. But 
while the Tumbiri and the Dana have a common origin in their’ favour 
for being the two Niles alluded to by the priest of Thebes, and that 
their sources are far more remote than those of the Kibbe, or Blue Nile, 
the Gojob has in its favour a larger body of water to establish a com- 

ison with the Nile. We purport, however, to return to the subject 
of the Lake District of Eastern Africa upon the publication of the works 
announced by Captain Burton and Dr. Beke, when we shall also enter 
at greater length into the question of the sources of the Nile, which, 
like the relics of Franklin’s expedition, have been gradually more and 
more limited by discovery, till they are now brought within so small an 
area, that the new expeditions on foot can almost anticipate the very 
loeality to which they cas to direct their researches. 
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LADY MORGAN.* 


WE are indebted to the spirited author of “ The Friends, Foes, and 
Adventures of Lady Morgan,” for having embodied such points as were 
worthy of preservation from that pleasant, genial, and gossiping book, 
added a mass of new and important matter, and have thus given to the 

blic, in a cheap accessible form, at once a trustworthy and a readable 
life of that very remarkable lady. The first chapter of the present work 
is almost entirely devoted to a narrative of her father’s (Robert Owenson) 
theatrical career, and to a picture of the Irish stage at the close of the 
last century. In the second, we have Sydney Owenson at school, then 
on the stage, and next as a youthful poetess. In connexion with the 
second point, Mr. Fitzpatrick says: 


In the first edition of this work, it was incidentally mentioned that Lady 
Morgan in her very early life had performed for some time with her father upon 
the boards; but no authorities were produced for the assertion, beyond a passin 
reminiscence expressed by the late Dr. Burke of the Rifle Brigade. “I we 
remémber,” said that gentleman, “the pleasure with which I saw Owenson per- 
sonate Major O’Flaherty in Cumberlard’s then highly popular comedy of ‘ The 
West Indian,’ and I also well remember that the long-alterwards widely-famed 
Lady Morgan performed at the same time, with her father, either in ‘The West 
Indian’ or an afterpiece. This took place at Castlebar before the merry, con- 
vivial Lord Tyrawley and the officers of the North Mayo militia.” 

“ Miss Owenson,” observed a high literar authority, “ may have performed 
in private theatricals at Castlebar before ‘the convivial Lord Tyrawley,’ with- 
out being a member of any dramatic company, and without playing on any public 
stage. A genuine biographical charm attaches to the inquiry, and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick should pursue it. Lady Morgan had a most happy genius for stage 
mimicry and characterisation, was most passionately attached to private theatri- 
cals, and it would be curious to know whether she had ever displayed this 
genius on the real stage.” 

There are very few persons now living competent to furnish any personal 
information on this point. All we can do is to collect a few waifs a strays, 
and let the reader draw his own conclusion. An octogenarian player, Mr. W. 
A. Donaldson, in his recently published “ Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life,”’ tells 
us, “Lady Morgan is the olde sst writer in Great Britain. This highly gifted 
woman began her career in the dramatic world. Her father was the manager of 
several theatres in Ireland, where she sustained characters suited to her juvenile 
years, with considerable ability; but when her father ceased management, her 
adyship devoted her attention to literature.’ To this evidence it may be 
added that one of Ireland’s most distinguished Celtic scholars was assured by 
the late Dean Lyons of Erris, by the late ‘Thaddeus Connellan, itinerant preacher 
in Connaught, and by the late Mr. Nolan, clerk of the Ordnance at Athlone, 
that they had seen Owenson and his little daughter act at Sligo, and elsewhere 
throughout Connaught. But, in recording these reminiscences, it is right to add 
that the impression of Lady Morgan’s nieces is, that she at no period appeared 
on the stage. 

_The result of a few substantial benefits at Smock-alley enabled Owenson to 
hire successively some of the provincial theatres in Ireland. Accompanied by a 


* Lady Morgan: her Career, Literary and Personal, with a Glimpse of her 
Friends, and a Word to her Calumniators. By William John Fitzpatrick, J.P. 
Charles J. Skeet. 
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small but select mag he went the round of them in 1785. Early personal 
and local associations led him to give the preference of selection to the province 
of Connaught. 

A distinguished member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and a native of 
the west of Ireland, tells me that he often heard his late father describe the 
colossal form of Owenson as he wound his way, with some theatrical dresses on 
one arm, and his tiny daughter Sydney supported on the other, down Market- 
street, Sligo, en route to the little theatre adjacent. This interesting incident 

robably occurred about the year 1788. Mrs. Owenson must have been dead at 

that time. It is at least certain that the good lady was not living in 1789. She 
remained quite long enough, however, to leave an indelible impression on the 
mind of little Sydney, and to endear her memory, in a peculiar manner, to the 
children. In some lines on her “ Birthday,” written about the year 1798, 
Sydney refers to 

The cheap, the guileless joys of youthful hours, 

The strength’ning intellect’s expanding powers; 

The doting glance of fond maternal eyes, 

The soft endearment of life’s earliest ties; 

The anxious warning that so often glow’d 

On these dear lips, whence truth and fondness flowed. 


Those lips that ne’er the stern command impos’d, 
These thrice dear lips—for ever, ever closed! 


The result of much inquiry on the subject has convinced us that Sydne 
Owenson never performed at any of the Dublin theatres, but may have appeared, 
when a mere child, in connexion with some of her father’s professional tours 
through the western counties of Ireland. Owenson always lon himself into 
theatricals with hearty raciness and abandon ; but the more he saw of stage life, 
its temptations, dangers, and anxieties, the stronger grew his disinclination to 
see any near and dear relative of his treading the al 


The trifling evidence here adduced is still sufficient to satisfy the mind 
as to the fact. Indeed, the only evidence against it—and it is not worthy 
of the name of evidence—is the impression of Lady Morgan’s nieces that 
she at no period appeared on the stage—an impression which they would 
be very likely to foster. 

tg lost her mother in early life; but her father was extremely 
vigilant, and on one occasion threatened to pitch some young ensigns, 
who thought they might while away their heavy leisure moments in a 
flirtation or two, out of the window. We learn elsewhere that— 


The Connaught gentry paid Owenson such attention that he came to Dublin 
for little Sydney, and brought her down to Sligo. The family of Sir Malby 
Crofton of Colloony, the Everards, the Barclays, the Coopers, Phibbses, Booths, 
Ormsbys, and Norcots showed the small girl much kindness and attention. 

The legitimate drama having failed to take, poor Owenson endeavoured to fill 
his theatre by personating some very loudly comic characters. “I remember,” 
observes an old Sligo lady, ‘‘ enjoying his representation of the Killibegs Hay- 
maker, with swggauns (or straw ropes) round his hat, waist, and legs, his coat in 
tatters, and straws sticking out of his brougues. I laughed heartily at him, as 
did his two daughters, who were in the pit with, I think, an uncle of the present 
Sir Robert Gore Booth of Lisadile, and indeed I thought I would be ashamed 
if my father were so dressed, but they enjoyed it greatly. I knew Miss Sydney 
Owenson well: she was a gay, vivacious, smart young woman; I remember her 
dining and spending the evening at Mr. Feeney’s, a merchant of Sligo; she 
came in the full-dressed fashion of that day; she danced gracefully. Being 
called on for a song, all our expectations were that we should hear some new 
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French or Italian air, but, to our surprise, she todk her sweet small harp, ad 

lnyed up the air and sang the song, ‘Oh whistle and I will be with you my 
fad Mr. Owenson was avery good comic actor. I remember having’seen the 
same a. afterwards in Dublin, but not so well as Mr. Owenson did it at 
Sligo. Miss‘Owenson spent a great deal of her time at the seat of Sir Malby 
Crofton. She often passed me on the road riding a nice pony. I thouglit that 
she’ did not sit so straight in her saddle as the ladies who accompanied her.” 
Another octogenarian of Sligo writes: “T frequently weut to Owenson’s theatre 
in Water-lane, Knox’s-street. I remember his daughters im the pit with Mr. 
Harloe Phibbs, who attracted general observation, as a report was at that time 
rife that he was courting Miss Sydney Owenson. Tiere were no boxes in 
Sligo Theatre then. Harloe Phibbs was the son of old Bloomer Phibbs, who 
went by the name of “Smooth Acres.’ The fashionaole improvidence of the day 
led to these acres being encumbered and sold. I remember, on the particular 
night in question, that Owenson’s part was Pan, dressed up in goat-skins, 
a very amusing character.” , 


The invasion of the French and the capture of Castlebar appear to 
have brought Owenson’s histrionic embarrassments to a crisis, and it 
would also appear, from a note appended at the conclusion of the work 
before us, that Sydney Owenson went out as governess at or about this 
ar: when necessity —that great parent of exertion—induced by her 

er’s misfortune, hes first brought her into notice as the authoress of 
a. little volume of poems, “juvenile and otherwise.” Croker’s assaults 
also first. began at this, the very dawn of her literary career; and one 
benefit resulted from these attacks, that they aided her reception in high 
quarters, nor did they im any way dim the genius of her who was at the 
same time preparing her “ Wild Irish Girl” for the press. 

These youthful steps of progress were followed by her marriage with 
Surgeon wea ; and the manner in which she got her intended knighted, 
and thus obtained for herself the title of Sydney Lady Morgan, is very 
characteristic : 


We now approach the most important period in the domestic life of Miss 
Otwenson. Mr. T. C. Morgan was a surgeon and general medical practitioner in 
an Baglish provincial town. The late Marquis of Abercorn, in passing through it, 
en route for Tyrone, from his Scottish seat, Dudingstone _— Edinburgh, 
met with an aevident which threatened dangerous results, and Surgeon Morgan 
was sent for. The doctor was promptly in attendance, and for more than a week 
he vemained:night and day beside the noble patient’s couch. Under the skilful 
treatment of Mr. Morgan, the marquis at length became rapidly convalescent. 
He felt sincerely grateful to the young physician for his assiduous and efficient 
attention, and imvited him on a visit to his Irish seat at Baron’s Court, County 
of’ Tyrone, where the marchioness was about to organise some splendid /é/es 
champéires. The invitation was accepted. Anne, Marchioness of Abercorn, 
had: a select circle of on a visit at the house, and amongst the number 
Miss Owenson. Mr. was a widower, but more literary, and romantic, 
and juvenile tlian the generality of widowers: a congeniality of taste brought 
him and the young authoress mto frequent conversation. Time passed swiftly 
and. gaily; but im the midst of this festivity and. frohie a letter arrived, an- 
nouncing the dangerous illness of Robert Owenson, and.summoning his daughter 

Dublin.. With weeping eyes and an aching heart—but not on Morgan’s 
aseount—she bade the young widower a hurried adieu. Owenson made a short 
rally, and survived until Ming, 1812. Surgeon Morgan, in the mean time, with 
@ smitten heart followed Miss Sydney Owenson to Dublin, and persecuted her 
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with declarations of the love which filled him to distraction. The popular Duke 
of Richmond invited the authoress and Mr. Morgan to one of the private balls 
at the Viceregal Court. His excellency, in the course of a lounging conversa- 
tion with Miss Owenson, playfully alluded to the matrimonial report which had 
begun to be bruited about, and expressed a hope to have the pleasure, at no dis- 
tant day, of congratulating her on her marriage. ‘“ The rumour respecting Mr. 
Morgan’s decouement,” she replied, “may or may not be true’; but this I cant at 
Jeast with all candour and sincerity assure'your grace, that I shall remain to the 
last day of my life in single blessedness, unless some more tempting inducement 
than the mere change from Miss Owenson to Mistress Morgan be offered me.” 
The hint was taken, and Charles, Duke of Richmond, in virtue of the powers of 
his office, knighted. Surgeon Morgan. upon the spot. 


A. visit to the Continent followed: upon her marriage. The object. of 
this journey was to pick up materials for the work on Franee, which her 
biographer considers as her ehef-d’e@uvre. The publication of this book 
aroused the bitter ire of the Quarterly, and caused her to be pursued by 
all the venom of “ shoals of slanderers and snakes in the grass.” 

Lady Morgan was, however, quite capable of fighting her own battles, 
and she has a most efficient and zealous’ protector of her fair fame in Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. Irish by birth, sceptic by education, and democratic by 
inspiration, she lived half a eentury before her time. The literary organ 
of government could at that epoch give the signal, and fifty subaltern 
seribes were ready to take it up, and to make a point of attacking indis~ 
criminately whatever Lady Morgan did. Had she lived in our own time 
it would have been a different thimg: she would have had her “ opposi- 
tion”—that, with her politics and idiosyncrasies, would have been un- 
awoidable—but she would have had a clear stage and fair play. 

It is gratifying to find this extraordinary woman’s life told in. so brief, 
agreeable, straightforward, and honest a manner. If we were to say that 
none but an Irishman could have done justice to such a subject, we should. 
only say what we believe;, the same amount of research, and even the 
same amount of sympathy, might have been found on this side of the 
Channel, but the hearty Celtic raciness and local colour, never.. In- 
deed, if we were to say, with an Irish Conservative paper, that there is. 
but one man in the United Kingdom who could have produced this book, 
we should, perhaps, be still nearer the mark. The spirit of inquiry which 
exhausts every source of information, the perseverance and tact, and the 
genial warmth, are characteristics only of the author of the “ Life and 
‘Times of Lord Cloncurry,” and of the “ Note on the Cormwallis Papers.” 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


October 12, 1854. 


My time has passed pleasantly enough. My Upton adventure has 
brought me into notice, so that I meet variety of company, and am 
generally treated with courtesy. I still reside with my friend the colonel, 
and most evenings close with a rubber at whist, though not unfrequently 
we have to turn out at a critical point of the game to take our turn on 
duty, or oppose some demonstration of the enemy. I have taken my 
share in all the work going on, and am by this time quite qualified to 
work as a navvy. 

I pity the English much ; there must be bad management in depriving 
them until now of their tents. Very luckily the weather has been beau- 
tiful, but it is not generally so in the Crimea at this season, and if the 
weather had been what might have been expected, and therefore ought 
to have been calculated on, the sufferings of the British troops must have 
been extreme. 

Yet, notwithstanding all privations, the British rough it remarkably 
well. The men are in excellent spirits, and it is really gratifying to see 
the officers, many of whom are of the highest family, and some of great 
wealth, cheerfully enduring privations which the poorest cottager in Eng- 
land would complain of. Yet, after all, to any one acquainted with the 
habits of the English, Scotch, and Irish gentry, this hardihood need excite 
no surprise. In general, they are more or less sportsmen, accustomed, in 
the mere pursuit of pleasure, to undergo more physical work in a day 
than a common labourer. The deer-stalker rivals the Red Indian or the 
buffalo-hunter in endurance. The grouse-shooter who follows his dogs 
from eight in the morning till eight at night, must walk on astretch fully 
thirty miles; and even the peaceful angler, as he follows the course of 
some mountain torrent, endures fatigue, and even incurs danger, which 
no one would be expected voluntarily to undergo; while the fox-hunter 
incurs as much risk to life and limb as any soldier in a well-fought battle. 
All this simply for amusement. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that 
in the discharge of their duty, such men should exhibit hardihood and 
fearlessness ? We wonder, because we judge the officer from his appear- 
ance in the ball-room, or at the dinner-table; and we think it strange 
that men so elegant and refined, so surrounded with all the appliances 
of luxury and idleness, should rival the common soldier in contented 
endurance of hardship. But it is this very capability of combining the 
softness and finish of an advanced civilisation with the hardness of savage 
life which makes our gentry the natural aristocracy of the world, 
and which, far more than their wealth or Yank, secures to them the 
respect, if not the attachment, of our democracy. Nor, so long as our 
gentlemen exhibit these masculine qualities, need we fear for our ancient 
constitution, or dread the influx of republican ideas. It is only when our 
higher classes become effeminate that the aristocratic basis of the govern- 
ment will be in danger, for they will then lose that natural right to com- 
mand which is the foundation of their social influence. 

_ The French camp is much the gayer; their bands are constantly play- 
ing. What has become of the British bands? Probably they are em- 
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ployed in trench work—an instance of the utilitarian spirit of my beloved 
countrymen, which, as not unfrequently happens, is somewhat short- 
sighted, for music enlivens the men, and makes them more capable, as 
well as more willing, to endure fatigue. 

The sailors take their share in the work, and are infinitely the most 
efficient in bringing up the guns, which is an operation of immense 
labour. Jack is much the strongest and most healthy-looking of all the 
specimens of humanity assembled to take Sebastopol, beating in personal 
appearance, although dressed only in loose flannel-shirt and dirty white 
trousers, both the Highlander and the Guardsman, and double the size 
of an average Frenchman. He is always in rollicking spirits, enjoying 


his spree on land. 
October 15. 


The work at the trenches has continued without incident. The gar- 
rison have made two demonstrations, as if they contemplated a sortie; 
but nothing resulted. The firing, however, from the place has gone on 
continuously, but without much effect, as I am sure, on an extreme 
estimate, we have not had fifty men wounded since we reached Balaklava. 

We are all beginning to suffer a good deal from ennui. Cannon-balls 
and shells cease to produce any excitement, and it is exceedingly difficult 
to get over the twenty-four hours. Whist is a great assistance, and how 
the officers get on without such a resource I cannot easily conceive. 
Life here is fully as monotonous as in the bum-boat, with this aggrava- 
tion, that on land you feel yourself ill used if attacked by ennui, 
whereas at sea it seems quite natural. Hence, in the former instance, 
you never reconcile yourself to a quiet life, but are always on the gui vive 
for some amusement ; in the latter, you frankly recognise the necessities 
of your position, and either try to occupy your time with something of 
the nature of study, or else, resignedly admitting that breakfast, dinner, 
and tea are the only incidents of the day, you try to get over the rest in 
sleep. To-day, however, I will act on the bum-boat philosophy, and will 
now give the best description of Sebastopol I can, since, strangely 
enough, and quite against my plan and my contemplative tastes, I am in 
for a full account of the campaign. Either to-morrow or next day we are 
to open our batteries, which will be a little variety, and after that we will 
have an assault, or some other petit divertissement, so that it is as well L 
get through my description so long as Sebastopol remains ; for, to believe 
our military prophets, though (entre nous) they have hitherto proved 
themselves deplorable asses, Sebastopol is to vanish whenever we pull the 
string of our iron shower-bath. If I be not much mistaken, our prophets 
will maintain their character in this prediction also, for, as I look on 
those solid masses of masonry, with their tiers of cannon, I would engage 
to hold it for months against the Titans themselves, provided they were 
restricted to big stones, and prohibited smothering with mountains; and 
if they gave me a chance, and came within range of Fort Constantine, I 
would save Jupiter all further trouble, and render unnecessary the assist- 
ance of Vulcan. 

In the siege of Troy the gods occasionally amused themselves in single 
combat with Greek or Trojan heroes, and Diomede sent Mars post-haste 
howling to heaven, with an opening in his stomach. I wonder how old 
Homer would have described the effect of a concentrated volley of one 
hundred 10-pounders on the god of war? I rather suspect it would tax 
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his imagination to reunite the different portions of the ethereal frame. 
But Mi has really painted this scene, though the artillery of Crom- 
well and his Ironsides, from which he drew his deseription, were popguns 
compared to the ordnance which is concentrated for the attack and 
defence of Sebastopol. 

These profound disquisitions suggest the inquiry, What has become of 
all the infernal machines, subterranean devils, long ranges, and ‘“ boulets 
asphyxiants,” which were to destroy human life wholesale? Surely we 
may assume that modern scienee has brought all her appliances to bear 
on the present siege, yet we have nothing absolutely new, no novel priv- 
ciple has been applied to one useful purpose of destruction ; all we have to 
show is an increase in degree, by simple multiplication of, or addition te, 
the size of the engines which we used in the Peninsula. I suppose the 
truth is that war, being in reality the favourite science of the human race, 
has nearly attained perfection, and that future progress is only to be 
looked for in the way of exaggeration. We have, since the last war, pro- 
gressed from 32-pounders to 64-pounders; the mext war will find us with 
monster 100-pounders, and a range of eight miles, so that battles may be 
earried on out of sight, and the guns directed by latitude and longrtude. 
But so long as there are Highlanders in the world, we know something 
more effective than the heaviest ordnance and the longest range. Give me 
any weapon to poke with or strike—a bayonet, a pike, or a claymore— 
and let me put them im the hands of the lovers of the bagpipe, and the 
Highland bonnets will soon be seen clustering up the redoubts where are 

the long-range guns, and then, and but for a moment, hand-to- 
hand, and the troops of any nation will vanish like the smoke of the gun 
they try to defend. 
October 17. 


We had been informed last night that our batteries would begin eariy 
this morning, so we were up before four o'clock to see the ball opened. It 
was pitch dark, illummated only by a stray shell or rocket from Sebasto- 
pol. All along the lines we could already hear the stir of the troops, but 
except in our immediate vicinity we saw no one. An hour or two passed 
slowly and uncomfortably in the damp, festering autumn morning, but 
about five the fog began to take off from the English line, lifting up |ike 
a mighty curtain, and revealed their trenches full of men, with the 
batteries, some already unmasked, and others rapidly clearmg out. Sebas- 
topol also was begining to show, and in advance of the town we could 
see the same operations by the Russians as by the English. They, too, 
had been preparing pleasant surprises, and as battery after battery of their 
extensive earthworks were unmasked, we began to discover that we had 
two Sebastopols to overeome, a mud one and a stone one, and that the 
first was fully as strong in appearance as the mud batteries with which 
we and our allies hoped to destroy both. Right in front of the eentre of 
the French lines was a hill, on which we now found were posted forty 
heavy cannon, commanding our line very uncomfortably, while we seemed 
enfiladed by another battery on the enemy’s extreme right. In fact, we 
were taken by surprise, but, nothing daunted, our gunners stood to their 
pieces. We had not long to wait ; a solitary rocket ascended star-like from 
the English lines, three shots were fired from our batteries, and then im- 
mediately the earth shook with the simultaneous discharge of the whole 
allied artillery. The enemy returned the discharge with, if possible, a 
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Jouder reverberation, and for the space of ten minutes the -hell. music went 
on without one moment's cessation, deafening, and stunning, aad filling 
the air with so thick a cloud of smoke that it looked as if it could be ont 
into slices. Above the bellowing thunder was heard other noises, clear 
and sharp like the shriek of a sea-bird; the formidable Laneaster guns 
sent out their missiles at deliberate intervals of time, while the whirr of 
the shells and halls, like the rising of a thousand partridges, gave variety 
to the coneert. This went on till eight o'clock, the shot and shells falling 
all around us, not without effect both on batteries and: men. Luckily the 
shells mostly burst in the air, but the balls were playing at ninepims with 
our ten-pounders, knocking them out of their embrasures, aud occasionally 
mowing down the gunners. 

It was pretty evident we were over-matched. Our men already wene 
beginning to hang back, the superior pluck of the officers was coming 
into requisition, and my friend the colonel was pushing forward to the 
front, when suddenly we were beat to the conta and, rolling over our 
head, a whirlwind of noise absolutely striking us with sound. Confused, 
stupified, I slowly rose with the sensation of having got a severe blow an 
the head. All around me the ground was strewed with prostrate men, 
most of them, however, merely stunned, and, like myself, beginning to 
recover. I saw the colonel rise and pass his hand for a moment in a be- 
wildered manner over his eyebrows, but he was soon himself again, and, 
shaking himself like a dog newly out of water, he coolly gazed around, as 
if trying to make out what had happened by his own observation without 
incurring the trouble of asking. It was one of those moments which 
brought out the rare courage of the man, for there he was as cool and 
collected as at the whist-table, only there was a slight compression of his 
stern lip, and a proud look in his grey eye. 

We were not long in making out the nature of the catastrophe: a lange 
perer magazine had exploded. Upwards of forty men near it had been 

own up in the air, and descended to the earth so many blackened 
corpses, while we who formed an outer circle had been smitten to the 
ground to a radius of forty yards from the centre of the concussion. 
Serious injury had been also. done to our works, and one of our batteries 
ceased firing altogether, whereupon the Russians,* with a loud cheer, in- 
creased their fire, throwing on our weakened lines double the number of 
shot which they had sent at first. The men in vain stood to their guns; 
they were cut down, and the guns knocked over; and finally, after much 
useless perseverance, our whole line was silenced, and, by the order of the 
general, the men withdrew within the trenches. 

The Russians continued their fire for four minutes after our batteries 
had been silenced, and then suddenly ceased, and we had all leisure to 
view the fight in other directions. The English batteries were volleying 
shot without intermission, and we could see the parabolas of their pro- 
jeetiles in the air. Whirling round on its axis would go a shell with its 
burning fusee, then whizz, whizz! would follow a shot from the Lancaster, 
while the bullc from the other guns pursued a uniform and noiseless tract. 
Nor were the Russians slow in returning; on the contrary, their fire 
evidently increased, till it seemed the eombat would depend on who. had 
most powder. 

Meantime, as if to usher in the noblest feature of the day, a shayp 
breeze got up, and the smoke flew in convolute eddies towards the sea; 
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and, bearing through the rolling cloud, were seen the masts and funnel 
of a screw line-of-battle ship, steadily forcing its way in without firing 
shot. It was the Montebello, of 120 guns. Slowly it advanced, and as 
the tricolor flag waved in the breeze our men cheered. This attracted 
the attention of the Russians to us, and a cloud of balls ploughed into 
our abandoned lines; another powder magazine was hit, and the explo- 
sion again struck terror into our men, lifting up the neighbouring earth- 
work of the battery, and heaving off the guns as if they had been plates 
ona table. Hardly was the smoke blown away when we saw eight more 
French liners dash up to the forts. Nothing could be more opportune. 
The attack, no doubt, had been preconcerted, but coming immediately 
after our disaster, it seemed as if an electric sympathy had conveyed the 
knowledge of our danger to our French brethren of the fleet. Not long 
did they hesitate. A noise which even at that distance seemed to be 
louder than any we had yet heard, a bright flash of fire like a horizontal 
streak of lightning, and in ceaseless succession broadside on broadside was 
— in on the forts at a range of seven or eight hundred yards. 

qually energetic was the fire of the Russians, and soon, notwithstand- 
ing the breeze, the whole space betwixt them was a dense black fog, 
only broken by the horizontal lightning of the broadsides and the more 
irregular, but not less rapid, flashes from the forts, while here and there, 
out of the lurid blackness, was seen the tricolor of France or the masts 
of the vessels, by turns revealed or obscured. 

Now for the first time was seen a fair duel between granite and wood, 
and no favour on either side, four thousand pieces of the heaviest ord- 
nance discharging simultaneously, while the English batteries continued 
in full play. Conceive ten of our principal railways, with heavy express 
trains rushing out of small tunnels, and quickly converging towards 
one another, the engines shrieking with terror at the approaching col- 
lision, and some idea may be formed of the noise and of the scene. Pre- 
sently a tremendous explosion took place on the land side of Sebastopol, 
and, for the first time, the Russian fire began to slacken. 

This was about four o’clock, and the smoke began to clear away a 
little, so that we could see somewhat better the fight between the ships 
and the forts. The forts presented three tiers of guns, and we could see 
through our glasses that the upper tier was nearly silenced, and consi- 
derably injured, but the two lower ones fired as briskly as ever. The 
smoky curtain again descended, and the battle continued till eight 
o'clock, ships and forts still sticking to one another, and the batteries still 
firing. Then, as if by common consent, the fire slackened, and before 
night had fairly set in, it had ceased, except occasionally between the 
English and Russian batteries. The ships had retired not much the 
better from the stern parley of the forts, who seemed to have proved that 
stone was stronger than wood. 

Nine p.M.—I have just ceased scrawling the above. Our men are 
labouring repairing their works, with a view to re-establish their batteries 
next morning. Poor fellows! it is hard work, and the heat by day— 
damp autumn heat—and the dew by night, is telling on them. Fully 
sixty men a day are unfit for work, and the number is increasing. I am far 
from well myself, diarrhoea having set in; but as I need not work unless 
I like, I can take care of myself, and hope yet to see Sebastopol taken. 
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GARIBALDI. 


Triz eyes of Europe have, during the past month, been fixed eagerly 
and hopefully on the progress of one man ; politicians of all shades, from 
the most ultra of our Conservatives down to the most captious Liberal, 

for once in recognising in Garibaldi the hero of the wen Twelve 
months ago and many were disposed to believe the glozing tales of the 
riests, and regard the future liberator of Italy as a brigand; now that 
° has been recognised by the general of an established power, terms 
sufficiently strong can on A: be found to sing the praises of his chivalry 
and generosity in the hour of victory. Admiral Munday (all honour to 
him for it), in a recent despatch, described in burning words the atrocities 
committed by the royal troops in Palermo, and offered a brilliant con- 
trast by his remark, “ ‘The conduct of General Garibaldi, both during 
the hostilities and since their suspension, has been noble and generous ;” 
but from the hour he awoke to the consciousness of his manhood, Garibaldi 
has never behaved otherwise. Nor can we account for the popular en- 
thusiasm in his behalf by his successes in Sicily, for, though they are 
very wonderful, they are, after all, as nothing compared with the feats he 
achieved during his ever-memorable march from Rome upon Venice. 
We are disposed, therefore, to regard the present excitement about 
Garibaldi as arising from the circumstance that people see in his success 
a prospect for the settlement of the Italian embroglio, which will restore 
peace to the Continent, and, at the same time, prevent any further 
annexation tentatives on the part of the great European Marplot. That 
Garibaldi will succeed in overthrowing the odious tyranny of Bombino 
there is not a doubt, after reading his past life-history, which we purpose 
presenting to our readers in the ensuing pages, such as we have been 
enabled to compile it from the best authorities. A really authentic life 
of the hero is among the desiderata of the day, for there is so much of 
the marvellous mixed up in the narrative, that it is a matter of difficulty 
to draw the line. One of the best accounts of him, however, based on 
information supplied partly by himself and partly by his friends, was 
recently published from the pen of Charles Paya, and it will serve as the 
basis of our article.* 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice on July 4, 1807, the descendant 
of a family which had long devoted itself to seafaring occupations, for 
which the lad also evinced a decided inclination. We know but little of 
his school days, save that he displayed a remarkable aptitude for mathe- 
matics, and even at that early age revealed his contempt of danger by 
saving a party of his fellow-students, who were capsized by a sudden 
squall while sailing in a pleasure-boat to Villafranca. Garibaldi swam 
out to them, and saved their lives at imminent risk of his own. Soon 
after he entered on board a merchantman trading with the Levant, 
and during one of his voyages put into Civita Vecchia, and paid a flying 
visit to Rome. The abuses he witnessed there aroused the latent spark 





_* We may also refer our readers to an excellent work by Mr. Dwight, pub- 
lished by Sampson’ Low and Co., founded on Garibaldi’s own manuscript. Un- 
fortunately it only comes down to the end of his South American exodus. 
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of patriotism, there can be no doubt, but it was not till the age of 
twenty-six that his political sentiments began to exercise a material in- 
fluence over his fortunes. 

The accession of Charles Albert to the throne of Piedmont in 1831 
excited the hopes of the patriot party, led by Mazzini, for, as Prince of 
Carignano, the new king had been a liberal, if not ‘something more, 
The conspiracy was detected, and Garibaldi, who appears to have been 
mixed up in it to some extent, started again for the East. While his 
vessel was lying at Taganrog, he met with a- young Italian, who was 
initiated in the designs of Giovane Italia, and Garibaldi became a con- 
— On his return to Piedmont, he joined in Mazzini’s abortive 

escent on Savoy in 1834, and had to fly again, this time to bid a long 
farewell to his fatherland. Disguised as a peasant, he made his way to 
Marseilles, and obtained employment as captain of a French vessel trading 
with the Levant. 

But the young man soon grew wearied of such a peaceful life ; and we 
next find him sailing in an Egyptian corvette to offer his services to the 

of Tunis. He was, however, soon disgusted with the supineness 
which is the rule in all Eastern establishments, and he resigned his com- 
mand. In 1836 he resolved on seeking his fortunes in the New World, 
and proceeded to South America, where a brilliant, though painful, 
career was awaiting him. With the aid of his compatriots he purchased 
a small coaster, in which he traded between Rio and Cabo Frio; and 
letters written by him at the time prove the despondency to which he fell 
a prey. The next year, however, a republican movement broke out in 
the province of Rio Grande, and Garibaldi was invited to join. He 
eagerly assented ; his small vessel was secretly equipped for fighting, and 
no sooner out of port than the republican flag was hoisted. 

After capturing several Brazilian vessels of considerable tonnage, 
Garibaldi cast anchor beneath the walls of Monte Video, having been 

uaded that the city was favourable to the republican movement. 

e was speedily undeceived: a gun-boat attacked his vessel, and Gari- 
baldi himself received a bullet under the ear, which stretched him apps- 
rently lifeless upon the deck. His terrified companions hoisted all sail, 
and steered for Gualegay, where the vessel was seized, and all east into 
rison. Fortunately for our hero, he was allowed to leave prison on 
parole, and the generous attentions of the Spanish family with whom he 
resided restored him to his old vigour. Presently, however, he learned 
that the authorities were about to break their promise to him, and 
throw him into close confinement, and thinking that this relieved him 
from his pledge, he escaped by night from Gualegay. After wandering 
about the country for two days without food and shelter, Garibaldi was 
tracked and led back to Gualegay, when the commandant suspended him 
by the hands for two hours, and to the present day he suffers terribly 
from the injury. After some months’ further imprisonment he was set 
at liberty, without any trial, and returned to Rio Grande, where he was 
received with open arms. He was at once appointed admiral of the 
republican navy, which consisted of only two or three wretched coasters, 
armed with guns of light calibre. At the same time commenced Gari- 
baldi’s marvellous exploits on land. Attacked at Camacuan by one 
hundred and twenty of the enemy, he cut his way through at the head 
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of eleven men, and remained master of the field. He had omy 5 ao 
ow him 


those marvellous arrangements which cause his followers to fol 
through fire and water, for they are certain of victory so soon as they 
come, within bayonet reach of the foe. 

Forced by the imperial fleet to take shelter in the port of Laguna, 
Garibaldi occupied his few moments of leisure in winning the heart of 
a young Creole girl, Annita, who, became the inseparable companion of 
all his dangers. The honeymoon was a short one; for, two days after 
the marriage, the imperial vessels entered the ore and began bombard- 
ing the republican vessels. Garibaldi, with his wife, was the last to 
leave the ship : he leaped into a boat with her and gained the shore, 
after firing his own vessel, which exploded with considerable injury to 
the Brazilian fleet. Of twelve officers engaged with him, Garibaldi was 
the only one that survived. 

Not long after, and Garibaldi’s new vessel was chased into a lagune 
by the enemy, and as a last resource he ran his bark ashore; then, 
mounting his two guns on an elevation, he maintained such a sharp fire 
that the enemy were forced to retreat out of range. When they pro- 
ceeded to renew the attack in the morning, however, Garibaldi and his 
vessel had disappeared. He had dragged her off the sand-bank during 
the night, and passed unseen through the Brazilian fleet. On a sub- 
sequent occasion Garibaldi was less fortunate. The Brazilians forced 
the entrance of the ‘Lagoa dos Patos, where the Rio Grande fleet lay at 
anchor, and felt certain of victory, owing to their great superiority. 
But Garibaldi was not disposed to surrender. Ordering his men ashore, 
he blew up his vessel, and escaped to land on a dining-table. 

-Thus deprived of his vessels, Garibaldi lost no time in organising his 
sailors as a land force, with which he necessarily beat up the enemy. 
On one occasion, Annita, who always accompanied him, was taken 
rw by the Brazilians, but, roused to madness by the rumour that 

er husband was killed, she escaped during the night and rushed to the 
battle-field, where she eagerly sought for the remains of the man she 
loved. At length, convinced that her fears were unfounded, she pro- 
ceeded in her flight, and had the delight of rejoining her husband after 
two days of perilous adventure. 

After the birth of his first son, Garibaldi resigned his command, for 
the war was no longer one of principles, and embarked for Monte Video, 
where he supported his family for a time by giving lessons in geometr 
and algebra in one of the principal schools of the city. But this did not 
last long. The dictator Rosas was determined on regaining his hold 
of the Oriental republic, and his general, Oribe, was entrusted with the 
odious task. At the head of his terrible Gauchos, he spread desolation 
around, and finally appeared beneath the walls of Monte Video. The 
foreigners resident in the city determined to fight for their lives and 
property. A French legion was formed, but, as danger menaced from 
the sea, Garibaldi was invited to take command of the naval forces, 
which consisted of a corvette, a brig, and a cutter. His first exploit 
was unfortunate: he forced the entrance of the Parana, and tried to 
ascend that river, but he suddenly found his vessels aground on sand- 
banks, and in presence of the Brazilian fleet of six ships. For three days 
he carried on the contest; but, after firing everything he had on board 
2B2 
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in the a of projectiles, he blew up his ships and gained the shore in 
safety. urriedlly forming his men, he broke through the enemy’s 
troops sent to cut off his retreat, and regained Monte Video, where he 
was eagerly expected, for Oribe was preparing for the siege. 

Garibaldi at once took the command of a body of eight hundred 
Italian volunteers, and kept the enemy at bay. On one occasion, at the 
head of one hundred and eighty-four men, he fought for eight hours 
= a force of fifteen hundred without. yielding an inch of ground. 

en night fell, the guerillero had thirty-five killed and fifty severely 
wounded of his little band. We have had instances in history where 
commanders deserted their wounded for the sake of their own safety; but 
Garibaldi was not a man of that stamp. He carried off every one in 
the face of the enemy, and succeeded in rescuing them. For this brilliant 
exploit, which cost the dictator five hundred of his best troops, the go- 
vernment of Uruguay made Garibaldi a general; but he refused all pecu- 
niary reward, though at that time his family were compelled to live on 
his rations, and were obliged te go to bed for want of candle. The 
minister of war, hearing of this circumstance, sent Garibaldi a present of 
twenty pounds, but he would only accept half, and bade the messenger 
give the remainder to a poor widow he named, for, he said, ‘“ her neces- 
sity is greater than mine.” 

It would lead us too far were we to attempt to describe all the exploits 
Garibaldi performed in South America. We will, therefore, pass on to 
that annus mirabilis 1848, when he, like so many of his countrymen, 
allowed himself to be deceived by the false promises of Pio Nono, as if it 
were possible for a pope to be liberal. He at once offered his services to 
the papal nuncio at Rio Janeiro, who, however, returned an evasive 
answer, and he at length decided on taking farewell of South America, 
and returning to his country, where his strong arm was so much re- 
quired. Subscriptions flowed in, and the guerillero was enabled to equip 
one hundred of the bravest of his legion, and charter a vessel for their 
passage. In June, 1848, the little band and their intrepid chief landed 
at Nice. 

At this period Charles Albert was throwing away all his chances by 
settling down to invest Mantua. Garibaldi, seeing where his services 
would be most needed, hastened to Turin; but the coldness with which 
he was received by the ministry was a great blow to him. They declined 
the responsibility, and Garibaldi hastened to the king, who received him 
very courteously, but vacillated, and when urged for an immediate reply, 
referred him to the ministry. Garibaldi hesitated no longer, but pro- 
ceeded to Milan, where he placed his sword at the disposal of the com- 
mittee of public defence, and three thousand volunteers, attracted by the 
prestige of his name, were soon enrolled under his banner. On the 
signature of the capitulation by Charles Albert on August 9, 1848, 
Garibaldi, disdaining to lay down his arms without striking a blow, threw 
himself into the mountains round the Lago Maggiore, where he hoped 
that the disbanded Lombardese would join him, and enable him to carry 
on a guerilla warfare, till operations on a more extended scale could he 
arranged. But the Austrians were too quick for him: menaced by a 
corps of five thousand men under General d’Aspré, Garibaldi had no 
resource but to fall back on the Piedmontese frontier, and reassembled his 














column in safety 
hopeless, he disbanded his legion, and himself proceeded to Switzerland, 


where he fell dangerously ill of the Lombardy marsh fever, which had 
carried off so many soldiers on both sides. 
ceeded to Genoa, where a high command in the Sardinian army was 
offered him, but he declined it, for it was his intention to proceed to the 
aid of Venice, which city was then closely invested by the Austrians. 
Leaving Genoa with about two hundred and fifty volunteers, he sailed up 
the Adriatic, when the news of the menacing state of things at Rome 
reached him, and he decided on proceeding at once to that city. 

The French, fearing lest the Austrians might anticipate them, had 
offered their intervention to restore the old state of things: there was 
a chance for obtaining a foothold in the peninsula, and the chivalrous 
nation, par excellence, was even at that time fond of taking up arms for 
an idea, if there be any prospect of a tangible result. 
November, 1848, landed three thousand five hundred troops at Civita 
Vecchia, and the Roman Assembly could only protest by convening the 
Constituent Assembly, to which Garibaldi was duns 
The republic was proclaimed, and our hero at once set to 
work to protect the frontier against the Neapolitans. During the winter 
he laboured incessantly in drilling the volunteers, and they were quite fit 
to take the field when the decisive moment arrived. 
delayed; the news of the defeat of Novara was the signal for France to 
stifle her sister-republic in a Judas’s embrace. 
Oudinot, were ordered to adyance, and Garibaldi hurried back to the 
defence of the threatened city. 
attack in two columns, but were vigorously opposed by Garibaldi, and 
after an obstinate fight, lasting seven hours, were compelled to fall back 
on Civita Vecchia. 

On May the 2nd, news reached Rome that the Neapolitan troops had 
invaded the territory of the republic, and, on the 7th, that the Austrians 
and Spaniards had followed their example. 
to an armistice, during which fresh French troops were poured in, and 
Garibaldi, with his hands thus liberated, directed all his energies upon 
On the 10th of May he came up with them, 
twenty thousand strong, under command of the king himself, at Velletri, 
and in half an hour they broke and fled. 
rible red devil, as Garibaldi was christened. 
ignominiously, and had a narrow escape of falling into the hands of the 
Garibaldi was preparing to carry the war into the Nea- 
politan territory, when he was recalled by the news that the French had 
denounced the armistice, and were marching on the Eternal City with an 


Macerata. 


expelling the Neapolitans. 


republicans. 


at Arona. 


overwhelming force. 


The combat was long and obstinate, but the French gradually ad- 
To add to the perils of the republic, Mazzini entered into an 
unseemly dispute with Garibaldi, which compelled the latter to resign his 
Urged by the populace, however, he agreed to 
return to the combat, and offered a brave, though hopeless, resistance to 
the French, who, on the morning of June 30, forced their way through 


vanced. 


command for a time. 


the breaches they had formed. 


forming wondrous feats of bravery, and exposiug his life a hundred times, 
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Convinced that all further resistance was 




















































On his recovery he pro- 


Cavaignac, in 
as deputy for 
This was not long 


The French, under 
On April 30, the French opened the 


General Oudinot consented 


They could not face the ter- 


Ferdinand of Naples fled 





On the 2nd of July, Garibaldi, after per- 










































368 Garibaldi. 
sent an aide-de-camp to the triumvirate announcing that further re- 
sistance was impossible, and they undertook to treat with General 
Oudinot. 

On the afternoon of the next day, the banner of St. Peter again floated 
over the castle of San Angelo, but Garibaldi was no longer present to 
witness the humiliation. He quitted the city on the night of the 2nd 
with four thousand infantry and about eight hundred horse, with the in- 
tention of making his way to Venice. He reached Terni in good order, 
but, on leaving that town on the 11th of July, his troubles began. His 
men deserted by hundreds; the dragoons sold their horses to the enemy, 
and committed excesses, the criminality of which was unjustly thrown on 
the Garibaldists, who remained true to their flag. But even the latter 
were growing desponding, for no outlet seemed left for them ; the French 
were close at their heels, while the Austrians were collecting in front, 
and the peasants, urged by their priests, cut off every straggler from the 

on. 

In the face of these obstacles, Garibaldi struggled on till he reached 
Arezzo, where, however, he was refused admittanee ; and he therefore 
determined on leading his men to the republic of San Marino, where they 
would be, at any rate, safe from the fury of the Austrians. During his 
march he had several engagements with the troops commanded by Duke 
Ernest, and on the 31st of July the remnant of the band entered San 
Marino. The Austrians violated the frontiers of the republic, and 
Gorzgowski, the general in command, stipulated that the legionaries 
should lay down their arms, while Garibaldi would be put on board a 
vessel bound for America. 

But the intrepid guerillero had no intention of surrendering ; on the 
same night he escaped with a chosen band from San Marino, and marched 
on the port of Cesenatico, where he seized some fishing-boats, in the hope 
of reaching Venice. ‘They had almost passed the mouths of the Po, 
when the Austrian flotilla hove in sight, and they in vain attempted to 
escape. Eight boats were captured, and that on board which were 
Garibaldi and his wife, Cicerovaechio and his two sons, and several 
others of his most faithful followers, only managed to gain the shore 
again with great difficulty. Here they dispersed for fear of attracting 
the attention of the Austrian patrols, the general, his wife, and an officer 
deeply attached to him, proceeding in the direction of Ravenna. For 
two days they wandered from forest to forest; but then the faithful 
Annita’s strength failed her, and they had hardly reached the shelter of 
@ peasant’s cottage when she died. Garibaldi was inconsolable, and it 
was the fear alone of compromising his generous hosts which induced him 
to continue his flight. 

During thirty-five days, which he occupied in reaching Porto Venere, 
on the other side of the peninsula, the escapes he ran were most extra- 
ordinary. His followers were not so fortunate: Ugo Bassi, chaplain to 
the legion, was taken by the Austrians and shot at, Bologna, while an 
impenetrable mystery still hangs over the fate of Cicerovacchio. Others 
perished in the forests, shot down like wild animals, and left as prey for 
the wolves. But even on reaching his fatherland, Garibaldi was allowed 
no rest: rumours were rife about fresh conspiracies formed by the 
red republicans, in which it was supposed that Garibaldi, owing to 
his recent connexion with Mazzini, was implicated, and he was requested 
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to quit the country. After taking farewell of his children, whom he left 
with his mother at Nice, he unmurmuringly took up his wanderer’s staff 
again, and we presently find him at New York, engaged in candle- 
making, and solving intricate mathematical problems as he bends over 
the seething tallow. Thence he proceeded to Peru, where he received a 
brilliant reception from his compatriots, and finally accepted the com- 
mand of a vessel engaged in the China trade. Little is known, how- 
_ ever, of his movements till he returned to Genoa, in 1854, as commander 
of a small bark. Here he gave in his adhesion to the existing form of 

vernment, for he had ever a strong partiality for Victor Emmanuel, 
and took command of a small steamer plying between Nice and Mar- 
seilles. In this peaceful avocation he saved enough money to purchase 
a small estate in the island of Capraja, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, while taking an active part in the labours of the National Society, 
and waiting patiently for the hour of deliverance for Italy to sound. 

When Napoleon determined on the war with Austria, Garibaldi was 
as much deceived by him as we were. He fully believed in the truth 
of the idea, and threw himself heart and soul into the good cause. The 
Sardinian government authorised the enrolment of volunteers, and no 
one but Garibaldi could take the command of them. But so great was 
the opposition, even at that time, offered him, and the mass of calumnies 
spread, that Count Cavour hesitated some time ere gazetting him. 

The new corps received the name of Chasseurs of the Alps, and re- 
cruits flocked in from every part of Italy. So soon as hostilities com- 
menced, Garibaldi left Turin at the head of nearly four thousand men, 
who, although many had never seen a shot fired in anger, were animated 
with the best spirit. Cleverly outflanking the Austrians, Garibaldi 
marched on Varese, where Urban hoped to catch him napping. But 
the guerillero, leaving two hundred of his men to help the townsmen in 
keeping the Austrians at bay, marched round them and attacked them 
on the rear and flank. The Austrians broke, and fled. 

The partisan chief was, in reality, an object of the gravest terror to 
the Tedeschi. To the soldiers his mere name caused an invincible 
horror: he was declared to be invulnerable; and some went so far as to 
assert that bullets flattened on his forehead. These marvels attributed 
to the hero of independence caused one day such a panic among a re- 
connoitring party of Austrians, that the soldiers returned home panting, 
many of them having thrown away their arms in flying from a ade 
for no danger menaced them. 

The Austrians suffered another sharp defeat at San Fermo, after fight- 
ing for eight hours, and the road to Como lay open to the patriot. An 
Italian committee was established in the town, and it became General 
Garibaldi’s head-quarters. While here, many of the French newspaper 
correspondents visited the general, for the purpose of making copy, and 
we may be permitted to quote from M. Léonce Dupont, one of the 
liveliest of them, who gives us the following account of Garibaldi’s per- 
sonal appearance : 





I was introduced in my turn. I experienced some emotion in passing the 
threshold of a room in which was a man whose adventurous intrepidity had 
gained such a brilliant renown, At Paris he is endowed with legendary pro- 
prs, aud regarded as a species of Schamyl. Every one dresses him after 
is own fashion ; and of all the costumes I have seen, there are few which have 
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not arelationship to a Calabrian brigand. A felt hat and ferocious countenance 
embedded in a mass of dishevelled hair, a blouse, and large waist-belt adorned 
with a dozen cavalry pistols, anaked sabre in his hand ; such is the personage of 
the legend. He may have appeared in this condition ten years ago, under the 
walls of Rome, but times have changed, and Garibaldi with them. The man is 
small, delicate, and nervous, but his small grey eye flashes like polished steet. 
His hair is cut quite short, and though he wears his beard, it is exactly like 
hundreds we may see eVery day in Paris, were it not that it is beginning to 


turn slightly grey. 
“T know not if he is cruel, but he has a very kind voice. He is so far 


civilised, that he wears eye-glasses, owing to his short sight. He appears to be 
about forty, but in reality is fifty-three. He is dressed like all the Sardinian 
generals, in a blue tunic, with silver lace on the collar and cuffs. When I 
entered, he made me sit down by his side, and began by offering me his hand, 
Then, he addressed some very polite remarks to me in the best French I have 
heard since crossing the Alps. I thanked him for granting me an interview, 
when he had so many more important matters to attend to, and also told him of 
the idea people who had not seen him formed of him. He gave the ghost of a 
smile, and seemed to care very little what was thought about him. 

“If you would like to follow my column,” he said, “I will give you the 
means ;”” and he drew up a safe-conduct, to which he put his signature, and the 
seal of his staff. ‘“ With that,” he added, “you can march with us day and 
night, exchange shots with the Austrians, and write to your journal the bulletin 
of our deeds and your own.” 


There is an exquisite touch of satire about the general’s offer, which 
the Frenchman, full as usual of his self-importance, does not appear to 
have noticed. 

Nothing could surpass the affection his followers displayed for Gari- 
baldi, though he was inexorably stern. ‘Thus, M. Amédée Achard tells 
us that his officers had the greatest difficulty in obtaining the pardon of 
a volunteer whom he had condemned to be shot for stealing a ring 
scarcely worth three francs. 

The victory at San Fermo caused Victor Emmanuel to see in the 
guerillero an eminent tactician, and it was for a moment hoped that he 
would be summoned to take a more important part in the campaign than 
he had hitherto done. But Louis Napoleon could brook no rival near his 
throne; he had been saved by an inspiration of Macmahon at Magenta, 
and it would not do to allow Garibaldi to grow too great, lest he might 
eventually become troublesome, when the results of the “ idea”’ were to 
be claimed. As it was, his force had swelled to very decent proportions ; 
he had under his command eight thousand men, formed into three 
infantry regiments, two hundred and fifty guides, and two hundred 
earabiniers. His artillery consisted of fourteen light guns, of which his 
volunteers had taken six in action before they could be spiked by the 
Austrians. Nor was Garibaldi idle while remaining at Como: he sent 
his troops to drive Urban’s force beyond Monza, and occupied himself in 
coasting the Lago Maggiore with the four Austrian steamers he had 
captured, and lifted the treasury at the various customs ports. 

On the 8th of June he made a forward move, and occupied Bergamo, 
which town the Austrians evacuated on the previous night. Thence he 
proceeded to Milan, and had a private interview with Victor Emmanuel, 
the purpose of which has hitherto remained a secret. On his return to 
Bergamo, hearing that fifteen hundred Austrians were advancing from 
Brescia, he sent a small detachment to meet them, and compelled their 
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retreat. On June 15, Garibaldi advanced on Lonato, and his officers 
organised free corps in the Valteline, to the great alarm of the Austrians, 
who fancied that he was about to invade the Tyrol. He then suddenly 

ured down on Brescia, after defeating the Austrians again at Castene- 
dolo. Hardly had he occupied that town, however, than he heard thata 
heavy column of the enemy was marching against him. He advanced 
with two regiments to meet them, but was led into a trap by some 

asants, of whom he asked information as to the Austrians’ movements, 
On their saying they had seen nothing of the Tedeschi, he sent back one 
of his regiments, but had scarcely mounted the heights with his small 
force than he was enveloped by the Austrian cavalry. Sending off in all 
haste to General Cialdini for reinforcements, he held his ground with his 
usual bravery. For a moment it was thought that the general was 
killed, for his horse fell with three bullets in its body, but he was up 
again in a moment. When the reinforcements arrived, the Austrians 
were compelled to retire, and Garibaldi held his ground. 

Anxious to reproduce every trait which will throw light on the true 
character of the hero of Italy, we will quote here from M. Edmond 
Texier, of the Siecle, who repeats what was told him by one of the 
volunteers : 


We all adore our chief, though he speaks rarely, and is most incommunicative. 
So soon as we see him wé look at his cap; if it is on the back of his head it is a 
sign that he is satisfied ; if, on the contrary, it conceals his face and the peak is 
over his nose, the situation is grave—we may expect something serious, and we 
get ready our arms. These two signs never fail in their effect. The other day, 
on our arrival at Bergamo, the cap was further back than ever. The telegraph 
had informed us of the arrival by railway of 1500 Austrians, who were coming 
to Bergamo, unaware of our presence. We ambuscaded round the station; the 
telegraph announced that the enemy had reached the last station but one ; our 
hearts beat with impatience and joy, minutes succeeded minutes, but nothing 
came. The Austrians had gone back at full speed when they heard of our pre- 
sence. Sudden change of the cap’s position—for nearly two days we were 
unable to see even the tip of his nose. This devil of a man exercises such in- 
fluence that I saw him in an action send citizens under fire, whom he gave the 
muskets of his wounded soldiers, and they behaved most courageously. Ever 
between the two lines of sharpshooters, it is a miracle that he has not yet been 
wounded ; the peasants believe him bullet proof. I should never end if I tried 
to describe all the heroism of Garibaldi’s small army, its fabulous marches, its 
surprises and combats. At Laveno, for instance, the Italians tore muskets from 
the hands of the Austrians through the embrasdres. On opening the campai 
Garibaldi much wanted some guns; but, unable to procure them from the War 
Ministry, he took four from the Austrians. For a long time Garibaldi has 
given up the use of artillery ; he only fights with the bayonet ; the cannon re- 
main with the baggage, and he would gladly exchange them for the Minié rifles 
he is so anxiously expecting. One of Garibaldi’s best shots is an Englishman 
of about fifty years of age, who, armed with an excellent Lancaster rifle and a 
telescope, appears to chase the Tyrolese. This eccentric person was asked the 
other day if he had joined the volunteers to establish Italian independence, or 
simply for the pleasure of the chase. “Iam very much attached to the inde- 
pendence of Italy,” he coolly replied, “‘ but 1 am also fond of shooting.” 


By this time Louis Napoleon had enough of glory; Solferino had been 
fought with no dishonour to the Austrians, and the French saw before 
them a wearisome winter campaign, occupied with parallels and trenches, 
of which they had enjoyed quite sufficient before Sebastopol. Louis 
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Napoleon had cleverly made a catspaw of Kossuth, whom he had sum. 
moned from London, not with the slightest intention of revolutionising 
H , but to prove to Francis Joseph that he shunned no means to 

the best of him. Nor were the Austrians sorry to see the war ter- 
minate, for the enormous robberies committed in the commissariat depart- 
ment had left Verona unprovisioned, and there was a doubt whether 
Peschiera could hold out any length of time against the combined attack 
by land and water. 

While the armistice of Villafranca was being signed, Garibaldi had 
advanced as far as Tiarno, and was about to seize the Lago di Garda and 
intercept the Austrian communication between the Tyrol and Verona. 
Several sharp actions had already taken place around Bornico, and the 
enemy had been driven back on the Stelvio pass. During the armistice, 
Garibaldi retired to Como, and our readers will probably remember the 

ic account of a visit paid to him there by an ‘“ Australian Colonist,” 
which appeared last year in the columns of the Zimes. So soon as the 
preliminaries of the peace were decided on, Garibaldi handed in his re- 
signation, which Victor Emmanuel would not accept. He therefore 
decided on carrying on the war in his own manner, and advised the 
Italians to arm and form an army capable of laying down its own condi- 
tions. The Chasseurs of the Alps were raised to a strength of twelve 
thousand, their head-quarters being at Como and Brescia. On July 19, 
Garibaldi issued the following general order in confirmation of his views: 


*“ Whatever may be the progress of political events under existing circum- 
stances, the Italians must neither lay down their arms, nor feel discouraged 
with the contrary. They must hurry into the ranks, and testify to Europe that, 
led by the valiant Victor Emmanuel, they are ready henceforward to meet the 


Vicissitudes of war, of whatever nature they may be. 
**GARIBALDI, General.” 





But the general’s impatience was once more aroused by the rumours 
which transpired of the first conference held at Zurich; the turn the 
took rendering his presence useless with the army. Garibaldi asked for 
unlimited leave, but was again refused. Still, in the present aspect of 
affairs, such a man became an embarrassment. Garibaldi continued to 
desire the liberation of Italy, and Victor Emmanuel was no longer free 
to second him. The Sardinian government, however, wished to retain 
his services; and it was proposed to give him the command of the Tuscan 
army, which Ulloa had resigned. Various combinations, mysterious for 
the present, however, were made, and Garibaldi was granted leave. What 
he thought of the intrigues will be best seen from his general order: 


“My Comrapes in Arms !—I am obliged to retire at present from the 
service, and General Pomaretti has been selected by his majesty to command the 
brigade. I trust, while brave in action, you will be disciplined, and strive to 
acquire under arms the skill which will allow you to take your proper rank 
when opposed to the enemies of our country. *“ GARIBALDI. 

“ Bergamo, Aug. 11, 1859.” 


If anything could console Garibaldi for his disappointed hopes, it would 
have been the rapturous reception he met with in all the cities he visited. 
At Bologna he spent several hours at the tomb of Ugo Bassi, and then 
proceeded to help General Fanti in organising the army of Central Italy, 
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which amounted to thirty thousand men. At Ravenna he publicly ex- 
plained his future policy, and proposed the subscription for the million 
muskets. His idea was at once understood, and subscriptions poured in 
from all quarters. Upwards of eighteen thousand volunteers were also 
enrolled, and it was a public secret that the general proposed ere long to 
invade the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

From Central Italy Garibaldi proceeded to Turin, where his reception 
was equally flattering. On the evening of his arrival he had another 
interview with Victor Emmanuel, but the secret has been carefully kept 
as to the-subject discussed. It is probable, however, that the king did 
all in his power to dissuade Garibaldi from any aggressive movement, to 
which the general would not consent. On the contrary, the Sardinians 
themselves were beginning to grow very impatient, for it was suspected 
that the king obeyed foreign influences, and Italy was weary of vassalage. 
Great was the agitation, therefore, when it was suddenly announced soon 
after that General Garibaldi had given in his resignatibn as general of the 
army of Central Italy, and that Victor Emmanuel had accepted it. The 
proclamation our hero issued on the occasion was couched in the following 
terms: 










































“To THE ITALIAns. 

* As underhand intrigues continually check the liberty of action inherent in 
the rank I hold in the army of Central Italy, and which I employed to try and 
attain that object which every good Italian proposes to himself, I am leaving 
the military service for the present. 

“On the day that Victor Emmanuel once again summons his soldiers to arms 
for the redemption of the country, [ shall be again by the side of my brave com- 
panions. Zhe miserable and crafty policy which for a moment troubles the 
majestic progress of our affairs, must persuade us that it is our duty to assemble 
around the brave and legal soldier of independence, who is incapable of gas 
from his sublime and generous path, and that we should pone at presen’ 
more than ever, gold and iron to receive those who would gladly plunge us 


again in the horrors of the past. 
“ JoserH GARIBALDI. 


** Nice, 18th Nov., 1859.” 


At Bologna, the dissatisfaction produced by the policy of Count Cavour 
was so decided, that a manifestation was even attempted, which Garibaldi’s 
friends wisely suppressed, as it would have given a triumph to the Abso- 
lutist party. The Tuscan government, compelled to accept his resigna- 
tion, announced it to the public in a most complimentary general order, 
in which he was allowed to retain his honorary rank. 

After remaining a short period at Nice with his family, Garibaldi pro- 
ceeded to Genoa, with the intention of settling once more on his island- 
farm of Capraja. From this he was, however, dissuaded, and he remained 
on the continent. Lest his motives in retiring from the service might be - 
misinterpreted, he issued a spirited proclamation to the Italians, in which 
he urged them never to lay down their arms until they had secured the 
independence of their country. In conclusion he said, “ Fellow-citizens, 
not a man among you must hesitate to put his mite to the national sub- 
scription—not one must neglect to have his musket in readiness, in order 
to obtain—perhaps to-morrow—by force what they hesitate to give us to- 
day in justice.” At this time his enemies—and their name was legion 
—were striving zealously to render the subscription for the muskets abor- 
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tive; but the general put the nation on their guard against the intrigues 
in the public papers. Towards the end of December, last year, he was 

uested to accept the presidency of the Nazione Armata, but was in- 
duced to decline the offer, alleging his motives in the following proclama- 
tion, which we quote, as proving that he never to the latest moment 
swerved from the path he had laid down for himself: 


“To THE ITALIANS. 

“Summoned by some of my friends to attempt the character of conciliator, 
amid the factions of the liberal Italian party, I was invited to accept the presi- 
dency of a society called the ‘ Armed Nation.’ 

“ But, as the armed Italian nation is a fact which terrifies all that is disloyal, 
corrupting, and tyrannical, both within and without Italy, the crowd of modern 
Jesuits has been alarmed, and shouted ‘ Anathema!’ 

“The government of the Ré Galantuomo has been importuned by the alarm- 
ists, and in order not to compromise it, 1 have deciced on giving up the office 
with which 1 was honoured. 

“In perfect agreement with all the members, I therefore declare the society 
of the ‘ Armed Nation’ dissolved ,and invite every Italian who loves his country 
to aid in the purchase of the million muskets. 

“Tf, with the aid of a million guns, Italy, in the presence of the stranger, is 
unable to arm a million soldiers, we should have to despair of humanity. Let 
Italy arm, and she will be free. 


* Turin, 14th Jan., 1860.” 


There were many signs of coming hostilities for those who could read 
aright. In a letter addressed to the workmen of Milan, Garibaldi told 
them to hold themselves in readiness. Even the Ost Deutsche Poste 
was compelled to allow, ‘‘ We do not conceal from ourselves the dangers 
which are preparing for Austria in Italy.. The popularity and inde- 
fatigable activity of Garibaldi seem called on to render further services.” 
The correspondence from Italy in our leading papers will show that the 
descent on Sicily was being carefully revolved in the general’s mind, 
though we doubt whether it would have been so promptly undertaken 
had it not been for the annexation of Savoy to France. It seems as if 
Garibaldi were desirous of obtaining his favourite monarch compensation 
elsewhere for the loss he had endured. 

The events connected with the landing at Marsala, and the march on 
Palermo, will be too fresh in the mind of our readers to need narrating 
here. There cannot be an Englishman whose pulse has not throbbed 
while reading those splendid letters, descriptive of the hero’s progress 
from victory to victory, so vividly chronicled for us in the broadsheet of 
the Zimes. The man whom the official journal of Naples branded as a 
brigand but a short month ago, is now christened “his Excellency,” and 
is placed on equal terms with the legitimate ruler of a kingdom. But 
that is the very thing which causes us apprehension, for diplomacy is 
now prepared to intervene, and bitter experience teaches us what the 
result will possibly be. 

As for the general execration bestowed on the young King of Naples, 
we do not join in it so readily, for we remember that the nation which 
is now horror-stricken at the bombardment of Palermo, was very ready 
to condone the massacre of the Deux Décembre, and send its troops to 
fight, shoulder to shoulder, with the soldiers who had perpetrated that 


**G, GARIBALDI. 
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atrocity—nay, worse, allow our generals of unsullied honour to stand on 
equal terms with Canrobert, the man who executed the fell orders of the 
president. Still, we do not object at all to the marked aversion all the 
crowned heads are displaying towards Bombino—because he has been 
unsuccessful—and Lord Palmerston deserves all credit for the words he 
uttered in the House, though they might have been expressed in better 
English: “It is the fault and fortune of governments like those of 
Rome and Naples, when, by the cruelties and atrocities committed 
under their authority, their subjects have been driven to desperation and 
have revolted, that they appeal to all friendly powers for assistance 
to remove the men who are the authors and instigators of the revo- 
lution. Those governments forget that they themselves are the real 
and original authors and instigators of those solo movements, 
and if their prayer were granted, and steps taken to accomplish the object 
they desired, unless, which is very unlikely, they were prepared to alter 
their own courses, the first, most effectual, and only necessary step would 
be their own removal.” In these sentiments we fully coincide, and we 
sincerely hope that our government will act up to them; but then, we 
awkwardly remember that, but a week prior to uttering these honourable 
remarks, Lord Palmerston made a most chivalrous speech in defence of 
the Reform Bill, which he allowed to be strangled without holding out 
a hand, or even shedding a tear over the poor defunct. All parties are 
in this instance unanimous: Bombino is to be got rid of, as a punish- 
ment for his clumsy attempts to maintain despotism, and he can follow, 
for aught we care, the example of his predecessor, Dionysius the younger, 
and keep a school, though, from what we know of Bourbon education, 
we are afraid that even such a scanty resource will fail him. Louis 
Napoleon has spoken out with equal decision about throwing the King 
of Naples overboard, .as the Jonah who brings despotism into discredit ; 
and in this case we are inclined to credit him, for the removal of the 
king will probably prove advantageous to his own little schemes. 

But, while we agree to the necessity of allowing the tyrant to go his 
own road to destruction, we equally demand that no interference should 
be made with Garibaldi’s progress, for, if he be left alone, he can settle 
the Italian question in a simple and natural way. From Naples to Rome 
would be but a step, and if the guerillero again set out for Venice, as in 
1849, it would be with very different chances of success. Italy once 
united under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel would be really free, and 
could resist French pressure. This would be so advantageous to the 
cause of liberty, that we fear Louis Napoleon will do all in his power to 
prevent the consummation, for, in that case, the war of 1859 would 
really have been fought for an idea, and he would have spoken the truth 
in spite of himself. As you cannot stay a lion’s appetite with a mutton- 
chop, neither will a Napoleon be satisfied with such a territory as Savoy 
while the kingdom of the Two Sicilies is going a begging. 

We doubt whether even Mr. Bright, the last new friend of a despot, 
would venture to deny that for months Muratist intrigues have been going 
on in Naples with various chances of success. As a feather will show 
which way the wind blows, so we now have suspicious rumours of a con- 
stitution, based on the French model, being given the Neapolitans. They 
ask for the bread of freedom, and they are offered the stone of despotism, 
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which, though hidden beneath velvet, is as grinding as the wheel of a 
ae car. But a French constitution is, fortunately, a specialty 


of Bonaparte family: it is a sceptre which would pierce the hand of 
any other man that tries to wield it. In any case; the inspiration would 
hail from Paris, and the result would be the moral disarmament of Sar- 
dinia, who, powerless to do good, would gradually be forced down the 
incline, aud become the obedient puppet of which Louis Napoleon would 
pull the wires. 

And this consummation is not so far off, unless England energetically 
interfere. The object of the diplomatic intervention, we are told, is, in 
the event of the king running from Naples, to protect the honourable 
citizens from the atrocities which the lazzaroni and the mercenaries 
would be sure to commence. But such protection involves the presence 
of troops, and who so willing to offer such assistance as the F sail ? The 
work would, in that case, be more than half done; the Neapolitans would 
be invited to decide their own fate by universal suffrage, and we know 
by this time to what that leads. Louis Napoleon learned the value of 

t weapon in 1848, to hold in ¢terrorem over the respectable classes, 
and we may predict what the result would be in Naples. Those agents 
who so eminently performed their dirty work in Savoy would be let loose 
on the Two Sicilies, and a lavish expenditure of five-frane pieces would 
not weigh in the balance against the possession of the sovereign power 
over Italy. 

Are our ministers prepared to ‘prevent such a state of things by at 
once sending a sufficient foree into the Mediterranean—ready, at any 
rate, to undertake half the diplomatic business? We fear not, when we 
call to mind the barren protest against the annexation of Savoy which 
Lord John Russell offered, and which, terrified by his own audacity, he 
speedily swallowed again, hoping it might have been overheard. The 
moment is a critical one: the future destiny of Italy is on the point of 
solution, and it depends on ourselves whether it prove a guarantee for the 
tranquillity of Europe, or the final cause of a general conflagration. 

Of course we shall be accused (as we so frequently have been by the 
hired agents of Napoleon) of exaggerating purposely, and doing our 
utmost to stir up ill blood between two great nations, which only need to 
know each other more thoroughly to be amazed at the possibility of dis- 
sension. Our reply is, that we are English before all: we are as anxious 
as any one can be to see the Anglo-French alliance rendered permanent 
and satisfactory, but we do not wish peace to be purchased by the sub- 
version of the traditional policy of our country. This new doctrine of 
natural frontiers, however, is one which overthrows the balance of power, 
and leads constantly to misunderstandings, for no one can say where it 
may end, and the first Napoleon wished to embrace all Europe in the 
natural frontiers of France. The present emperor’s policy has lately 
seemed to be verging in the same unhappy direction, and it is time for 
England to speak her mind out once and for all. By opposing a bold 
front, Louis Napoleon might be induced to reconsider his policy, but if 
we limit our interference to useless protests, he will end by despising us, 
and what the result will be we need not stop to discuss. 

In the present case there is, fortunately, no occasion for even a diver- 
gence of opinion with France. Let us take the emperor at his word: he 
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is anxious to stop a lamentable effusion of blood, and we are, assuredly, 
actuated by the same feelings. Let us not confine our sympathy to 
words, but, by undertaking a joint occupation, give those of Nea- 

litans who are not so enamoured of a French constitution as others 
appear to be, an opportunity for expressing their deliberate and honest 

inion. If, however, we neglect to make our preparations, we may feel 
assured that French troops will occupy Naples, and then farewell to any 
hope of Italian independence. 

Still, we hold that it would be in every respect better to allow Gari- 
baldi to. accomplish his mission without any diplomatic interference, 
With a chief so energetic and so stern, there is no fear of anarchy 
getting the upper hand, and if the people of Naples have a chance of 
rising, they will hold the ruffianly soldatesque and their partisans in 
check. At the same time, we consider that a French intervention would 
lead to the very excesses it is intended to prevent, for the Italian patriots 
who are now ready to assume the helm of affairs would remain in the 
background if they knew that the French would land to “ support order,” 
and the populace, left without leaders, would give way to atrocities, which 
are only the natural sequence of the tyranny under which they have been 
trampled for eleven years, which must have appeared to them so many 
centuries. 

It would be truly a pitiable thing if Garibaldi had unconsciously been 
doing Napoleon’s evil work in Sicily, but we confess to a distrust of the 
French statement that non-intervention is only provisionally granted as 
regards Sicily, This seems to show that Louis Napoleon is quite pre- 
pared for eventualities at Naples, and we appear to be all in the back- 
ground as regards our preparations, It would be better for us, then, to 
accept the pestilent “ nationality” theory at once, and let it be carried 
out to its fullest extent. yo mee a to it no foreigner has a right to hold 
a foot of ground in Italy: then let the French troops be at once recalled 
from Rome. If Francis Joseph will not voluntarily resign Venetia, let 
him hold it if he can against the forces Garibaldi would bring into the 
field within six months, but let no interference be allowed. The Italians 
only ask to be let alone: while feeling duly grateful to Louis Napoleon 
for the aid he offered them in 1859, they now consider themselves strong 
enough to walk alone, and can manage their own affairs without any 
tutelage. In this way we think that matters would very speedily settle 
down; the Liberal party would be satisfied, while the Conservatives 
would be only too glad of a solution which, while it consolidated Italy, 
would deprive Louis Napoleon for ever of the power of working mischief 
in the Mediterranean. ) 

Unfortunately, diplomacy must have the last word in such matters as 
the settlement of European questions, and in that England, by some fata- 
lity, always comes off second best. It is said of our sailors that they earn 
their money like horses and spend it like asses: in the same way it may 
be asserted of us, as a nation, that we win advantages in the field and 
throw them away in the council-chamber. Unless we are very careful, 
we shall be chicaned once again in this Neapolitan business, and have 
nobody to blame but ourselves. 

But, whatever may be the result, whether Bombino be hurled from the 
throne of his ancestors, or supported on it by foreign bayonets for fear 












































































































378 Garibaldi. 
of the consequences to despotism his overthrow may entail, in one thing 
we may all and that is, in applauding the great man who has 
never swerved in his endeavours to make Italy a united and free nation, 
Had Garibaldi been less disinterested than he.is, he might now be high 
on the list of general officers in France, and the marshal’s staff might be 
within his grasp; but he is not the man to truckle to a despot, whatever 
glittering rewards he may have it in his power to offer. Garibaldi re- 
cognises but one master, and that is Victor Emmanuel, and, by his un- 
swerving purpose, he has rescued that master from a position which was 
becoming most humiliating. The King of Sardinia has now the oppor. 
tunity for breaking those silken trammels which Louis Napoleon has 
woven round the independence of his nation, and we sincerely hope that 
he will take advantage of it. 

Compare the two liberators of Italy, and how immeasurably small 
Louis Napoleon appears by the side of Garibaidi'! The former issued 
pompous proclamations, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing ; and 
what became of his boast of freeing Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic? 
So soon as he had secured the object of his ambition, he deserted the 
Italians, and the condition of Venetia is a sufficient proof of the faith to 
be placed in his promises. He accepted pledges from Francis Joseph, 
which he gave that monarch an opportunity of cvading ; but what did he 
care for the liberation of Italy when his own purpose was served? Gari- 
baldi, on the other hand, has never boasted; the world learns with 
amazement of his achievements whén they are accomplished ; he scorns 
any promise which he is unable to perform, and he advances from con- 
quest to conquest with the dignity of a truly great man. Both men have 
had their fair share of calumny in their time, but while the greater portion 
has adhered to the character of Louis Napoleon, .and left ugly patches 
upon it, Garibaldi has shaken them from him, and stands forth now, with 
unstained reputation, as the Washington of Italy. 

Louis Napoleon may go down amid blood and smoke, and leave a name 
which will serve as a warning to future despots, if Providence allow such 
to emerge henceforth; but whatever may be the destiny of Garibaldi, his 
name will be enshrined in the page of history as that of an ardent, un- 
selfish patriot, whose whole life was devoted to the cause of liberty, and 
who, when his work was accomplished, retired from the scene of his 
exploits the same simple-minded man, whom no victory could intoxicate, 
no defeat depress. Such instances are rare, and it has, therefore, been to 
us a grateful task to lay before our readers the life of a man who has been 
traduced for party purposes, but who now stands forth so prominently as 
the champion of his nation, that no calumny can injure him, no perver- 
sion of truth undermine the glorious reputation he has slowly and pain- 
fully built up for himself. A chosen instrument of Providence to work 
out great ends, his life may be cut short when his mission is accom- 
plished ; but we earnestly hope that he may long be spared to the world, 
for at the present day we possess too few of such men to serve as a model 
and an example. 








